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LVVII N 8 TON ; 5 Particulars of it its ancient and ; 
modern H. r 


'NCIENT traditions and early hiſtory, 
paint the original inhabitants of almoſt 
all nations in nearly the ſame diſguſting 
colours; as fierce, ignorant, and ſolitary beings: 
little ſuperior to the brute in intellect, and far 
beneath him in foreſight and contrivance. 


Nutum et turpe pecus®, 


Bee for hib daily "*F on the doubt- 
ful labours of the chace or the precarious 


* A RE wretched, 3 60 Genus hominum aagreſt, 
fine legibus ſine imperio.“ Sal. | 
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operation of fiſhing—truſting for ſhelter to 
habitations formed by nature, the receſſes of 


the cavern, or branches of the tree — devouring 


his uncertain and hard- earned meal in ſullen 

ſilence — ſcornin g every idea of ſubordination 8 

or conformity to the will of others, but blindly : 
following the capricious impulſes of his own 


paſſions this ſeems to be the true but wretched 


picture of the buman 7 ſavage, in his original 
ſtate: 


« Who roving, mix'd 
36; With beaſts of prey; or for his acorn- mea! 
% Fought the fierce, tuſky boar: a ſhiv'ring wretch! 
« Aghaſt and comfortleſs, when the bleak north, 
« With winter charged, let the mix'd tempeſt fly, 
% Hail, rain, and ſnow, and bitter breathing froſt.” 


Man, however, did not long continue thus 
a ſolitary barbarian. Led by that appetite - 
for ſociety which philoſophers contend is in- 
herent in his nature* ; or impelled by a con- 
ſciouſneſs of various wants he could not ſatisfy, 
and numberleſs inconveniences he could not 


* 1 ; f hee. : 1 


* In i is conſidered by all the Grecian moraliſts as a 5 : 
naturally prone to ſociety ; Epictetus and Antoninus are perpetually . 


© calling. him, Zwoy Aoyinov xays rorrTmer Too en u Rabrwnxory” 
an me rational and ſocial. 


: ermove,. 


5 


temove, while unafliſted and alone; he ſoon 
perceived the neceſſity of quitting the licentious 
independence of ſolitude, and of — among 
his fellow creatures. 


There being but few preliminaries to ſettle, 


the bond of ſocial union was quickly formed 
Man was content to relinquiſh a part of his 


natural liberty, and to receive the comforts and 


benefits of ſociety in return. The effects of 
this compact became ſpeedily viſible. The 


brutiſh manners and ſelfiſh ſentiments of ſavage 


ſolitude were ſhaken off, and renounced— 
| Laws to reſtrain violence and oppreſſion were 
eſtabliſhed ; governors appointed; and towns 
erected for the aſſociated body *. e | 


To this ſtate of civilization, for ſo I call it 
when compared with the primeval ſtate of 
man, the Celtic inhabitants of Britain had at- 


tained, at the .period of Cæſar 8 E | on 
its coaſt. 


That invader Wund the Bre at leaſt 


ſuch of them as dwelt in the maritime parts 


—— 
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'* Oppida cæperunt munire, et ponere leges. Hor. 


B 2 > of 


4h A 4 0- 
of the iſland#, in poſſeſſion of many of the com- 
forts, if not the luxuries of life — Tillage, and 
agriculture were practiſed among them Notions 


of ſubordination, and certain maxims of civil 


| government, were eſtabliſhed —The advantages 


of commerce had been long experienced ; and 


the inhabitants of the ſea coaſts, were afſembled 


together in towns. 


The ſouthern parts of tb. were 
probably, at this period, advanced a ſtep 
forwarder in civilization than the reſt of the 
kingdom. According to the teſtimony of an 
ancient hiſtorian, the Iſle of Wight had been 


long the grand emporium of Britiſh com- 


. Here, arg the Thales tra- 


n FU * * * x n : * * 


3 * As Cæſar only ſaw the Fenn coaſts of Britain, he 
ö could in courſe ſpeak of theſe alone; we have reaſon to think 


however, that the fame civilization prevailed in the other mari- 
time and trading parts of the kingdom. Cæſar's words are Ex 


his omnibus longe ſunt humaniſhmi, qui Cantium incolunt. 


Lib. 5. c. 9. 


+ Cæſar de Bell. Gall Lib. 4 et $-- c. 10. 11. Cambell's 8 


Polit. Survey of Brit. vol. I. p. 296. 


$ Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hiſt. L. 2. c. 1. There have been 
aoubts indeed, among the learned, whether Diodorus, in the 
paſſage referred to, ſpeaks of the Iſle of Wight or not. The 


weight of argument however, inclines to the affirmative of the 
eto. See Whitaxer's Hiſtory of Mancheſter ; et infra. 


ders , 


8 
ders, and afterwards the Grecian gallies and 
ſhips of Armorica, carried the wares of their 
reſpective countries, to exchange them for the 
tin of Cornwall, which the people of that pro- 
vince brought by land- carriage, into the neigh- 
| bourhood of Lymington. 
The commerical intercourſe thus maintained 
by the inhabitants of this part of Britain, with 
enlightened nations, had a natural tendency 
to ſoften their rugged manners, and give them 
a taſte for ſociety and civilization: and this 
effect we find to have taken place, for the 
ſame hiſtorian tells us, that ſuch of the Britons 
as enjoyed this intercourſe with the foreign 
merchants, had already made ſome progreſs 
in the arts, and practiſed che ede of cinen 
life“. 
From theſe premiſes then, I am od to 
conclude, that many towns exiſted on the 
ſouth-weſtern ſhore of Britain, previous to the 
deſcent of Julius Cæſar, and that one of them 
occupied the ſite of the preſent town of Ly- 


* 


— 


* The words of 8 are as follow. Tus yap Berlranbens 5 
af, To ange rngio To x BeAzgior o X&TOUKEITE;, OSV Th 
HaPreorug eil x6 Na THY Tw Sevo 8jAFOgu ETAE Hor EENMEgw[44y0L * Tas 


auras. Lib. 5. 6 8. P. 209. ins 
B 3 mington. 


eee 

mington. The ſituation is ſo particularly well 

. calculated for the purpoſes of commerce, and 

its diſtance from the Iſle of Wight, their great 
0 mämart, ſo trifling; that we can 1 ſuppoſe 

s the Britons could overlook it. And I am 
bo greatly ſtrengthened in this opinion, when I 
A cC.onſider the name the town now bears, which 
1. ſeems to be of genuine Celtic extraction“. 

WW From the old Britiſh names which continue 

1 to diſtinguiſh an infinite number of cities and 

hy towns, even to the preſent day, in this country, 

it is certain that places here, anciently received 
4 appellations from the circumſtances of their. 
$ ROT ee 1 e to be 
an 
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* The lied! 6:nifitation of the word A (as it ſhould - 
be written), is, .@ town ſituated on a fiream, or torrent of water 2 
from the Britiſh Limii i ii, a ſtream of water (Baxter's Etymolog. 
in voc. Limia) and the Saxon appellative vun, tun, or ton (added, 


in after times) which ſignifies, an hedge, wall, village, or town; ; 
vide Gloſſ. ad Calc. Sax. Chron. apud Gibſon. The g in Ly- 


mington, was foiſted into the word, within theſe three centuries. 
In Domeſday Book, the manor is called Lentune : in the reign of 
Edward the Iſt. Lemynton (Lib. Cotidian. Garderob. p. 89) and 
In ſeveral charters, given in the e Lementun; 5 Liminton, 
Kc. always without the g. 
+ In ſupport of this aſſertion, I might widuce the e of 
Cambden, Lluyd, * and other antiquarians. I ſhall be 


content 
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an inſtance of this; and from the analogy 


between the name it now is known by, and 


the local circumſtances above alluded to, I 
have little doubt, that the old Celtic inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom, occupied a village or 


content however to give the following anecdote communicated to 


me by my well- informed friend the Rev. William Jackſon vicar 
of Chriſt-church, to whom I am indebted for ſeveral curious 


particulars relative to that ancient town. A gentleman well 
known in the. literary world, (who related the circumſtance - 


to Mr. Jackſon) was ſome years ſince in company with Dr. 


Littleton then Biſhop of Carliſle, and the ingenious editor of 


Oſſian. The converſation turned on the ſubje& of local ety- 


| 8 when Mr. Macpherſon declared, he could from his 
knowledge of the Celtic tongue, particularize -the ſituation of. 


any town, or village, which continued to bear its ancient name, 
however corrupted, though he had never ſeen or heard of the 
place before. The Biſhop requeſted our antiquarian to make 
trial of his ſkill, and on his compliance, propounded to him 


the names of half a dozen obſcure villages within his dioceſe, 
places of which Mr. M. had not the leaſt knowledge. As Dr. 


Lyttleton pronounced the name of each, Mr. Macpherſon de- 


ſeribed to him the circumſtances of its ſituation; “ This, ſaid 
„ he, is ſeated in a deep valley; this, on the declivity of a 


mountain; and a third, is nearly inſulated by the meandring 
4 river on which it ſtands;” and thus he went through the liſt, . 


to the aſtoniſhment of the Biſhop, who could hardly be 


ſuaded but that he had ſome previous knowledge of the places in , 


. en ; 


B 4 town, 
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1 5 
| ok, : 
p ONE» town, near the ſpot, on which it at preſent ; 
1 ſtands *. 1 
10 Whether however, the Britons ever availed = 
3 EE themſelves of the local advantages of Lyming- 1% 
3 ton or not, is a point which will be confidered {I 
4 by moſt as problematical; but that their con- ig 
1 gquerors did not altogether neglect them, cannot 

1 be diſputed. To ſay nothing, at preſent, of 

h. thoſe vaſt examples of Roman labour in its 

+ neighbourhood, which having exiſted for al- 

i moſt ſeventeen centuries, ſerve now to atteſt 


the preſence of that indefatigable people there: 
the fact will be eſtabliſhed, by remarking, that 
a large quantity of their coins have been within 
the preſent aan dug * in the heart | 


* The Britons, I would further obſerve, were fond of ma- 
ritime ſituations, both for the ſake of commerical intercourſe, 
and the opportunities it gave them of manufacturing ſalt; large . 
quantities of which, they uſed in preſerving their meat: an art 

they are ſaid to have poſſeſſed. Their mode of producing this 

article was rather extraordinary. They heaped a number of 
trees together, and ſet them on fire. When they were reduced 
to charcoal, they poured a certain quantity of ſea water upon the 

heap, which produced a concretion ſomewhat ſimilar to falt. p 
Strabo, L. 4. p. 197. Some German tribes practiſed the lame 55 
method. Tacit, Annal, Lib. I 13. c. 87. 


of 


3 


of the town® ; an unqueſtionable proof of their 
reſidence on this ſpot. Indeed the active ſpirit 


of Roman induſtry, would draw many ad- 


vantages from the neighbourhood of Lyming- 


ton, which might induce them to be ſtationary | 
there. It's fituation was admirably calculated 
for the production of falt, an article extenſively 


uſeful; and from the duties on which, the 
Roman government received conſiderable emo- 
lumentÞ+. Add to this, it was oppoſite to the 
| coaſt of Gaul; and watered by a copious 
ſtream, ſufficiently wide and deep to receive 
the largeſt ſhips the Roman marine could 
| boaſt; an advantageous circumſtance never 
diſregarded by theſe wary conquerors. 


I paſs over the early and obſcure æra of Anglo- 


Lan hiſtory, with only remarking, that it is 
highly probable the Britons of the ſouthern 
part of Hampſhire, did not relinquiſh to the 


N 2 


* Gough's edition of Cambden, v. 1. p. 132. The late re- 
ſpectable Sir Harry Burrard, Bart. of Walhampton, near Lym- 
ington, informed me, that x! out half a century ſince, a large 
urn, filled with coins, was dug up at Norley wood; 2 place two 
miles and a half due eaſt from Lymington. Mr. Gough, in his 
ſuperb and elaborate edition of Cambden, ſays, he has a braſs 
coin of Tetricus Senior, Reverſe Le: 10 Ang. found at Lym- 

ingtoll. 


+ Cambell' Polit Survey of Ar U. v. 2. P- 49 I, et Note .) 
Saxons, 


numerous Tumuli ſcattered around the neigh- 
bourhood of Lymington, many of which cover 


G 


Saxons, all that is dear to human nature, with- 
out ſome ſtrenuous ſtruggles; nor periſh alto- 


gether unrevenged*. This I infer from the 


the remains of ſuch of the invaders, as fell in 


the unequal conteſt between them and the un- 


fortunate Britons. 


vas unqueſtionably involved in the wide ſcene 

of deſolation, which the Danes for the period 
of one hundred and fifty years repeatedly occa- 
ſioned, on the weſtern, and ſouthern ſhores of 


Lymington as well as the country about it, 


3 England. The Saxon Chronicle frequently 


mentions them, as laying waſte with fire and 
ſword, the Iſle of Wight and the adjoining 
parts f. Dreadful, indeed, muſt have been the 


—_ 


* * 


| * The character of the Belgic Britons, inhabiting the South- 
ern coaſts of England, was, in Cæſar's time, marked by a gal- 


lantry and fierceneſs, ſuperior to the neighbouring tribes, © Ho- 


<« rum omnium, fortiſſimi ſunt Belge.” De Bell. Gall. L. 1 


That they retained ſome ſparks of their original bravery, ſeems 
- probable, from the number of earth-works, and tumuli in this 


part of the kingdom : which clearly prove, that the Saxons did 
not puſh their acquiſitions here, quite ſo rapidly, nor with ſa_ 


little trouble, as in many other places. 


+ Vide Sax. Chron. apud Gibſon. p. 129. 131. 132. 15. et 


138. 


miſeries 


r 
ON. 


E 


miſeries which the maritime inhabitants of the 
kingdom ſuffered in theſe times, when an ene- 


my fierce and inexorable, whoſe pride was ra- 


pine, and religion ſlaughter; whom neither 


oaths could bind, nor preſents gain, was conti- 


nually hovering on their coaſts; waiting for 


opportunities to deſtroy their property, and 
{pill their blood! | 


An ancient author gives us : the following 


deplorable picture of England, during the pe- 


riod it groaned under the ravages of the Danes. 
Through all the provinces of the realm, ſays 
he, the fields were deſolated, and villages de- 
1 ſtroyed; the cities were burned, and churches 
plundered. Multitudes of eccleſiaſtics fell by 
the ſword; numbers periſhed | in the flames; 
ſome were hurled from precipices ; and alen 7 
| hanged. The ſtreets were crouded with diſ- 


tracted matrons, Infants, torn. from the mo- 


ther's breaſt, were transfixed with lances, or 
ground to atoms beneath the wheels of car- 


riages “ — Well might oy” miſerable Anglo- 
1 Sarong 


„ 


* Jam vero, per omnes provincias agris vaſtatis, villis præ- 
datis, civitatibus crematis, e cle is ſpoliatis, clericorum et mo- 
nachorum, aliis ferro jugrulatis, aliis flammis conſumptis, aliis 
de murio pracipitatis, aliis ſuſpenſis; ; matronis omnibus per 

6 2 1 Plateas | 


A I2 ) 


Saxons inſert a petition in their daily ritual, to 


be delivered from an enemy, capable of ſuch 


horrid cruelties as theſe+. 


The firſt recorded account which I meet 
| with of Lymington, is contained in that vene- 


rable monument of antiquity Domeſday- Book; 


where it occurs in the following terms. 


„ Ipſe comes tenet unam ian in Len- 


6c tune T ; et Fulcuinus de eo. Leving tenuit 


_— * * r — 


— — 
4 * Py . — 9 . : l 


plateas diſtractis, et demum ignibus injectis; parvulis a matrum 


uberibus avulfis, aut lanceis exceptis, aut ſuperacto carro, 
minutatim contritis, &c. Alured. Bever. Annal. L. 8. p. 114 
ide, quoque, Oſbernum de Vit. 8. n Ar ch. Cant. | 
Ang. Sac. Torn. 2. p. 135. 


| + A furore Normannorum, eripe nos Kaki 1 Was the 


ſhort, but emphatic petition, introduced into the Anglo-Saxon 
Litany of the 1oth century. The Danes, and other Scandic 
tribes, were all included in the general appellation of Normanni, 
; becauls they were men, who came from the North. 


+ Lentune, a corruption of Limintun, written, probably ; AC- 
cording to the Norman pronunciation of the word. For the 


clerks who drew up the Rotuli from which Domeſday-Book was 
compiled, being Normans, the names of places, were ſpelled, 
according to the orthography of that people. Brady's Hiſt. 
Eng. in Pref,—Hence ariſes an almoſt univerſal difference, in 
the names of places, as they occur in Domeſday-Book, and as 
they are at preſent pronounced: from which circumſtance, as 

Mr. Warton obſerves, we cannot always appeal with certainty 
to this ancient, and venerable record; which would otherwiſe 
have poſſeſſed the higheſt authority, and, have afforded infor- 


don, now, never to be obtained. Hiſt. Kid. p. 29. Note (p- - 
60 in 
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in paragio. Tunc pro una hida ; modo, pro 


- 3% 


dimidia, quia ilva eſt in Foreſta. Ibi unus 
villanus, 2 ſervi, et 3 bordarii habent 1 


N 


e carucatam, et 4 acras prati. Tempore 
E 


A 


Regis Edwardi, valebat 20 folidos ; ; et Pol 


et modo, 15 folidos*. f 


The paſſage may be thus Engliſhed. 
The ſame earl poſſeſſes one hide in Lentune ; ; 
and Fulcuin holds under him. Leving for- 


merly held it in parcenary+. It was, at that 


time, aſſeſſed at one hide 1. It is now aſſeſſed 


at half a one, becauſe the wood is thrown into 


the Foreſth. Here are two ploughlands|. 


8 


— oo 


os... Hampſhire extracted from mn Domeltay-Bok, p. aka quarts ; 


N Faulder, 1789. 


4 Parcenary. This tenure, which is of Norman origin, 
implied the younger brother holding his feif of the elder; and 


the latter of a ſuperior lord; but both continuing in the homage 


and ſervice. Grand Conſtumier c. 28. 30. Gloſl. ad Calc. 


Downey Hampſhire, in verb. 


+ The Hyde contained one hundred Norman acres, which 
were equal to one bundred and twenty r eN ones. Idem 
Gloſs. 

{I The ſituation of this wood is nearly defined, to this tay 


p by the two hamlets, called upper and lower woodſide.— Theſe, 


probably, ſkirted the wood, which ſtretched from gs to 
Pennington. 15 


1 That | is, a ſufficient quantity of land to occu py two ploughs. 
Here, 


E 


Here one villain*, two ſlaves, and three bor⸗ 
derers, occupy one ploughland, and four acres 
of meadow. In the time of King Edward (the 
_ confeſſor) its annual worth was twenty ſhil- 
lings. It was afterwards, and is now, worth 
fifteen ſhillings annually. 


On the above extract I wiſh to make the 
following obſervations. 


In the firſt place, I remark, that from the 


flight mention made of Lymington, the only 
one which occurs in this famous record, one 
would be apt to ſuppoſe it muſt have been an 
inſignificant village, at the period of the ſurvey. 


I am, however, of a contrary opinion, and for 


theſe reaſons. 
The primary intention of the conqueror in 
| making the extenſive ſurvey which Domeſday- 
| book exhibits, was, to gain an accurate know- 


" 


* The difference between the Servi, and Villani, was, the 
former had no property at their own diſpoſal themſelves, and 
whatever they could acquire, belonged to the lord, whoſe work 
they performed, and were ſupported by him. The latter held 
their lands on the precarious tenure of the lord's will, but paid 
a a fixed rent to him for the ſame, and the fruits of their labor, 
after this payment, belonged to themſelves. They were, how- 
ever, a kind of live flock, 5 transferable with the Manor. Du 
Cange Gloſſ. in voc. 


ledge 
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| probably, ſubfiſted there in the Saxon times, 


(1s) 


ledge of his own demeſne poſſeſſions, and the 


lands of his followers, the great feudatory 
| lords, who held iz capite under him; that he 


might be acquainted, with the real and exact 
value of the former, and the quantity of hidage, 
or land-tax, which was, or ought to have 
been paid, by the latter. Hence it happened, 


that the under-tenants, and ſuch as lived in 


little trading towns, who held no landed pro- 
perty, but trafficked under the protection of 
their immediate lord; are not, in a variety 
of inſtances, taken notice of in the ſurvey. 


Accountable only to the lord of the fee, whoſe 
. permiſſion to trade they obtained by certain 


annual rents, ſuits, and ſervices; or whoſe 


9 protection was voluntarily offered them; they 
were altogether abſolved from the land- tax or 


hidage termed the Geld, and therefore without 


there was ſome gabelle payable by them to 
the crown, as fenants of houſes (as in the in- 


ſtance of a few houſes in  Thuinam, Chriſt- 
church, which paid a rent of fixteen pence 
to the king) there was no occaſion to make 
mention of them in the domes- day ſurvey. 
Beſides no notice occurs in the above extract 
of the ſalt works at Lymington; which, moſt 


and 


( 16 ) 


and which we know from documents now 
remaining, were in exiſtence at the conqueſt, 
or a very few years after it. Theſe, indiſpu- 
| tably, would have been minuted in the ſurvey 
of Lymington, had the clerks employed on 
the occaſion intended to have recorded every 
thing accurately. Add to this too, we ſee 
nothing of the church or chapel, although it 


is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, there muſt have been 


one here at the compilation of domes-day book, 
ſince Baldwin de Redvers, who lived about 
ſeventy years afterwards, in a grant to the 
Canons of Chriſt- church, confirms the dona- 
tion of his grandfather, of the church (among 
other things) of Boldre, with his chapels of 
Brocheherſt ( Brockenhurſft and Limenton*. All 


theſe circumſtances, I fay, taken together, 


amount nearly to a certainty, that the minute 
made in Domeſday- Book, and cited above, 


relates, not to the toren, but to the manor, 


of Lymington ; ; in other words, to that diſtrict 
of land which from a very early period had 
been called ſo, from the name of the principsl 
village or town within it. 


Vide Appen. N.. 19. 
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e 
The Earl, or Comes, who is ſaid to have 
been in poſſeſſion of the manor of Lymington 


at the æra of the general ſurvey, was Rogerius, 


or Roger de Y very; a nobleman who had ac- 
companied the conqueror in his expedition to 
England“. On the numerous ſoldiers of for- 
tune who followed him on this occaſion, 
William beſtowed poſſeſſions with a degree of 


laviſh magnificence, that almoſt exceeds be- 


lief— The fidelity of Earl Moreton was re- 
c compenced by a donation of ſeven hundred 
and ninety- three manors. Odo Biſhop of 
Baieux, received from the hand of his brother 


four hundred and thirty-nine manors Hugo 
de Port, reckoned upwards of four hundred 
within his domain — Henry de Ferrers one 


hundred and ſeventy-lix, and many other 


Norman noblemen, an equal, or a greater 


5 yy 


Domes- day book evinces, that Comes Ro- 
gerius taſted largely of the conquerors bounty: 


numerous and extenſive manors occur in that 


* Regiſter Oſeney Abbey, Ms. in Bib, Chriſt Bes Coll, ; 


Oxon. 


+ Kelham's Key to Dom. Book. Brady s Pr el to Hiſt. Eng. 
Dice on Dom. Book prefixed to Hutchins's Hiſt, Dorſet. 


vol. . N record, 


Nu 
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record, in the counties of Huntingdon, Oxford, 
Warwick, and Glouceſter, as belonging to 
him; excluſive of his poſſeſſions in Hampſhire. 
Perhaps he was as worthy an object of the 
monarch's liberality as any of his followers. 
His character ſeems to have been particularly 
amiable conſidering the age in which he lived. 
Gallantry in battle, and fidelity in friendſhip, 
were the leading features of 1t—I relate the 
following anecdote as it has a reference, as 
well to the poſſeſſor of Lymington ſeven hun- 
dred years ago; as to the anceſtor of an ancient 
and honorable family, a branch of which lives 
in its neighbourhoad at preſent. 
At the æra of the Norman invaſion Roger 5 
de Yvery, and another noble Norman Robert 
0 D'Oiley, were connected together by the 
ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip. In the raſh, and 
romantic enterprize Duke William was about 
to undertake, (for notwithſtanding its ſucceſs, 
it was without diſpute highly ſo) theſe two 
brother-ſoldiers and friends, were engaged; = 
and in the true ſpirit of the times, agreed, : 
by the interchange of mutual oaths, to divide 
equally between them all ſuch lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions, as the fortune of their ſwords might 0 
atchieve, or the Wo of their leader might 


confer 
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confer on thank in _this mighty expedition. 
After its ſucceſsful termination, the conqueror 
largely recompenſed the valour of both. In 
the courſe of a ſhort time, however, a pro- 
digious acquiſition of territory, fell to the 


lot of Robert D' Oily, by his marriage with 
Alditha, the only daughter and heir of Wigod 


de Wallingford, a potent Saxon lord, who 
inherited great eſtates—Here it ſeemed, the 
compact made between the two friends could 


not be expected to operate: for as the mar- 
riage was an event which happened a con- 
ſiderable time poſterior 1 to the conqueſt, Robert 
might with ſome appearance of juſtice have 
urged, that it could not come within the 
terms of an agreement which extended only 
to the immediate conſequences of the enter- 
prize. The generous Norman notwithſtand- 
i thought differently; and nobly divided 


with die fiend the additional eſtates he then 


became poſſeſſed of. Roger de Yvery had 
for his ſhare, conſiderable tracts of land, and 
| amongſt the reſt an honor in the county of 
Oxford, which then received, and has fince been 
known by the name of the barony of Yvery*. 


—_—_— 


* + Kennet Ant. Collins's Peerage, 


= 2 Ws A rare 


10 


A rare inſtance this, of high honor and un- 
broken faith, in an age when agreements ratified 


by oaths were conſidered as binding, ſo long 


only as it appeared to be the intereſt of either 


party to keep them. 


I be vaſt eſtates of Roger de Yvery which 
he thus poſſeſſed through the favor of his 
prince, and the generoſity of his friend, de- 


volved at his deceaſe, on his ſon, a youth of 
the ſame name with himſelf. This Baron 


alſo, the ſecond Norman poſſeſſed of Lyming- 


ton, ſeems to have been a ſoldier of conſide- 
rable merit. As long as the conqueror lived, 
he continued his faithful adherent, and friend; 


but on William's deceaſe, and the unjuſt 
ſeizure of the crown by Rufus, diſguſted, 
either at the tyrant's uſurpation, or his fe- 
rocious and arbitrary manners, Roger de Yvery 
inrolled himſelf in the number of the Barons 


who adhered to Robert, and raiſing a con- 


| fiderable body of forces, committed much 


havock and devaſtation in * county of 
Leiceſter®, 


* Collins's Peerage, 


This 
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This inſurrection, however, was not at- 


tended with the ſucceſs its motive merited. 
The monarch by force and policy, ſoon 
quelled it; and Earl Roger with ſeveral other 


malecontent Barons, being obliged to leave 


the kingdom, to avoid the rage of the irri- 


tated tyrant, their large poſſeſſions were for- 
feited, and Lymington, among the reſt, eſ- 


_ Cheated to the crown. 


It continued annexed to the royal demeſne, 


till the reign of Henry Iſt; who granted it, 
together with the Lordſhip of the Iſle of 
Wight, the Borough of Chriſt-church, and a 
large tract of land extending from thence to 
Beaulieu*, to Richard de Repariis, or Redvers, 
* Baron deſcended from one of the nobleſt ; 
families of Normandy ; ; who had been a ſteady 
adherent of the monarch, in the various ſcenes | 
of tumultuous conteſt by which his reign was 


diſturbed. 


* A memento of this royal ow is preſented, in the nameo! 


5 the farm, near Baldre Church ; which | is even now called Roydon, = 
or king” 8 gift. | | 


_ + Worſley's Hiſt. Ifle of Wight, P. 51. Dugdale' 8 3 
tom. 1. Þ 254» « et Appendix No. 17, 18, 19. 
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Lymington coming thus into the poſſeſſion 


of a powerful and opulent Baron, the advan- 
tages of its ſituation became objects of particular 
attention. Its ſalt-works quickly increaſed in 


value; and a port being eltabliſhed, the wines 
of France, and other foreign commodities, Were 


unſhipped at its quays x .— Trammelled by the 
ſuperſtitious reverence for the monaſtic cha- 
rater which infected his age, Richard de 
Redvers beſtowed ample donations on all the 


religious houſes in his neighbourhood. Quarre 
Abbey, in the Ifle of Wight, partook of his 
bounty ; and a tithe of hs: falt of Lymington, 
was given by him to this monaſtery, a ſhort 
time after he had been in poſſeſſion of the 


town: a grant which his ſon Baldwin, aug- 


mented and confirmed+, for the falvation of 


the ſouls, as he expreſſes it, of his mother, 


himſelf, and all his anceſtors. Donations to 
the church and bequeſts to pampered monaſtics, 


being conſidered at that time, as the moſt cer- 


tain means of conciliating the favor of offended 


heaven, and making atonement for every ſpecies 
of moral turpitude. 


FOG 


——— 


* Rot. Parl. Zo Edward J. 
5 Appendix, No, 1 
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Lymington continued to be a part of the 


large poſſeſſions of the De Redvers family, till 


the latter end of the thirteen:h century; when 
the policy of Edward the IId, availing himſelf 
of that indifference to temporal concerns, which 


uſually marks the laſt hours of expiring age; 
' prevailed on Iſabella de Fortibus, the heireſs 


of the Redvers family, and inheritrix of their 
ample eſtates, to make over to him by deed, 


on her death-bed, for the ſum of fix thouſand 
marks) the Lordſhip of the Ifle of Wight, and 


ſuch other honors as ſhe poſſeſſed in the county 


of Hants. Hugh de Courtnay, Baron of Oak 
hampton in the county of Devon, the next 
heir of the deceaſed, ſuſpecting the equity of 
this tranſaction, inſtituted a Claim to the eſtates, 


and petitioned the parliament to ſet aſide this 
queſtionable conveyance—The matter was. 
therefore ſcrutinized, and witneſſes examined 
on each ſide of the queſtion ; when after a full 
hearing, the parliament authenticated the deed 


by which Ifabella had paſſed away her poſ- 
ſeſſions, and Earl Hugh's claim was in courſe. 


difaloweds, 


— ———Y 


— C—_ 
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* Rot. Parl. 8 & 9. Edward II. See the  proeetings in Sir 
Rickard We Appen. Hiſt, Iſle Wight. 
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The great object of Edward in this myſterious 
purchaſe, was to wreſt from the hands of a 
ſubject, ſo conſiderable and dangerous an honor, 


as the Lordſhip of the Ifle of Wight, which 


without diſpute muſt have been a continual 


ſource of jealouſy to the crown; as its poſſeſſors 


exerciſed the rights of ſovereignty uncontrouled, 
within its limits ; and could at any time, when 
actuated by caprice, or prompted by reſent- 


ment, occaſion by the power and ſituation of 


this demeſne, conſiderable uneaſineſs to the 
reigning prince. Edward therefore having 
gotten the Iſle of Wight into bis poſſeſſion, 
his chief wiſh was gratified and he ſeems to 
have returned to the heir of Iſabella de Fortibus, 


a trifling part of the other eſtates, as ſome 
conſolation for his diſappointment.  Some- 


what of this kind I am led to imagine ; ſince 
J find that at the deceaſe of this Baron, a few 
years afterwards, the manor of Lymington, 


was numbered amongſt his other poſſeflions®. 
In this family I think it continued, till the 
year 1538, the 29th year of Henry VIIIth; 


when Henry ws Earl of e 


*% Collins's Peerage, V. VI. P. 458. | | 
being 
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being convicted of treaſon, the all-graſping 


hand of the king, ſeized the lands of this 
victim of his tyranny, and annexed them to 
the crown. The concluding ſcenes of this 


nobleman's life, afford a ſtrong example of 
the inſtability of mortal grandeur, and as ſuch 
ſhould be a ſolemn monition to human pride. 


Careſſed and eſteemed by his prince, honors 


and eſtates accumulated thick upon him—In 
1522 he received from Henry the Lordſhip 


of Caliland in Cornwall, and a ſplendid man- 


ſion, which had belonged to the attainted 
Duke of Buckingham, near London. Three 
years afterwards, the title of Marquiſs was 
conferred upon him. In 1529 he ſubſcribed 


to the articles exhibited againſt Wolſey. In 


1536 gave his vote againſt the unfortunate 


Anna Bulleyn. In 1538, filled the exalted, 
and important office of high ſteward, at the 
trial of the Lords D'Arcy, and Huſſey: and 
in the enſuing January—he bowed his own 

neck on Tower Hill, to the axe of the exe- - 


cutioner®, 


Rf N « Such 


163 | = 
Such is the ſtate of man. To day he puts forth 18 f 
„The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſonis, — 
„ And bears his bluſhing honors thick upon him: 

„The third day, comes a froft, a killing froſt ; 
And, when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His ercatneſ; is a_ripening "ups his root, 

« And then he fails.” v 


One of the r Which a village or 
town derived in former times, from the pro- 
tection of a powerful poſſeſſor, was a freedom 1 


of trading, under a certain yearly rent, paid to the 1 
lord, in return for the privilege. The liberty f 85 1 
of carrying on a foreign traffic was poſſeſſed 
by the inhabitants of Lymington ; who, as I 
| hinted before, imported conſiderable quantities 
of the continental wines. I find alſo, by an 

ancient quo warrants, that a fair was eſtabliſhed 

in the town, fo far back as the 8th of Edward 

IId, a convenience it probably enjoyed, from 

ſome charter of franchiſes, granted by the 

De Redvers family, which has long ſince 

periſhed, and is now forgotten. . 

With reſpect to theſe appointed periods of 
publie concourſe, it may in ſome degree de- 

velope the manners of our anceſters to obſerve, 

that in ancient times, when large commercial 
towns were few in number; and when there 
was no communication even between them 

| and 
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and diſtant parts of the kingdom; the fair 


was the grand emporium, of all the conve- 


niences and luxuries of life; to which mart, 


the inhabitants of the adjoining country flocked, 
to lay in their ſtock of neceſſarics for the en- 
ſuing year*#. Theſe fairs were productive of 
_ conſiderable advantage to the lord of the diſ- 
trict in which they were holden, as well as 
of convenience to the ſurrounding country. 
For every one who attended as a ſeller, paid : 


a certain toll proportioned to the quantity of 
the articles he vended: and the purchaſer, 


who came from afar, was content in a lawleſs 


and pillaging age, to render his tribute to the 


lord's bailiff, for ſafe conduct in going to and 


from the fair, and for protection during the 


time he continued there. 


I have obſerved above, that it was cuſtomary 
at theſe annual marts, for families to purchaſe 
their houſehold ſtores for the year's conſump- 


9 — ton 


— 


* Fairs or wakes, had their origin, not in a view to public 
convenience, but, like moſt other inſtitutions of the dark ages, in 


the errors of ſuperſtition, They grew out of thoſe large aſſem- 


blies, which, in the early corruptions of chriſtianity, uſed "= 
meet at the dedication of churches, or on the anniverſaries of 


favorite ſaints. Du Freſne in voc. Fri. 


7 Du Freſne ut ſupra. 


tion. 
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tion. Among theſe were included, carcaſes of 


ſuch animals as ſerved culinary purpoſes; which 


being ſalted and barre/led up, were expoſed to 
ſale at ſuch periods. For ſo entirely was the 
time of our anceſtors employed, in waging 
foreign wars, ſettling domettic 8 diſputes, or 
following the ſports of the ſield; that no at- 


tention was paid to gra2mg, one material 
branch of modern huſbandry: and few, or 


none of the nobility, had a ſufficient quantity 
of cattle, for the conſumption of their families, 
notwithſtanding the extenſive demetnes, which 
moſt of them poſſeſſed. Habits of attention 
to agriculture and grazing cattle, had not got- 
ten a footing amongſt our great men, till the 
latter end of the ſeventeeth century. A re- 
markable inſtance of their diſregard to the 
latter, occurs in the Northumberland houſe- 
hold book; by which it appears, that one of 
the greateſt Barons of the ſixteenth century, 
was obliged to have recourſe to fairs, for the 
carcaſſes of bullocks, and ſheep, for the uſe 
of his family during the year; doubtleſs, be- 


cauſe he could not furniſh fat beaſts from his 


dn paſtures. The regulation is couched in 


the following words. © He that ſtandes 


* charged, with my lordes houſe, for the 


cc houll 
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„ houll yeare, if he may poſſible, ſhall be at 
« all faires, where the groice emptions (gene- 


« ral ſtock) ſhal be boughte for the houſe for 


« the houlle yeare, as wine, wax, beiffs, mul. 


« tons, (the carcaſſes of oxen, and ſheep) 


« wheite, and maltie*.” A paſſage, by the 
bye, which diſplays the importance of fairs, 


ſo late as the year 1512. 


I find Lymington to have been a borough 
in the reign of Edward III. and as ſuch, had 


ſummonſes ſent to it ſor the return of repre- 
ſentatives. But it ſeems not to have complied 
with the precept; nor did its members attend 
the Britiſh ſenate, till the 27th of Queen 
Elizabeth f. In the reign of James I. its in- 

corporation by charter took place ; after which, 
its returns became regular. In former times 


indeed, before the Houſe of Commons had 


acquired its preſent weight and importance in 
the ſcale of the conſtitution, the right of re- 
preſentation in parliament, was conſidered, by 


many towns, as a burthen ; and there are in- 


{ſtances on record, of boroughs petitioning to 


be excuſed from this expenſive honor. The 


r — 


* D . - 5 * 


* Northumberland Houſchold Book, f. 40. 
+ Willis s Not. Parl. in pref. 


cepreſentatives 
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repreſentatives of towns in thoſe days being, 
in general, choſen from among the actual bur 
 geſſes of the different corporations, were unable, 
without affiſtance, to bear the heavy expences 
of travelling to and from the parliament ; and 
accordingly they often found it neceſſ lary to 
apply to their conſtituents for a regular ſalary, 
while they continued thus employed in their 
ſervicex. Hence, many boroughs whoſe re- 
ſources. were ſmall, choſe rather to wave the 
_ privilege of having particular guardians of their 
rights in the national ſenate, than to be loaded 
with an annual expence, which they could not 
conveniently ſupport. The practice of this 
payment for parliamentary attendance, conti- 
nued till the cloſe of the laſt century; when it 


1 


— 


* Among the archives of the town of Southampton, is a 
minute in the following words: 1ſt Hen. VII. Thomas Reynold 
rode fro Southampton to the parlement, Jan. 23, and returned 

Mar. 8, being ſix and forty days, and received for his parlement 
wages C. 7 131. 44. This allowance amounted to 40d. or 35. 4d. per 


day. Book marked Water Works, fol. 155, 157. It was extremely 


common at this time, and during the two preceding centuries, 
for the ſheriffs or other officers, to whom the writs for the 
election of members of parliament were committed, to return 
that ſuch and ſuch boroughs could not ſend repreſentatives to 


the national ſenate, propter eorum  debilitatem, et nee 
becauſe of their Inability and Poverty. 


expired 
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expired with the famous Andrew Marvell of 


facetious memory; who repreſenting his native 
place, Kingſton upon Hull, in two parlia- 
ments; the burgers allowed him a handſome 
ſtipend, for the ſupport of his dignity, during 
the period of his public ſervice#. The right 
of electing the repreſentatives for Lymington, 


is at preſent veſted in the mayor and burgeſſes; 


though it appears by the corporation books, 
that the commonalty of the town anciently 
exerciſed the ſame privilege. At che latter end 
of the ſeventeenth century however, the right : 
of election being diſputed, and each of the 
contending parties returning two members in 
ſupport of their reſpective pretenſions ; the 
claims were inveſtigated by a committee of the 
| Houſe of Commons, which after due delibe- 


ration, and inſpection of the town archives, 


5 reſolved; that the | repreſentatives of | the 


* 


2 Ae Oxon, V. II. p. 619. J am told there is preſerved | 


in the corporation cheſt of Chriſt-church, a bond from Sir 


Peter Mew, (who repreſented that borough in parliament, 


about the beginning of the preſent century) to his conſtituents 


the condition of which inſtrument, is, that he the faid Sir 


Peter Mew, will not demand any pecuniary reward of the bur- 
geſſes, or put the borough to any nes, on account of his 


* 


ſervices | in parliament. 


W 


( 32 ) 
borough of Lymington, appeared for the moſt 


part, to have been elected by the mayor and 


burgeſſes, and that the right of ſo doing, 
ſhould i in future be veſted in them. 


The town under conſideration, gives the 
— title of Viſcount, to the eldeſt ſon of the Earl 


of Portſmouth. 
This honor was firſt conferred, on the 
amiable John Wallop, by George I. in the 


ſixth year of his reign ; who raiſed him to the 
dignity of a peer, by the titles of Baron Wallop 
of Farley Wallop, and Viſcount Lymington, 
in the county of Southampton. The preamble 
to the patent which confers this dignity, de- 


ſerves inſertion, for the very judicious reaſons 
it gives, for the exaltation of the patente. 


« Since of all the privileges that belong to 
« the ſupreme authority, we eſteem that to be 
cc the moſt valuable, which enables us to give 
% 4 juſt reward to thoſe men who deſerve well 
« of their country. We have determined to 
place, among the peers, our truſty and 
% well- beloved, John Wallop Eſquire, one 
ef . the lords of our treaſury ; of a very 
0 ancient, and during the reign of our royal 
anceſtors, the Saxons in this iſland, of an 


« illuſtrious family. 


« But 


Fs 


r 


„ 

* But we having had experience, in his 

« executing public affairs, of thoſe virtues that 
before adorned a private life; candour of 
“ manners, integrity of mind, and {kilfulneſs 
« in buſineſs, we are perſuaded, that the Js 
| honors of the _ peerage, will neither be 
greater than his merit, nor conferred upon 

te him ſooner, than they were expected by all 

be "we men“. 

Little, if any, of the local hiſtory of Ly- 
mington is to be found in record. Tradition 
alone preſerves a few particulars of its ancient 
: ſtate. A ſource of information which is not 
1 to be altogether deſpiſed; fince ſome authority 
is due to accounts tranſmitted without inter- 
1 ruption from father to ſon, in places whoſe 

ſttuation has precluded them from general com- 
munication. Tradition then aſſures us, that 
the town of Lymington has been fired and 
2 plundered Zhrice, in the deſtructive viſits of 
the French. Female preſence of mind faved 
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* + Collins's Peerage, V.V. p- 195. | 

+ The town of Lymington, formerly, ran in a direction 
| north and ſouth, inſtead of eaſt, and weſt. The epithets of od 
and new, applied to different parts of the town, ſeem to teſtify. : 
the truth of the tradition mentioned above. 
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N 
it a fourth time. A party of theſe marauders 
had landed on a ſimilar ſcheme of depredation: 
but the leader of it being extremely hungry, 
determined to ſatiate his appetite before he 
compleated the purpoſe of his viſit. The tu- 
telary genius of the place directed him to the 
habitation of a madam Dore, a perſon of ſome 
conſequence, who at that inſtant was ſeated 
at a plentiful table.— The abrupt entrance of 
the foreign viſitor, diſcovered to her in a mo- 
ment, the danger which threatened the town 
and its inhabitants. There was no time for de- 
liberation. An intuitive quickneſs of thought, N 
| and an uncommon degree of fortitude, pointed 
out to her, immediately, the proper line of 
behaviour. She received the Frenchman, and 
his boiſterous retinue, with the greateſt affabi- 
lity; produced all the delicacies of her houſe ; | 
and enlivened the repaſt, with many ſprightly 
remarks, and the moſt unreſtrained pleaſantry. 
The commander who poſſeſſed, I preſume, a 
large ſhare of national gallantry, was ſo faſci- 
nated by the winning manners, and profuſe 
bounty of this generous hoſteſs ; that he ſacri- 
ficed his intereſt to his gratitude, and left the 


town without perpetrating the leaſt act of 
devaſtation, or exaction. 


The 


e 
The inhabitants of Lymington teſtified their 
diſlike to the exceſſes of rebellion in the ſeven- 
teenth century, by their aſſiſtance of Prince 
Charles, in an attempt he made to reſcue his 
father, when confined in the caſtle of Cariſ- 
brook. In 1648 ſeveral ſhips from the par- 
liamentary fleet, having revolted to the young 
Prince, he appeared before Varmouth in the 
Ile of Wight, with nineteen fail, and a body 
of two thouſand men. A party of them he 
landed without much oppoſition ; but the par- 


ſome troops, under the command of Major 
Jermy, and the people of the town not afford- 
ing him the aſſiſtance he expected, Charles 
after ſuſtaining ſome little loſs, was obliged 
to retire*. It is ſaid that during his conti- 
nuance in Yarmouth road, ſo deeply intereſted 
did the people of Lymington feel themſelves. 
in the ſucceſs of his attempt, and fo ardently 
did they deſire the reſtoration of the impriſoned 
monarch, that the fleet was ſupplied by them 
with plenty of proviſions, gratis; Mr. Dore, 
the mayor of the place at that time, having 
alſo engaged to take an inferior command 3 


* Whitlocke's memorials, p. 319, 320. 


. Charles 8 


liament having pre- occupied the place with _ 


„ 


1 


Charles's little army, in caſe it had gained a 
footing in the iſland. 


One more anecdote on the authority of tra- 


dition, and we have done.— That facility in 
diſcovering means of extrication in. caſes of 
emergency, which ſo ſtrongly marks the fe- 
male character, was diſplayed in another in- 

ſtance at Lymington during the reign of 


James II. A large party of the leading people 


in the town and neighbourhood, firmly adhered 
to the cauſe of the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth; and their uſual place of aſſembling 
was the houſe of a Mrs. Knapton, who ſeems. 
to have poſſeſſed a maſculine ſpirit, and ſtrong 
_ underſtanding*. One day the junto was con- 
veneds, and deep in conſultation over a pipe of 
tobacco and cann of ſtrong beer, the great ar- 
ticles of regale in thoſe days; when news 


— 


ID 


* After the unhappy termination of the battle of Sedgemore, 
and the deſtruction of Monmouth's hopes; his friends ſtrongly 


adviſed him, to make towards Uphill, a creek on the Severne, 


and from thence into Wales. But the Duke (knowing he had 


many adherents in that town and neighbourhood) determined to 
ſeek Lymington. His attempt, however, failed; and tradition 
ſays, he was taken near Ringwood; from which place, he wrote 


an ineffeftuai, 8 letter to the King. . bit. | 
V.-III. pe „ 


arrived, 


= eee 
arrived, that intelligence had been received of 
3 their meeting, and a party was at that moment 
5 = entering the town for the purpoſe of appre- 
1 hending them. The gueſts were inſtantly de- 
4 ; | fired to make their eſcape through the back 
© windows ; the pipes were broken, drinking 
veſſels hidden; and leſt the effluvium of the 
tobacco ſhould betray the ſecret of the meeting, 
our ingenious female involving her face in a 
flannel wrapper, took a lighted tube and 
ſmoaked moſt vigorouſly. —When the party 
reached the houſe, they ruſhed impatiently 
into the room, where they expected to find 
the prey: but what was their ſurpriſe, to 
M7 | perceive nothing but an old woman, appa- 
XZ rently in a violent paroxyſm of the tooth-ache, 
endeavouring to remove her pain by fumiga- 
tion.—The ſtratagem had its intended effect; 
and the party retired without making further 
ſearch after the adherents of Monmouth, 
The ancient church of Lymington, which 
probably periſhed in one of the deſolating viſits 
of the French, ſtood to the northward of the 
preſent town, on the right hand of that part 
of the turnpike road, called Broad Lane. A 
trace of its ſituation may be diſcovered in a 
ſemicircular hollow at this ſpot; where, as I 
3 _ have. 
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have been informed, remains of its foundation 


were viſible in the beginning of the preſent 
century. 


The oldeſt part of the exiſting church was 


built, I ſhould judge, about the reign of Henry 
VI; and though a regular pile at frſt, con- 

fiſting of a nave and two fide iſles, with 
tower, or ſpire, in the center; it is become 
now, by various ſubſequent alterations ex- 
tremely informal. The only objects in it worth 
notice are; a plain table monument with no 
inſcription, ſtanding in the veſtry; the ſlab * 
which is compoſed of a ſingle piece of marble, 

meaſuring nearly nine feet in length, and four 
in breadth* ; and an elegant buſt in white 
marble, of a Mr. Charles Colborne, executed 
by the tamous Ryſbrack. 


* Since writing the above, this monument has been re- 


moved, to admit certain alterations in the part of the church 


where it ſtood. The remains of the perſon who repoſed be- 


neath it, had been evidently diſturbed, previous to this laſt 
exhumation; as the tibiæ were placed above the ſhoulders; and 
ſome of the ribs at the foot of the receptacle wherein the body 
lay, which was formed ſomewhat coffin-wiſe, with rough, un- 
| hewn ſtones.— The only remarkable circumſtance obſervable 
in the remains, was; the number of teeth in each of the jaws, 


and the firmneſs with which they were fixed in the cancelli. 


The 
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The following ſingular memorandum is in- 
ſerted in the regiſter, under the year 1736. 
Samuel Baldwyn Eſquire, ſojourner in this 
« pariſh, was mes fed, without the Needles, 
« in Scratcher's Bay, ſans ceremonie, May 
« 20th.” This was performed in conſequence 
of an earneſt wiſh he had expreſſed to that 
effect, a little before his diſſolution.— And 
what reaſon do'ſt thou think reader, could 

urge him to have his body caſt into the ocean, 
rather than quietly committed to the earth ? b 
No motive of erring ſuperſtition.—No whim 
of bewildered reaſon.— But a determination to 
diſappoint the intention of an affectionate wife; 
who had repeatedly aſſured him in their do- 
meſtic ſquabbles, which were very frequent, 
that if providence permitted her to ſurvive 
him, ſhe would revenge her conjugal ſuffer⸗ 


ings, by occaſionally dancing on the turf that 
covered his remauns. , . 


* 


—Tantzne animis cœleſtibus irz? 


The t manufacture ever carried to any 


height at Lymington is /alt ; for which it was 
formerly much celebrated“. "This article was 


Cambell's Polit. "FORE v. I. p. 151. | 
+ Oo doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs made very early on the coaſt of 


Hampſhire. St. Ambroſe, according to Camb- 


den*, ſpeaks of it in terms of praiſe—The 
Milford Salina or ſalt-works, occur in domes- 
day book f; and ſhortly afterwards, we find 
a tithe of the Lymington ſalt to have been 
given to the monks of Quare Abbey in the 


Ifle of Wightt—when theſe ſalt-works were 


in their zenith, which was about five and 
twenty years ago, I am told they returned 


into the exchequer, for duty alone, the an- 


nual ſum of fifty thouſand pounds. At that 
period the London markets were chiefly ſup- | 
plied by the Lymington falt-works, and ſome 
of their produce was taken off by the American 
merchants. Since then, however, they have 


been gradually declining ; owing to the pro- 


prietors of the brine pits and rock-falts, in 


the north, and north-weſtern parts of the 


kingdom, being able to underſell the Ly- 
mington manufacturers conſiderablyß. The 
fact is, the proceſs by which the marine ſalt 


* Britan, Hamp. p. 123. Gibſon's Edit. 
1 Hampſhire extracted from Dom. Book. 
J MP1. 
; Cambell, V. I. p. 360. | 
is 
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is produced, requires the conſumption of large 


quantities of coals; which being brought from 


Sunderland and Newcaſtle, the original price 
of the article, the various expences attending 
the freight, delivery of it, &c. together with 
the duty, amount ſo high, that the Lymington 
conſumer pays in the proportion of three to 


one, more than the northern manufacturer, 


for every chaldron of coals which he uſes. 
The manufactures of this article in the ſouth 


of England, as ſoon as they perceived the 
3 diſadvantages under which they laboured, and 
5 the ruin they were threatened with in conſe- 
quence of them; endeavoured to avert the evil 
by an application to parliament. They ac- 


cordingly petitioned the Houſe of Commons a 


few years ſince, ſtating their ſituation, and 
praying relief, — The aſſiſtance they require 4, a 


was, an exemption from paying the duties on 
coals, uſed in the manufacture of ſalt; or a 


"IF drawback, tantamount thereto, to be allowed 


out of the falt duties, at the time they were 


paid, The legiſlature however, thought pro- 
per to refuſe this exoneration; ſo that it is 
probable the Lymington ſalt-works, would, 


e er now, have been utterly extinguiſhed, had 


not a ſeaſonable demand for the ſalt ſprung 


— 


Se: 


vp from Maryland and Virginia, which, to- 


gether with a trifling exportation of it to the 
London market, ſtill keep them in exiſtence ; 
though theſe caſual demands, may be ſaid ra- 
ther to have e the æra of their diſſo- 
laticn, than to have invigoratcd, or increaſed 


the manufacture. 


It ſeems indeed, as if the ſouthern ſalt- - ma- 
nufacturers, had ſome reaſonable foundation 


for their hopes, that parliament would have 
attended to the ſubſtance of their petition when 
it was prefented ; ſince one material object 
of national concern, the encouragement of na- 
vigation, was involved in the queſtion. The 
quantities of coals conſumed at the different 
ports on this coaſt, at which falt is made, 
were immenſe; and as they were all water- 
borne. from Newcaſtle, or Sunderland hither, 


a large fleet of colliers, the beſt nurſery of 


Britiſh ſailors, was continually employed i in the 
ſervice. Add to this, the uſeful purpoſes, to 


which the narine ſalt may be almoſt exclu- 
ſively applied, ſhould ſeem to demand parti- 
cular attention : I mean, the curing, and pre- 
ſerving of meat, butter, and cheeſe, for which 


it is notorious, this ſpecies is infinitely, to be 
preferred t to any other. 


The 


1 


The proceſs in manufacturing this neceſſary 
article of exiſtence, is extremely ſimple. 
Ihe ſea- water is firſt pumped into certain 
ſhallow quadrilateral. reſervoirs of earth, called 

ſalt-pans. In theſe it remains expoſed to the 
influence of the ſun, till a certain proportion 
of it's freſh particles are exhaled; ſo as to 
leave it ſeven times ſtronger than it was in 
its original ſtate.—It is then conducted by 
another pump, into flat iron pans, of eight or 
nine feet ſquare, and as many inches deep; 
which being placed over a fierce fire, the 
| liquor or brine is boiled, until all the remain- 
ing freſh particles have paſſed off by evapo- 
ration, and nothing is left in the pans, but 
pure ſalt. This is thrown together into pro- 
per veſſels for a few days, to drain; after 
which, it 1s fit for uſe. 7 5 

It muſt not be forgotten that the beſt Glau- 
ber, or medicinal ſalts, are alſo made at Ly- 
mington; but the exceſſive duty of twenty 
pounds per ton upon them, has operated al- 
moſt as à prohibition to their ſale, and nearly 
ruined this branch of the ſalt manufacture. 
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Roman camp at B uckland. ne on _ 


n. Bolare and Brockenhurſt. 


MONG the innumerable memorials of 
ancient times, which meet the inqui- 


: ſitive eye of the antiquarian, in almoſt every 
part of Britain; none occur ſo frequently, (at 


leaſt in ſuch places as have eſcaped the labors 
of the hind) as earth-works. 


Theſe efforts of human induſtry may be 


divided into three claſſes ; firſt, ſuch as ſerved 
Z hoſtile purpoſes, and were either ſtationary 
= camps, or temporary entrenchments ; ſecondly, 
ſuch as marked the limits of a conqueror's 
acquiſitions, or bounded the poſſeſſions of 
neighbouring tribes ; thirdly, ſuch as covered 
the remains of the ſlaughtered warrior, or were 


raiſed as trophies to his memory. 
When we view theſe huge vallations, inter- 


minable boundaries, and ſpreading tumuli, we 


are at a loſs, which to admire moſt; the 
boldneſs of the deſign, or difficulty of the exe- 
cution, 


22. ͤ VT... 
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cution, in works, before which, the efforts 


of modern labour fink almoſt into nothing ; 
works that could only have their origin, in 
the unbaffled patience of Roman exertions, or 


the tumultuary numbers of barbarian hoſts. 
Of theſe curious remains of antiquity, nu- 
merous inſtances are to be met with in the 


ſouthern part of Hampſhire ; large tracts of 


which diſtrict having hitherto remained in their 


original, barren ſtate. 
« Non raſtris hominum, non ulli obnoxia 
curæ;“ the works of our anceſtors, ſtill con- 
tinue uninjured, and almoſt entire. 
1 hall confine myſelf at preſent, however. : 
to the deſcription of ſuch of theſe as lie im 
mediately in the neighbourhood of Lymington ; 
which require particular notice, fince they 
prove that place, and the country immediately 
around it, to have been, in ancient days, the 
| ſcene of active conteſt : the theatre, on which 

were diſplayed, at various times, the ſteady 

valour of the conquering Roman; the faint 
exertions of the forſaken Briton ; and the irri- 
ſiſtible aſſaults of the encroaching Saxon. 


The firſt earth- work that claims our atten- 
tion, on account, both of its antiquity and 


magnitude; is a Roman camp, about three 
| quarters 
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quarters of a mile to the north of Li ymington, 


which preſerves in the name it now bears, a 


hint of its former deſignation ; being called 
Caſtle- field, or Buckland: -rings. As this en- 


campment has been thought by ſome, to be an 
inſtance of Daniſb caſtrametation*, have been 
particular in my endeavours to aſcertain its 


real authors; and the reſult of theſe endea- 


vours, which I proceed to lay before the 


reader, will, I truſt, induce him to aſſent to 


the opinion, that it owes its formation to the 
: Romans. 


From the works, remaining to our times, 


of ſuch ancient authors as have written on 
the tactics of this extraordinary people, we 
learn, that caſtrametation was reduced to a 
ſyſtem among them ; built on certain ſettled 


principles, which the experience of ages had 
led them to adopt ; and regulated by ſtated 


rules, from which they ſeldom deviated in 
Fates. 


Philoſophical tranſactions, No. 475, p. 273. 
1 Eros UT&eX 000; Tag avToh, Yewgnr. aro; em) mes Ta Tagiu{o) a; 
Y Xgurres Teo; Tarra rig ig TORO? . de Caſtris, Edit. 


Stephani Amſter. 1660. 


The 
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The form of the camp was always either 


ſquare or oblong*, with the corners rounded 


off. The ſituation, if poſſible, on an emi- 
nence: both becauſe it gave the encamped 

| legions the view and command, of the country 
round, and alſo prevented the enemy from 
gaining the advantage of ground, and attacking 


them from above}. It was regularly placed 


near a ſtream, or copious fountain of watery. 
A ſingle vallum, and foſſe ſufficed them, ex- 
cept when the particular ſituation of the camp, 
required a greater number of vallations.— Its 
four ſides uſually faced the four cardinal points: 
and a porta, or entrance- in each, permitted 


ingreſs, or egreſs to the foldiers||. 
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*Aſpice ſpeciem caſtrorum univerſam, quadrata, vel quadra 


_ #bbonga eſt, Prolegomena de Caſtris Hypo! et  Polybii, Edit. 
Amſt. 1660. 


+ Angulos caſtrorum circinari oportet. Hyginus 
Ne mons caſtris immineat per quem ſupervenire hoſtis, aut 


proſpicere poſſit, quid in Caſtris agitatur. Hyg. 
Cæterum, quocunque Latere flumen five fontem habere 
debebit in qualicumque poſitione. Hyg. ; 


Jam quatuor portæ, et ad eas ducentes, grandiores vie 


_ ſecant caſtra, quo neque multitudine portarum infirmetur 


munitio, et ab omni parte, educi et eruptione puter commode 


15 queant. Prolegom. ut ſupra. 
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| Theſe were the regulations obſerved by the 


Romans in forming a camp: which charac- 


teriſtic marks if Buckland-rings be found to 


poſſeſs, there will be no difficulty in deter- 
mining, to what people it may be aſſigned. 
The work in queſtion then ſeems to have 


them all. Its tuation is on an elevated ſpot 


of ground, higher than any part of the ſur- 


rounding: country ; enjoying a moſt extenſive, | 


and ſweeping proſpect. At the diſtance of one 


hundred and fifty yards from its eaſtern extre- 
mity flows Lymington river, a copious ſtream, 


which the camp overlooks and commands: 


Its form is a long ſquare ; and the dimenſions 


of the valla, and foſſæ, accord preciſely with 


| thoſe mentioned by Hyginus, Polybius, and 
Vigetius, as uſed by Romans on ſimilar occa- 
ſions. Its four ſides ſtood exactly eaſt, weſt, 


north, and ſouth; and on the three exiſting 
ones, (for the weſtern one was purpoſely level- 
led about fifty years ago) traces of the Portæ 
are ſtill to be diſcerned. gy 

There are indeed two circumſtances, which 


= might lead one to ſuſpect, (if we had not ſtrong 
23 reaſons to counteract the ſuſpicion) that Buck- 


land- rings were formed according to the rules of 


a more artleſs, and capricious caſtrametation, 


vor. 1. — than 


than the Roman ſyſtem. The one is, the vallum 
on the north, ſouth, and eaſt ſides being treble, 
and on the weſt only double* ; an anomaly, I 
confeſs, rather uncommon in the earth-works 
of theſe people: and the other is, the interior 
vallum on the north forming, towards it's eaſt- 
ern extremity, an unuſual ſweep, or deviation 
from the ſtraight line they in general affected to 
uſe. The former, however, may poſſibly be 
accounted for from the elevated ſituation, and 
irregular character of the ground; which oblig- 
ed them to exceed their uſual number of valla- 
tions : while the curvature of the nothern val- 
lum, ſeems to have been purpoſely permitted, 
to humour the undulations of two deep foſſes, 
which nature had previouſly formed, in ſome 8 
degree at leaſt, to their hands. =_ 
It will be obſerved alſo by the repreſentation 9 
of the work in the annexed plate; z that its Ml 
ſouthern fide was continued rather further in an 
eaſtern direction, than the oppoſite one. The i 
prolongation, however, i is but trifling, being i in 1 
the proportion of two hundred and ten to two 
hundred yards. _ ES | 


e 


* The outer foſſe towards the weſt, makes part of the ich N 


road from Buckland to Sway; it is ſufficiently obvious there 
never was a third vallum on this part. 
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The dimenſions of this e are as 


: follow. 


The length of the area from ft to weſt, 


| meafiring it on the north ſide, two hundred 


yards. 
The length from eaſt to weſt, meaſuring i it on 
the ſouth, or prolonged ſide, two hundred and 
ten yards. 

The breadth of the area towards the weſt, 
one hundred and twenty-five yards. 

The breadth of ditto, towards the caſt, one 


| hundr ed and thirty-five yards. 


The circumference of the whole, pacing it 


according to the inner foſſe, eight hundred yards. 


The perpendicular height of the inner vallum, 


meaſured from the area, may be about eight feet; 
though it is rather irregular, being in many 
places, higher, and in others lower: an altera- 
tion which fixteen hundred years may well be 
thought to have effected. 


Oblique height of the inner 8 5 
length of the ſope or talus, from the edge of 


= the area, to the mo of the e — 
1 feet. 


The breadth of this ditch taken” froth the 


* . of the i inner, and ſecond valla, about forty 
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The whole work in it's original and com- 
pleat ſtate, might cover about twenty acres of 


ground. 

The annexed plate i is engraved from a ſketch 
of this encampment taken i in 1720, when it 
was perfect: at preſent, only three ſides of it 


remain; the eaſtern one having been. levelled 
about half a century ago, by a farmer, who. 


for the purpoſe of gaining a few roods of arable 


land, committed this fad depredation on one of 
the fineſt examples of Roman caſtrametation 


in the kingdom. 


About two miles to the chuck Can of Caſtle- 5 
field, on a ſituation naturally exalted, ſtands a 

| large regular mound of earth, (now called Mount 
Pleaſant) which, I doubt not, was formerly the 
ſite of a Roman watch- tower, or Jpeculum, and 
had a connection with the work deſcribed. 
It commands a wide view of the river, country 
adjacent, Iſle of Wight, and ocean; and.any 
ſignals made from hence, would be clearly ſeen 
not only at Buckland-rings, but over a very 


ample extent of country. 


In addition to the arguments above advanced : 
in favour of our encampment being the product 
of Roman labour, I adduce one more, which 1 


think is ſu fficient to do away all heſitation re- 


ſpectin 8 . 
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ſpecting its authors — The annexed plate re- 


preſents two pieces of antiquity found in the 
area of the work we have been deſcribing; the 


one marked (A) turned up about fifteen years 
ago by the plough, the other (B) diſcovered by 


ſimilar means about twelve years ſince. They 


are both at preſent in my poſſeſſion. With 
reſpect to the former, which, I preſume, aſcer- 


| tains beyond a doubt the remote antiquity of 


Buckland-rings, it may be neceſſary to inform 


the reader, that it is one of, thoſe inſtruments 

| which though rather varied in their forms, ſeem 
to have been intended for the ſame purpoſes, 

and are all indiſcriminately denominated Celts. 


Of theſe, great numbers are found in every 


part of the kingdom, and though various 

opinions haye been entertained reſpecting their 
original uſe; yet the ableſt antiquarians aſſign 
them an ra, at leaſt as diſtant as that of the 


Romans here. 


Some, with that wildneſs of hay which at 
times marks the hypotheſes of the antiquarian, 


imagine that the Celts were the heads of walk- 
mg ſtaves, which the more civilized Britons in 


time of peace carried in Weir hands“. 


2 


—— 


** 


* Mr, Thoreſby, Lelandi thn. v. I. p· 1 17. 
E TT: conſider 
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conſider them as chiſſels, with which the in- 


ſcriptions on the ancient ſepulchral monuments 
of the Romans were engraven k. WWormius called 
them wedgeo, uſued by the Cimbòric, and other 
northern nations in their wars; when they en- 
gaged hand to hand with the enemy: whilſt 


Hearne aſſigns them a place amongſt the imple- 


ments of Roman maſonry, and concludes that 
they muſt have been of admirable uſe in forming 


their aggeres, conſiſting of earth, ſtone, and 
wood. An hypotheſis 0 the general ſlen- 
derrneſs of their form entirely deſtroys}. But 
the learned and rational Mr. Borlaſe, ſeems to 
have come neareſt the truth, when he ſays they 
were the heads of ſpears, javclins, or arrows, 
uſed both by the provincial Romans of Britain, 
and by the Britons themſelves$. 


Perhaps indeed the fact is that Celts were | 


originally Gaul; iſh weapons; introduced into 
Britain by ſuch tribes of Gauls, as migrated 


— — * — 


oy Benet Branden. 1 v. 3. p. 419. 

+ Wormii Muſeum. p. 354. 

1 Apud. Leland. Itin. V. I. p. 119 

$ Borlaſes's Antiq. Cornyall, p. 286. 

Why ſhould we not ſuppoſe them to have been the heads of 


the Mataræ, mentioned by Cæſar, which the Celtic nations hurled 


from their chariots of war 7 Cæſar Lib. 1. De Bell. Gall. 


hither. 


e 
hither from their own country. — The Romans 
after ſubduing and civilizing this kingdom, 


finding the Celts to be weapons in general uſe 
among the conquered, which they managed with 
addreſs and effect, wiſely permitted ſuch as were 
incorporated into their legions to continue the 
uſe of them; and after ſome time, even added 
them to their own liſt of military weapons; for 


they were too ſagacious a people to diſdain 


_ adopting an uſeful hint, though it were offered 


by a barbarian. And this hypotheſis will ac- 


count for the circumſtance, of Celts being 
found as well in places where veſtiges of the 


preſence of the Romans remain, as in ſpots in 


which no traces of them are to be diſcerned. 
The palm of antiquity may in theſe caſes be 
given to the latter, ſince they were probably 
uſued by the Britons previous to the arrival of 
their conquerors, or at leaſt before the cuſtom 


of incorporating them into the Roman n 


took place. 


The Celt ſaid ch to have been found on 


5 Buckland-rings, ſeems to be of the moſt ſim- 
ple kind, having no ſocket, ring, or perforation, 
by which it might be affixed to an handle 


There are indeed two grooves, one on ah of L 
the flat ſides; but it is difficult to Imagine in 
> 3 What 


1989 


what manner it might be faſtened by cheſe to 


its ſtaff, ſufficiently firm to anſwer the purpoſes 
of a miſſile weapon, 


broken off by ſome kind of violence, and many 
irregular indentatious appear on its edge. The 
annexed plate contains an exact repreſenta- 
tion of this very ancient implement of war. 


The ſpur (B) is but a child of yeſterday 
compared with it's venerable companion. This 
too was taken up by an huſbandman, in the area 


1 am totally at a loſs to 


of Buckland-rings. 
account for the manner in which it came there 
ts age, however, I think cannot exceed 
three centuries. The ſpur uſed by our Anglo- 


Saxon anceſtors, was of a much more ſimple. 
form: it had no rouelle, the neck terminating | 
in a point, and but one ſtrap to affix it to the 
| heel®. 
on their arrival here alter the faſhion of this in- 
the pryt-ſpur, ſo called from its - 
ſingle point, continued in uſe till the latter end 
of the thirteenth century, at which period, and 

not t til then the rouelle wo to make it's ap- 


Neither did the Normans immediately 


ſtrument 
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Its compoſition is partly 
copper, and partly lead, and it has apparently 
been caſt in a mould. The corners have been 
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: pearance in ancient delineations*. This faſhion 


being once adopted, in a ſhort time, like all 


other faſhions, was carried to an extreme; and 


the gallant horſeman of the fourteenth century, 


confdered: a ſpur with a rouelle five or ſix 


inches in diameter, as a very ornamental part 


of the equeſtrian attire . 


Our ſpur may, probably, be given to the 
ra when this ridiculous and dangerous cuſtom 


began to decline. Its appearance indeed in- 
dicates, that it has not been hidden many 


centuries in the earth, as the iron, of which 


metal it is compoſed, has not ſuffered ma- 


terially by the ruſt. 
Having thus I think clearly aſcertained the 


people to whom the formation of Buckland- 


rings may be attributed: it becomes neceſſary 


to inquire in the next place, for what particu- 


lar purpoſes theſe vaſt aggeſtions were raiſed. 

With reſpect, however, to Roman antiqui- 
ties in Britain it may be premiſed, that the 
writer whoſe inquiries are directed to inveſti- 


gate the age or deſignation of their /efſer works, 
will find himſelf ſurrounded by e diffi- 
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* + Strutt's Horda Angel 8 v. I. p · 48. 
1 Groſe's Mil, Ant. v. 1. p. 103. 


culties. 


For what hope can he entertain of giving a ſa- 
tisfactory account of an mferior encampment, 
when the conſtant ſtations of the Romans in 


culties. When he attempts theſe diſquiſitions, 
he enters a land of darkneſs, where 


„Nox atrà circumvolat umbra.” 


Britain are ſtill unſettled; and the reſpective 


courſes of their four great roads hitherto unde- 
fined ?—It being then impoſſible to arrive at 
pro in matters of ſuch profound obſcurity, he 
muſt be content to offer to his reader conjecture 
in its room: which if it be indulged with 
caution, and ſupported by any collateral evi- 
dence, is aſſuredly deſerving of ſome attention. 


Suetonius tells us, that Veſpaſian in the 


reign of the emperor Claudius, through the in- 
tereſt of Narciſſus, was conſtituted lieutenant 
of a legion, ſent into Gaul, and from thence 
into Britain. That he fought in this country 
thirty pitched battles; conquered two power- 


ful nations; captured upwards of twenty towns; 


and brought the Iſle of Wight under the 


Roman yoke.— That he effected theſe at- 
chievements, partly under the command of 


Aulus Plautius, a conſular lieutenant, and 


partly under Claudius himſelf.— And, finally, 
FV 15 that 
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that in conſequence of theſe ſervices, he was 


rewarded with a triumph, and two ſacerdotãl 


dignities*. | 
Other hiſtorians of authority alſo mention 


the glorious ſucceſs of this for tunate general 1 in 
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4 am tin then to b Buckland- 
rings as a work of Veſpatian's, formed for 


the purpoſe of protecting ſuch Roman ſhips 
as might have attended him in this expedition. 


The ſtate of the river at preſent, cannot be 


any argument againſt this hypotheſis. That 


its waters ſixteen hundred years ago, were 
neither ſo ſhallow, nor ſo limited as they are 
now, may Oy be Juppaled, ſince there 


ms 
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2 Sueton. in Vit. Veſp. Claudio principe, Narciſſi gratia | 


legatus legionis in Germaniam miſſus eſt, inde in Britanniam 
tranſlatus, tricies cum hoſte conflixit. Duas validiſſimas gentes, 


ſuperque 20 oppida, et inſulam Vectam Britanniæ proximam, in 
deditionem redegit; partim Auli Plautii conſularis legati, par- 


tim Claudii ipſſus ductu. Quare Triumphalia ornamenta, et in 
ſpatio brevi duplex ſacerdotium . * 30 9. edit. Janſon, 
Amſterdam. 


Dion. Caſſ. Hit. lib. 65. Tacitus als. ſpeaks of Veſ. 


paſian's ſucceſs when i in Britain. Divus Claudius autor ope- 
ris, tranſvectis Legionibus, auxiliiſque, et aſſumpto in partem 


rerum Veſpaſiano; quod initium venturæ fortunæ, domitæ 
gentes, capti Reges, et monſtratus fatis Ve. Vit. Agric. 


©. 13, et Hiſt. I. 3. c. 34. 


are 
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are thoſe alive at this day, who have heard 
their anceſtors declare, that a century back, 


the channel was ſufficiently deep, to admit 


loaded veſſels, of eighty or ninety tons bur- 


then, ſome hundred yards higher up the 


river, than the fituation of Buckland-camp. 


Beſides, the inquiſitive eye may ſtill diſcern, 


in a moraſs which runs in a right angle from 
the weſtern ſide of the river nearly to the foot 


of our entrenchment, the traces of a cut or 


dock, evidently connected with the work; 
which though in the lapſe of ages, it has been 


entirely choaked up, and converted into a 
ſwamp, yet probably was ſufficiently deep in 


Veſpaſian's time, to receive the "gue" of the 
Roman gallies. 
At the diſtance of two miles from the camp 
I have thus largely deſcribed, are ſeveral tumuli 
or barrows ſcattered over the heath, called Sway 
Common. 

It may be amuſing to had a few minutes 


in contemplating theſe repoſitories: of the de- 


parted warriors and in offering ſome obſer= 


vations on this very ancient mode of inter- 
ment. 


That there is a ka in the mind of 
man, which occaſions him to look forward, 
5 — 
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8 dinavian chief. 


„ 
with ſome degree of anxiety, to the diſpoſition 
of his body after the vital ſpark has forſaken it; 


and which excites a ſecret wiſh, that his me- 


mory may not be altogether blotted out, nor 
himſelf conſigned to eternal oblivion when he 


has ceaſed to eriſte, is obvious, from the prac- 
tice which has prevailed in all ages, and almoſt 


all countries, of depoſiting the remains of the 


departed, in ſome ſpot where they might be 


ſecure from diſturbance or violation, and mark- 


ing the place of interment with ſome token, 
as a memorial of the deceaſed: 


For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing, anxious being cer reſigned; 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling' ring look behind? 


Various modes of ſepulture, have for theſe 


purpoſes been adopted; but the moſt ancient 
and univerſal, is the burrow+ or tumulus. 
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* This natural FRY is thus expreſſed by an expiring Le 


& Place me,” ſays Calmar mortally wounded, 
« at the fide of a ſtone of remembrance, that future times may 


hear my fame, and the mother of Calmar, rejoice over the 
4 ſtone of my renown.” 


* Fall I may, but raiſe my tomb, 
« Crimora! Grey ſtones, a mound of earth, ſhall ſend my 
“name to other times.” Ofſfian. 


+ We call theſe artificial mounds of earth A but very 
improperly, their right * is burrows, Barrow ſignifies 
= a Frs a 


89. 90. 
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In the holy Bible indeed, the firſt and moſt 
remote account which occurs of an interment, 


is that reſpecting Sarah, where her body is 
faid to have been depoſited in the cave of 


Mach hpelah, which Abraham had purchaſed for 
that purpoſe*. But I ſhould think this was * 
rather a refinement upon, or alteration of a 
more ancient cuſtom, than the original one; 


ſince the tumulus was certainly the method 


moſt obvious to ſavage ſimplicity: to guard | 
a the ſame time the remains of the departed | 
from pollution, and to hand down his memory 
to poſterity, by a viſible obje&, ſecure both 
from it's form and materials, from carly decay, 
- Of the f 1 nad of caſualtyF. 


a a place of defence—burrow comes from byzig, to hide or bury. 
Borlaſe Antiq. p. 211. note (d). The remains of our mother 
: tongue, the Saxon, are beſt preſerved, among the lower country 

people; who are out of the way of adopting thoſe innumerable 


exotic words, and new-fangled modes of ſpeech, with which our 


language is daily adulterated.— Among this defcription of peo- 
| PS tumuli, are ſtill denominated burrows. | 


Gen. c. vil. 
4 To confirm the truth of this 1 let it be noted, 8 


= that the inhabitants of Botany Bay, who ſeem to be but little i 
removed from the primæval ſtate of man, generally practiſe 


interment under tumuli. See Capt. Tench's Narrative, p. 


The 
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The Greeks from the earlieſt times, depo- 


ſited the bodies of their deceaſed under tumuli ; 


as Homer and other ancient authors give us to 
underſtand}. This cuſtom continued among 
them for ages; but the place of interment 


gradually increaſed in ſize, ſplendor, and coſt- 
lineſs, till at length the thoughtleſs profuſion 
of Alexander the Great, expended on the tu- 
mulus of his favourite Hephzſtion, the incre- 


dible ſum of twelve thouſand talents*. 


The Afjyrians a people of very remote Ins: 
KL tiquity uſed this mode of ſepulture; ; and Ninus 
== the founder of their empire, was buried by 
0 his wife Semiramis under an _ mound of 


: earth. 


'The Perfians, according to Hyde, bad A 


ſimilar cuſtomꝭ.— The Lydians alſo buried 


under tumuli; and Herodotus gives the follow- 


ing curious account of the formation of the 


mound, under which were placed the remains 


of e wn of chat n 


* 5 


FF us — — 


+ Mad. 7. 5 119—23. 247. et aliis loci 


Wt nias in Phocicis, c. 5. p. 808. 
Tumulumque ei 12 millium talentorum fecit, eumque poſt 


mortem coli ut deum juſſit. 
+ Diod. Sic. lib. 2. c. 1. 


Hyde Vet. Per. c. 34. p. 410. 


Juſtin lib. 12. c. 12, ad finem. 
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( 64 ) 
„ There, (in Lydia) ſays the hiſtorian, 


is the ſepulchre of Alyattes, the father of 


« Creſus; the baſe of which is formed of 


« large ſtones; the upper part is a mound of 
earth. It is faid, that merchants, labour- 
ers, and courtezans*, conſtructed this tu- 
„ mulus; and by what remains of the work 


“to our times, it appears that the gir/s com- 


„ pleated the larger part of it. The cireum- 


« ference of this ſepulchre is three thouſand 


eight hundred feet; and its breadth one 
* thouſand three Kea feet+.” 


The pyramids themſelves, thoſe e 
memorials of human ſuperſtition, ſeem to be 


nothing more than an improvement upon the 
earthen tumulus, originally in uſe amongſt the 


eee 


— TT — a . 
= 1 HE Ky 0b {ds X&6 ατt 3 n 
L Archer underſtands theſe words, | in the ſenſe T have given | 


| them above. 


+ Vide Herodotus Clif. c. 93: The fame hiſtorian, Lib. IV. 


c. 71. tells us the Scythians buried their great men, in a ſimilar 
way. His aſſertion is confirmed, by thoſe vaſt tumuli, to be 
met with, at this day, in the deſerts of Siberia, and Tartary; 


apparently of great antiquity. Bell's travels. See alſo Archzolog. 


V. II. p. 222. et 262; where are accounts of barrows two 


hundred feet high, and three thouſand in circumference. 


+ Savary's letters on Egypt. Salmon $ Ay of Rom. Ant. 
in Brit p · 37 | 


| That 


("993 

That the early Romans buried their dead 
in the ſame manner, we learn from Virgil®, 
The practice continued with them for centu- 
riesF ; but gradually declined, as chriſtianity 
ſpread itſelf through the empire, and ſwept 
away the follies of paganiſm}. 

The Guacas of the Peruvians, were nothing 
more than tumuli, or mounds of earth, with 
which they covered the bodies of the de- 
ceaſed : and late diſcoveries evince, that the 
ſame cuſtom is practiſed by the fimple and 
2X unlettered inhabitants of the South-ſea iſlands]. 
YH The northern nations, to whom we owe 
4 our origin, always depoſited their dead under 
i barrows. NS 
The numerous Celtic, or Druidieal ones, 
ſcattered over every part of the kingdom and 
= the Britiſh iſles, convince us that the Gauls 


£. ** EE. — Penn ES SY ner * » bat. 1 r : ann.,m; ; _ 


ba Aneid U. v. 20). See alſo Servius in An. II. on this | 
paltage;., 
| — fuit ingens monte ſub ai | 

| Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere Buſtum. 

+ Germianicus buried the bodies of Varus's ſoldiers under 
rundi, Tacit. Annal. Lib. I. See alſo Pliny, I. VII. c. 54. 

_ } Macrobii Saturnal. I. VII. C. 7. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. 

$ Robertſon's hiſt. America, v. III. p. 222. 

|| Cook's Voyages, v. I. 


VOL. II. 


a ailluſtrious warriors to aſhes, with particular 


DE Erigit. Tac. Mor. Germ. c. 27. 


( 66 ) 


and ancient Britons had this cuſtom*. Taci- "I 
tus fays of the Germans; © There is no 6 
ambition of ſuperb burials among them: bt 
care only is taken to reduce the bodies of 


4% woods—as for the ſepulchre, it is formed 
« of tur and the Scandic tribes uſed a 
ſimilar mode of interment, univerſally}. 
If I muſt fall in the field, ſays a north- 
* ern chieftain, “ raiſe high my grave Vinvela. 
Grey ſtones and heaped up earth, ſhall mark 
« me to future times.” When the hunter 
ſhall fit by the mound, and produce his 
« food at noon ; ſome warrior reſts here, he 
« will fay, and my fame ſhall live in his 
a praiſeh,” - 


* 
A 
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General 
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* - Cambden, Borlale, Stukeley, &c. | 
+ Funerum nulla ambitio ; id ſolum obſervatur, ut corpora 
dclarorum virorum certis lignis eee 8 ; 


+ Keyſler's Antiq. ſelect. Septen. p. 1 14. et infra. Bartholin. 
de Cauſ Contem. Dan. Mort. I. I. c. 0 
9 Offian. The Danes continued the 8 aka the tenth : 
century. Egillus ad arenam reverſus, fratrem ibi Thorolfum 
exanimem reperit; corpus ſuſceptum lavit; et ex temporum more, 
concinnavit, ad ſepulturam. Facto ſepulchro (magnum condi- 
derunt tumulum) Thorolfum cum armis omnibus, veſtibuſque 
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G 
General then, as this cuſtom was among 
the ancients, of burying under tumuli, it will 
be eſteemed rather a difficult matter at the = 


preſent day, to determine what particular peo- 
| ple were the authors of the different barrows 
7 that meet the eye, in almoſt every part of | 
90 Britain. But perhaps, there are a few general, 


and ſimple rules, which may enable us to 
diſcriminate between the Druidical, Roman, 


—_— and Daniſh barrows. 


The particular appearances on which theſe 


rules are founded, muſt be ſought for not 
only by examining the exterior form of the 
mound, but alſo by laying it open, remarking 
its interior conſtruction, and exploring its con- 


tents; | 


ſuls ibi compoſuerunt. Deinde Egillus, antequam diſcederet, in 
utrumque ei brachium ſingulares armillas aureas induxit. Poſtea 
ſaxis obſtructum ſepulchrum, humuſque ſuper injecta eſt, Tunc 


Egillus carmen cecinit, &c. . Antiquitat. Celto. Scandicæ. 
Copenhagen 1486, 4to. p. 51.“ Above we have the ceremonies 


of a Daniſh funeral. The body is firſt waſhed; then neatly ar- 


rayed; a bracelet placed on each arm; and Jepotiiad, together 


with the arms, and attire of the PORTS, on the ground. Heaps 5 
of ſtones are caſt over it; and a We of earth upon the ſtones. 
The forms conclude, with the recitation of a few extempore 


v erſes, by the neareſt of kin preſent, in praiſe of the deceaſed. 


= © e 


( 68 ) 


Thus, for inſtance, the ancient Britiſh, or 


Druidical barrows, which cover the remains 
of noble perſonages, will be found in general, 
either to be ſurrounded with a circle of ſtones, 
placed in an erect poſition, or crowned with 
a broad, flat, ſingle ſtone, laid on their tops“: 


whilſt thoſe of leſs conſequence, contain toge- 
ther with the aſhes of the dead, ſuch bits of 
arms, articles of attire, or ornamental baubles, 
as antiquarians refer to the times of DruidiſmTÞ. 


The elegant form, workmanſhip, and deco- 
rations of the urn ; the coins}, perſonal orna- 
ments, and various implements of domeſtic 
life found in many others, aſcertain them to be 
of Roman origin. 
Such as contain aſhes alone without urns 
or coins, may be given to the SaXOR 3 z whilſt 


_—_—_— * PT A. . 2 6 


: * — 


0 Borlaſe Antiq. Corn. p. 2222. 
+ The Druids unqueſtionably burnt their dead. 8 


Saxons, and Danes did the ſame. Cremation however ceaſed 
among the Engliſh, on the general converſion of the nation to 
Chbriſtianity; though we ſtill retain a trace of this very ancient 
cuſtom, in our burial ſervice, in the words aſhes to aſhes, 
1 Coins. For it was cuſtomary with the Romans, when at 
their ordinary funeral obſequies, after the corpſe was reduced : 


to aſhes, to place them in an urn, and put therein a coin of the 


Emperor, under whoſe reign the perſon lo _—_ had lived. 
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BP, 
the Dane lays claim to thoſe mixed aggeſtions 
of ſtones, and earth, within which are often 
diſcovered the human ſkeleton, and the maſſive 
fragments of Daniſh armour *. 
Hy applying theſe rules then to the barrows 
on Sway- Common, we find they were formed 
by two different people; moſt probably the 
Britons and the Saxons, 

'Thoſe which le due welt of the New Inn, 
on the Lyndhurſt road, 1 eſteem to be Britiſti; 
while the more formal ones, which have cach 
a foſle and circumvallation, and are ſituated 
about half a mile to the northward of the 
others, 1 call Saxon. 


* Before the arrival of Odin, the great northern legiſlator, in 
Scandinavia, the Danes, at their funerals, did nothing more, 
than lay the body of the deceaſed together with his armour, on 
the ground, and cover them with an heap of earth, and ſtones, 
Odin however introduced cremation, and the uſe of urns. Mal- 
let's North. Antiq. v. I. p. 341. From this period, burials, 

among the Danes, became more pompous, and expenſive; and 
were not unfrequently, attended with the ſacrifice of the wife, 


friends, and domeſtics of the deceaſed, who were conſumed on 5 = 


the ſame pile with the warrior's body. Keyſler's Antiq. Sept. 
Select. p. 147, 148. Hanover 1720. It is certain however, that 


dame Danes uſed their moſt ſimple and ancient mode of ſepulture, 


in their occaſional predatory viſits to this country; ſince they ſel- 
dom remained on the field of battle, ſufficiently long, to go 
through the cremation, &C. See alſo Salmon's Survey of Rom. 


Ant. | | 
5. 39 F 
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9 
My opinion is founded on the obſervations 
which occurred to me on opening both. 


About fifteen months ſince, I had the cu 
rioſity to dig into two of the former barrows, 


each of which might be about fifteen feet in 
diameter, and four feet high. The mound of 


the firſt was, I obſerved, entirely compoſed of 
the ſurface of the neighbouring land; a white 
gravel mixed with looſe ſand. Through this 


artificial heap we pierced to the depth of about 
four feet; when we arrived at a quantity of 


black earth, which had evidently ſuffered the 


action of fire; and amongſt it were large par- 
cels of wood aſhes. On removing this and 


digging below the ſurface of the natural land, 


we perceived that a cell, or excavation, of two 


feet in depth, and as many in length and 
breadth, had been formed in the bed of gravel 


which lies immediately under the ſurface, for | 
the reception of the urn. To this at length 
we came, but the careleſſneſs of the workmen 


prevented my taking it out in it's perfect ſtate : 


the ſpade of one of them unfortunately came in 
contact with it; and before I could interfere, 
had divided it into two parts. From the 
fragments of it however, I could judge of it's 


conſtruction. The * of the work - 
| — 


* 
manſhip, and clumſineſs of its form, (not 
unlike a ſmall punch-bowl, with an inverted 
brim) convinced me immediately it could not 
be Roman pottery; and the conviction was 
ſtrengthened, on remarking afterwards that it 
had never been either baked or glazed. It 
contained aſhes, and ſmall human bones in a 
ſtate of calcination, mixed with an earth of 
the texture and conſiſtence of peat. 

The ſecond barrow afforded the fame ap- 
pearances; except that being ſituated in a 
moiſter ſpot than the other, the urn contained 
in it, which had never been hardened by fire, 
Was reſolved into its original clay. 

'Theſe barrows I conceive, were formed by - 
the Britons dwelling hereabouts, at the period . 
when they were defending their liberties and 
lives, againſt the invading Saxons; when the 
arts which the Romans had taught them were 
not entirely forgotten, but had dwindled into 
a ſtate of miſerable degeneracy. | 

The other barrows which, as I before ob- 
1 have more marks of care and attention 
about them than thoſe juſt deſcribed, are ſitu- 
ated on the brow of a hill, a few hundred 
yards to the ſouth-eaſt of a wood, called 
Setley- wood. They are included within an 
4 entrenchment 


(74-7 


entrenchment which comes from the eaſt, runs 
a conſiderable way in an informal line to the 
weſt, makes an obtuſe angle, juſt within 

which the two principal barrows lie; then 


puſhing on in a northern direction, diſappears | 
in a cultivated field, about a quarter of a mile 


from the point, where it makes the above- 
mentioned diverticle, 

Towards the angle of this encloſed area, 
are placed ſeveral barrows, two of which pro- 


bably cover the remains of chieftains, or peo- 
ple of conſequence; ſince conſiderable labour 
and care have evidently been exerted in their 
formation. They have each a regular foſle, ; 
and vallum. The mound or tumulus, is com- 
poſed of part of the earth taken from the 


foſſe; another proportion of it forms the ſur- 
rounding vallum. It is evident theſe barrows 


were raiſed at the ſame time, ſince they are 


connected together; and have only a ſingle 
vallum at the point of their junction. I paced 


the foſſe of each, and found the larger to 


meaſure one hundred and ten yards, the ſmaller 
ninety- five yards. 


A ſhort diſtance to the ſouth. of thats. is 


another barrow of a ſimilar conſtruQtion, and | 


ſtandin 8 en tirely alone, 
This, | 
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This, and one of the two connected with 


cach other, I opened laſt ſummer, in company 


with the Rev. William Jackſon, Vicar of 


| Chriſt-church. The appearances were nearly 


the ſame with the Britiſh barrows above de- 


ſcribed ; except, that there was not the leaſt 
veſtige of an urn ever having been depoſited a 
in Scher of them. Cremation had, obviouſly 


been practiſed; ſince large quantities of burnt 


earth, and parcels of wood, reduced by fire 
to charcoal, were found in each: but after 
ſearching with great attention, removing all 
the factitious earth, and digging to a conſi- 


derable depth below the ſurface of the natural 
land, we were convinced that ſimply burning 


the body, and covering its aſhes with mould, 
had been the mode obſerved 1 in theſe ' inflances ; 


of inhumation, 
Theſe tumuli, then, 1 refer to the Saxons : 


and I think it will be allowed I have authority 
for ſo doing, when it is conſidered, that the 


German tribes, ſeldom, if ever, uſed urn- 


burialn. 


The cuſtom of burning the body, was com- 


= mon to all the northern nations : but that of 


£8 48 
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D a ** 
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* + Tacitus de Moor. Germ. Lelandi Aﬀertio Arturn, P- 44. | 
collecting 


(94 ] 


collecting the bones and aſhes, after crema- 
tion, and depoſiting them in urns, ſeems to 
have never generally prevailed among the 


Saxons. Beſides, the appellation of the tract, 


on which theſe barrows are ſcattered, adds 
great weight to the opinion I have ventured 
to offer. It is a compound of two genuine 
Saxon words: and not only points out the 
people who occupied the ſpot, but at the fame 
time marks it as the ſcene, of a furious and 
bloody conteſt®. T- would further inſinuate, 5 
that the impoſition of a Saxon name on the 
= place of action, clearly aſcertains Which of | 
the contending parties remained maſter of the 
field: ſince it has ever been a cuſtom with 
: conquerors, to commemorate the ſcene of vic- 
tory and glory, by trophies erected on the 
ſpot, or by appellations alluſive to the circum- 
ſtances of their ſucceſs. Perhaps too, the idea 


of our Saxon anceſtors, * been trium- 


The name of the ſpot is Lich-more or Lich- mere; literally 


the marſh of carcaſſes. See Nominum Loc. Explicatio in Voc. 
Lichfield ad calc. Sax. Chron. The name of Lichfield has a 
ſimilar derivation: and the etymology is ſtrengthened, by the 


arms of that ſee, which are a plain, or field, covered with 


kuman bones and carcaſſes, 


Phan, 


1 


5 
phant, in the battle fought on or near this 
place, may be ſtrengthened, by conſidering the 
barrows above deſcribed. The former are 
ſimple aggeſtions of earth, without foſſe or 
circumvallation; ſuch as a routed party obliged 
to retreat, but unwilling to omit paying the 
laſt offices to the deceaſed, might be ſuppoſed, 
in an hurry, to have formed: while on the 
others are diſplayed all thoſe marks of nice 


attention, which are only to be effected, in 


the ſeaſon of uninterrupted leiſure. 
It is not eaſy to elicite truth out of fable; 
or to collect, from the romantic and confuſed 


=_ events of Britiſh ſtory, a regular, connected, 


or even credible detail. It may however be 
worth while, juſt to look into the æra of the 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and ſee if 
there be any authenticated fact, which may 
lead us to the knowledge of the period when, 
and the occaſion on which, the barrows we 
have above deſcribed, were formed. 

: The Saxon chronicler tells us, that in the 
year 495, two Saxon leaders, Cerdic and his 
ſon Kenric, attended by five ſhips, landed in 
Britain, at the place which is called Cerdices- 
ora (Cerdic-ſhore), and on the ſame day fought 
a battle with the natives: and that in the 
_ | courſe 


1 


courſe of fix years, they conquered all that 


part of England, which afterwards formed 


the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons*. 


Notwithſtanding that the fituation of Cer- f 
die- ſhore has been much diſputed among anti- 
quarians, and the learned Cambden ſeems 
inclined to place it at Yarmouth i in Norfolk; 

yet there are reaſons for fixing it on the ſouth- 
weſtern coaſt of the kingdoe. Matthew of 
Weſtminſter is expreſs in this reſpect ; and 


the learned editor of the Saxon chronicle holds 


the fame . Beſides, the — of 


* An: 405. Hoc Anno appulerunt duo præfecti in Britan- 


niam, Cerdicus et Cynricus ejus filius, cum quinque navibus, 
eo in loco qui appellatur Cerdices-ora, atque eo ipſo die cum 
Britannis acie dimicabant. Annis circiter ſex quibus advene- 


rant, expugnabant occidentalium Saxonum terram, et primi 
reges extiterunt quos occidentalium Saxonum terra experegrinis 
habebat. Sax. Chron. apud Gibſon, p. 15. 1. VII. 

1 Cambden Brit. apud Gibſon, p. 387. 


1 Non deſunt viri graves, qui opinantur Cerdicum naves 
fare appuliſſe in Portum Hamtunenſem (hodie Southampton) et 


Calſhot in ipſa fluminis ora (quod exiſtimat Camden corruptum 


eſſe pro Caldſhore) eſſe Saxonum Cerdices-ora. Hanc certe 
ſententiam confirmat Matt. Weſtnaſterienſis collatus cum noſtris 
Annalibus. Hoc Ann. 5 14 referunt Stufum et Withgarum naves 


appuliſſe ad Cerdices-ora; eoſdem * in occidentali parte Britannia 
* applicuiſſe,” dicit Matt. Weſt. Vide Nom. Loc. Explicatio, ad 


Calc. Sax. Chron. apud Gibſon in voc. Cerdices-ora. 
Cerdic's 85 


1 


Cerdic's conqueſts, ſeems to indicate that his 
debarkation was in this part of Britain. In 
Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire, his proweſs was 
chiefly diſplayed ; and one of the moſt bloody 
battles fought between him and the Britons, 
was decided in his favor at a place called 
Charford, a few miles from the town of Chriſt- " 
church. 

The moſt gallant antagoniſt of Cerdic, who 
for a time, checked his victories, and kept 
alive the deſponding ſpirits of the _ 
Britons, was Ambroſius, or Natanleodꝶ; 
whom little more can be gathered from 1 
meagre, and obſcure annals of this period, 
than that he was equally brave and unfortu- 
nate. It is this chief, who, I am willing to 
believe, headed the natives of the country, 
in attempting to repel the invaſion of the 


n 
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* Anno 319. Hoc Anno, Cerdicus et Cynticus occidenta- 
lium Saxonum Regnum ſuſceperunt; et eo ipſo anno, depugna- 
bant contra Britannos in loco qui hodie vulgo dicitur Cerdices- 
ford; a quo uſque die regna vit occidentalium Saxonum * 8 
Regia. Sax. Chron. p. 13. 1. XV. 

f Cambden, and Archbiſhop Uſher, ſuppoſe Amproſius and 

Natanleod to .be the ſame perſon, the former his Roman, the 
latter his Briti/h name. See alſo Milton's Hiſt. England to the 
Norman conqueſt, p. 33. 1ſt Coll. ad Calc. 


Saxons. 


e 
Saxons*. The ſeveral barrows near Dibden, 
Fawley, and on Beaulieu-heath, may poſſibly 


be memorials of the ill ſucceſs which attended 


his endeavours to ſave his ſinking country, 


Unable to ſupport the furious attacks of the 
invaders, he was probably driven, by little 
and little, to the weſtward, till he reached 
the neighbourhood of Lymington. Here he 


made a ſtand, and entrenched himſelf on the 


banks of the river, at a ſpot, which even now 


retains the name of mbro/e-hole ; an obvious 


contraction of Ambroſius. An earth-work, a 
_ rude ſample of Britiſh caſtrametation, may {till 
be diſcerned at the place; and the farm, on 


part of which it ſtands, bears teſtimony to the 


preſence of the hero in this part of the country, 


by being called at preſent, Ambroſe- farm. 
The battle which decided the fate of Ly- 


mington and its neighbourhood, was, in all 


: probability, fought on Sway-Common. Routed 
in this rencounter, the unfortunate Briton re- 


tired with his forces, to the ſkirts of Dor- 


FRI n 


* Ambroſius, without any queſtion, fought ſeveral battles 


with the Saxons, in this part of the kingdom, in the beginning 
of the fixth century. See  Gough's Edit, of e v. I. 
P. 3155 


ſetſhire 3 
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ſetſhire; ; where, being purſued by Cerdic and 


his ſon, he ſealed his ſervices with his blood, 
at Charford, in the year 508k. 
Thus, I think we may without departing 


from reaſon, or probability, attribute the bar- 


rows deſcribed above, partly to the Saxon 


followers of the victorious Cerdic, and partly 


to the Britons, under the ill fated, but patriotic 


| Ambroſius. 


From a great number of Dorſa, or banks, 


traces of which are diſcerned on the Common 
T have been ſpeaking of, it may be conjectured, 
that the contending parties remained ſome time 
entrenched on this ſpot, before they came to 
a decifive engagement 
in ſuch various, capricious, and unintelligible _ 
directions; ſometimes interſecting each other, 


: theſe, however, run 


at right angles; at others, creeping on in pa- 
rallel lines; and now, diverging towards oppo- 


ſite points, that it is impoſſible, even to gueſs 
at the particular deſignation of any of them. _ 


The diſtrict we have been hitherto engaged 
in, and all the adjacent country, was, at the 
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* Anno 1 Hoc anno, Cerdicus et Cynricus interfecerunt 


quendam Britannum Regem, cui fuit nomen Natazlrod, et quin- 


que millia virorum cum eo; a quo tempore regio 
eſt Natan-leag uſque ad Cerdicesford. Sax. Chron. 27. 1. XXX. 


time 


nuncupata 


("v0 
time of the Domeſday ſurvey, included in the 
extenſive hundred of Bovre, or Boldre. 'This 
Ai.viſion ſtretched to the weſt, as far as Hinton, 
. in the neighbourhood of Chriſt- church; to 
the eaf?, as far as Baddeſley: took in Lind- 
hurſt to the north; and was bounded by the 1 
ihe ſea, to the /outh*, It embraced within its 
56 limits, beſides the places already mentioned, 
Fritham ; Oſſamſley; Walhampton ; Lyming= MX 
ton ; Aſhley; Baiſhley; Fernehill ; Boldre- = 
ford, and Boldre. At preſent there is no ſuch 
hundred; other diviſions having been adopted, 
which have blended. it with Chr iſt- church = 
hundred- T. | E 
Bovreford, the preſent village of Boldre, ſo 
called from its ſituation on the river, haas 
deen in Edward the Confeſſor's time, a manor | 
= of ſome conſideration its annual worth bein g B : 
, then eſtimatedat ten pounds. But lying within 
= the line, which William the conqueror had 
vl 7 drawn, to mark. the limits of his New-foreſt, : 


8 . i 8 ; - "> 


; ; * See my « Hampthire extrafted bom Dom. Book.” 

0) I Hovre the name given to this hundred in Dom. Book, was, 
Na probably, an alteration of its original one, Boldre. The ſub- 
1 . ſtitution of the letter V, for harſher conſonants, being a com- 
| mon practice of Norman ſcribes, who took the minutes of the 


. 


1 

ies value at the time of the ſurvey had dwind- 
led to nothing; and only two acres of its 
land were ſaved from afforeſtation, and granted 


by the King to Hugo de St. Quinton“. 


Although Boldre church did not exiſt when 
8 Domeſday- book Was compiled, it muſt have 
been erected, at no great diſtance from that 
period: ſince it is mentioned in certain char- 
ters, as old as Henry the firſt's time t. Du- 
ring the early part of this reign, the church 
of Boldre had been granted as a prebend, to 
the monaſtery of Chriſt- church; ſo that it 
muſt have been built in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The rudeneſs, indeed, of 
the ſtructure, ſuits well with the inelegancy a 


of that age; when the maſſive clumſineſs of 


Saxon architecture, had not yet given way to 
che more beautiful proportions of the Gothic 
ſtile. It is an irregular pile, probably built 
at different periods. The weſtern end ſeems 
to claim the higheſt antiquity. T he northern 
member was added about the reign of King 


E 


** 
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The minute in Dom. Book is as follows. 7/7 ac holds | 
one hide of the King in Bovreford. It is now in the foreſt; 
except two acres of meadow, which are held by Hugo St. 
Quinton. It was worth ten pounds. Dom. Book, p. 271. | 
+ Appendix, No. 2, 18, 19, et infra. 
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1 
John. This I conclude, both from the ſtile 
ind of the building, and the armorial cognizances 
the of painted glaſs, which were intended as de- 
. corations to its eaſtern window; and moſt 
* likely placed there, when this part of the 
i 3 edifice was compleated. Theſe repreſentations 
* conſiſt of the arms of Leis, the Dauphin of 
Francek, who had been invited into England. 
7 and crowned king, during the diſtractions of 3 ö 
; John's reign ; of William de Vernun, at that 
time lord of the Iſle of Wight; and other 3 
| barons who favored the cauſe of Lewis. : 
This William de Vernun, was grandſon of 
Richard de Redvers the elder; and inherited E 
all the vaſt eſtates of that affluent baron, of wp 
which Boldre made a part. He had his 
ſurname, from the place of his birth; a ſmall 
_- town in Normandy, on the banks of the 
Uk, Seine, and in the dioceſe of Evreaux. Fired 
= with indignation at the tyrannic deportment 
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1 elt 1s obſervable in this coat of arms, that the fleurs de lis = 
15 1 are ſcattered entirely over the field, a mark of its antiquity; for RH 
ly ſo, I am informed, in early times, the arms of France were 

. blazoned. The other undefaced arms are as follows —1. or, 
N 3 three cherronels, gules—2. checky azure and or, a bend gules. 
19 3 + See the pedigree of the de Redvers family, in the appendix 
1 to Worley 8 Hit. Iſle of . | 
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of John, who had extorted from him an enor- 


mous fine, on reinſtating him in his caſtle of 
Plympton, and other honors; he joined the 


ſtandard of the rebellious barons, and was one 
of the inſtruments in introducing the Dauphin 
into Britain. It ſeems likely, by his con- 
necting the arms of France with his own, in 
the church window of Boldre, that he at- 


tached himſelf to the intereſts of Lewis with 
great warmth. Fortunately, he did not live 
to ſee the fraſtration of his hopes, in the diſ- 
grace of the Dauphin, but died in the firſt 
year of Henry the third; whilſt Lewis, after 
encountering various diſaſters, and acceding 


to the terms of an inglorious treaty, left the 
kingdom in ſo ſilent and abject a manner, that 
hiſtory is unable to acquaint us with the place 


of his embarkation; though tradition inſinu- 


ates it was at Leap, a few miles to the eaſt · 
ward of Lymington. 
If the window above ſpoken of, be allowed 


to be as old as the reign of King John, it 


perhaps, _ exhibits as antique a ſpecimen 6 


Engliſh painted glaſs, as any in the kingdom; 


ſince Aubrey on the authority of Sir William 


Dugaate, aſſerts, that the jr painted glaſs 
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manufactured in England, was done in the 


beginning of the thirteenth century“. 


Boldre church is moſt beautifully ſeated on 
an eminence, and commands a variety of plea- 
ſing views. Its ſolitary ſituation and diſtance _ 
from any village or town, might excite our 
wonder, did we not advert to the ſtate of the 


kingdom at the period of its erection; when 


population being at a low ebb, one place of 
worihip was ſufficient for a very large extent 
of ground; and that the church might be 
equidiſtant from every part of the diſtri, and 
equally eaſy oi acceſs to all the pariſhioners, 
the moſt centrical ſituation was choſen to place 
it in, without regard to the particular conve- 


nience of any village, or hamlet. Beſides, as 


is obſerved by a reſpectable and elegant writer, 
«all the churches of the foreſt are loftily | | 


« ſeated. For when the whole country was 


“ covered with woods, and before roads were 
« cut through them; it was neceſſary to place 
« the church in a lofty ſituation, that the 
« jnhabitants might the more eaſily find their 
« way to it. The diſtreſs of being bewil- 


3 p AG NT the 7 * . » * 


* MS. ſurvey of Wiltſhire, v. II. p. 85. | 
+ Gilpin's Foreſt Scenery, v. II. p. 129, 
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dered in the mazes of a wood, was not indeed 


the only danger the pariſhioner had to encoun- 


ter, in his attendance on divine ſervice, when 
the church was ſituated i in a foreſt. Bogs, and 
inundations in the winter, thieves and outlaws 
in the ſummer, frequently prevented, or ſur- 


ö priſed him in his pious expedition“. 


Boldre church continued to be a prebend to 
Chriſt-church, till the diſſolution. The priory 


appointed a vicar, who received the ſmall 


tithes of the diſtri& for his labors ; while the 


greater ones were carried into the barns of the 


convent. At the period of the diſſolution, an 


aſſencial, or acknowledgment of its ſubordi- 
nation to the monaſtery, was paid by its vicar, 


of three e and eight pence annually f. 


At 
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* In Rymer's Fœdera, is a bull from Pope Alexander the oY 


directed to the Biſhop of Saliſbury ;” ſtating that John Deſpencer, 


Lord of the manor of Swalefield, had requefted permiſſion, by 
petition,” to erect and endow a chapel in his ſaid manor, and to 
appoint a chaplain to officiate in the ſame; his faid manor lying 


in a foreſt, at ſome diſtance from the mother church: through 


which foreſt it was dangerous for himſelf, and his family to go, 
as many thiewes lurked in the ſame, and inundations in winter 


rendered the journey thither unſafe. Tom. I. p · 610. This 


was in Henry the third's time 12 56. 
+ As appears by the . Computus Monaſterii nuper de Chriſt- 

& chureh Twyneham;” a copy of which is in the . of 
5 3 1 George 


( 86 ) 


At this æra Nicholas Bernerde was the in- 


cumbent; who occurs among the incumbents 


of chantries, to whom penſions were paid in 
1553, and appears to have received one of 


FAY I 25. bd*. 


The following i is a regular liſt of the Via 

of Boldre, from the year 153 5, extracted from 
the regiſters of that church; the moſt ancient 
of which has minutes of the performance of 


offices in 1 596, the 38th — of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. 


« Mem. from an extract of ſome records, i 
« jn the firſt fruit's office, it appears, that in 
4 the 26th year of au VIII. I 535, the 


«« Vicar's name was, 


William Braſtbridge. 

Nicholas Bernerde. 

wm—— Jackſon. 

—— Whittington - 1596, 
William Jones - 1621. 
Thomas Joyce - 1663, Auguſt. 
| Charles Jones - - - 1687, March, 


Bernard Brougham - 1693, June, 


— ct. —_—__——_. 
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: 8 Roſe, Eſa; of Cube near  Lyndiuxſ, to ITY 1 


am indebted for a fi * of 1 it. 


John 
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John Harriſon - - 1703, December. 
John Howell - — 1707, June. 
Thomas Jenner*® - 1724, June. 
John Howell again. 
Charles Hackman. 

William Hawkins, - 1751, July. 

William Gilpin, the | 1778. 5 


preſent incumbent ) 


Boldre church-yard exhibits various ſpeci- 
mens of thoſe © uncouth rhymes,” which have 


been long appropriated to the ruſtic tomb- 
ſtone. In theſe examples of parochial poetry, 
ſenſe and grammar are frequently fo unnatu- 


rally perverted ; that one can ſcarce!y forbear 


thinking the deviations from them are deſigned. 
It is pity indeed that theſe ſenſeleſs jumbles, 


which only ſerve to excite improper ridicule, 


were not altogether diſuſed ; and either appo- 
ſite texts of ſcripture, or ſuch fimple and in- 
ſtructive lines as the following, adopted in 
their room. 
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* In 1711 Mr. Thomas Jenner was curate of Lymington, 


as appears by a memorandum in the regiſter of that church; in 
1724 he obtained the living of Boldre. In 1749 he was preſi- 
dent of Magdalen College Oxford, and Margaret e of 


the ſald univerſity. 12 
G 4 „ 


13 
on a neat head-ſtone are theſe words, 
« Here heth 
„The body of 
« Giles Clarke: 
«©. who paſſed 
08 « Quietly, inoffenſively, and pioully, 
« Through the ſpace 
« Of 80 years, 
60 From his cradle, to his grave, 
„ which received him 
„ On the 3d May 1783. 
„That his good example 
Might not be forgotten, 
« A friend to his memory, 
„ Placed this 5 
“Upon his tomb.“ 


On another ſtone is the following inſeription; 3 
„Here 
« Reſts from his labour 
„William Baker; 5 
« Whoſe Induſtry, and Frugality, 
* Whoſe Honeſty, and Piety, 
Were long an example 
„ 8 "Ta this pariſh. 
« He was born in 17103 
de e 
“ Died in 1791.“ 
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manor. . 


This 9. remains to the preſent day ; 
and needs not the evidence of the Domeſday 


ſurvey to atteſt its antiquity, having every 


FE g * . 3 


* Bpoc, Taxus, a yew. tree. Junius in Verb. et Hyp Jt, 


Sylva, ſaltus, a wood, or grove. Gloſs. Sax. Chron. in Verb. 
+ © The ſame Aluric holds one hide in Broceſte ( Brocken- 


* hurft;) which was held in parcenary, by his father and his 
© uncle; and was then aſſeſſed at one hide. It is now aſſeſſed 
at half a hide. Here is one plough land; one plough is 


& employed on the demeſne, and ſix borders and four ſlaves 


« employ two ploughs and an half. Here is a church, and 
woods, which furniſh twenty hogs. It was worth, in the 


4 time of Edward the Confeſſor forty ſhillings. It was after- 
00 wards worth four pounds. "OP. Dom. book, p. 279. 


characteriſtie 


The exemplary incumbent of Boldre will, I 
truſt, pardon me for thus pointing out one 
mode, among numberleſs others, which he 
has taken to convey moral and religious in- 
| ſtruction to his pariſhioners, and impreſs bene- 
ficial and important truths upon their minds. 
The extenſive vicarage of Boldre includes 
Brockenhurſt within its limits. 
The name of this village is compounded of 
two Saxon words, alluſive to the circumſtances 
of its ſituation*. It is extremely ancient, o- 
curring in Domeſday- book; where it is men- 
tioned, as ee a church ſtandin 8 on the 
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( 90 ) 
characteriſtic mark of Saxon conformation. It 
ſtands on an artificial mound of earth, four or 


five feet in height, and fifty or ſixty yards in 
diameter: raiſed probably, for the purpoſe of 


rendering the church built upon it, more con- 


ſpicuous to the adjacent country; a neceſſary 


precaution in this inſtance, as its name implies 


that Brockenhurſt in ancient times was deeply 


emboſomed amid ſurrounding woods. 


The conſtruction of the building, I fay, 
The deſcent into 


ſpeaks it to be Saxon“. 
the church at the ſouth ſide and weſt end, 


by ſeveral ſteps ; ; the turn of the arch over the | 
ſouthern door-way ; and the zig-zag moulding 


or ornament creeping round the top of it; 


are all peculiarities of Saxon architecture. 1 


am not clear indeed, but what ſome addition 


has been made to the original building at the 


* f 
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* When 1 ſpeak thus decidedly reſpecting the architecture 
of Brockenhurſt church, and pronounce it to be Saxon; I would 

be underſtood to allude to the later times of the Anglo-Saxon 
period in this country: ſince it is certain that in the earlier ages, 

| the edifices intended for the purpoſes of public worſhip were 
but miſerable buildings, for the moſt part formed of wood. 8 
What is uſually denominated the Saxon file, was moſt probably 

borrowed from the Normans about the cloſe of the ninth cen - 


tury, and continued i in uſc here till the thirteenth, dee more on 
this _—_ Infra. ED 
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eaſtern end; the window of that extremity 
appearing to me to be later than the eleventh 


century. I do not however ſpeak deciſively 


as to this point; though the conjecture is 
favored, by adverting to that cuſtom which 
the old Engliſh have always obſerved, of mak- 
ing their alterations in the Saxon churches, 
whenever they have been neceſſary, at the 


eaſtern end“. 


The ſituation of the baßpti Nerium or font, c 
was anciently, as well as at preſent, near the 
weſtern door, the chief entrance into the 
churchFf. The font of Brockenhurſt church 

is thus ſituated. It is a very antique piece of 

workmanſhip, as appears from its conſtruc- 
tion; the rude mouldings, on the faces of its 
four ſides; and the excavation for immerſion, 
which is upwards of two feet in diameter, and 
near a foot in depth. The reaſon which in- 
duced our anceſtors to form their baptiſteries 
with ſuch capacicus receptacles was, that the 
cuſtom of total immerſion prevailed very much 


—_ . 
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* Ducarobs Ang. Norm. 4588 p. 101. 


+ The font was - gnckenaty ſituated in the F ww 


baptiſm being the ſacrament of initiation into the church, it was 
deemed proper, that the perſon to be baptized, ſhould go throu gh 
the ceremony, previous to his entrance into the houſe of God. 
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„ 
amongſt them. As this practice however, 
muſt have been attended with almoſt certain 
death to infants of a weakly habit, proviſion 
was made in the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 
permittin g "= imple aſperſion to be uſed in its 73 
room, in very particular caſes. But when the 1 5 
child was healthy, and ſtrong enough to bear : 
the ſhock of immerſion, the ceremony of bap- 
tiſm was performed in the following manner. 
Being brought to the font, attended by the 
ſponſors, the infant was delivered to the mi- 
niſter, who plunged it over head and ears in 


|  _ the holy water, pronouncing theſe words, 
NL. Iche chriſtine the, in the name of the fadere, 
g and of the ſonne, and of the Holy Ghaft. 
0 „Amen.“ The ceremony was concluded by 
1 his anointing the child with holy oil“. The 
þ obvious inconvenience of this practice, occa- 
HD ſioned it to be dropped in courſe of timoF : 
: » i I or V 
j 5 Comftitutions Johan, Peckham. apud Lyndewoode: Pro- 


| 3 FP. YT 
+ This cuſtom muſt have been particularly pernicious in the 
Saxon æra; as the parents of all-infants, were under an obliga- 
tion to have them chriſtened, well, or ill, before the month was 
expired, under very ſevere penalties. Accerding to the follow- 
ing law of King Ina. Infans infra 30 dies poſtquam i in lucem 
Fo 
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and the ſafer mode of ſprinkling the face with 


water was adopted. Indeed the effects of total 


immerſion were not only frequently fatal, but 
ſometimes rather ridiculous: the ſhock and 


fright operating on the frame of the poor infant 


in a manner extremely unpleaſant to the bye- 


ſtander. An accident of this nature is ſaid to 
have happened to King Etheldred at his bap- 


tiſm, in the year 967; to the great diſcom- 
poſure of Archbiſhop Dunſtan the officiating 
miniſter, who exclaimed with ſome warmth | 
and a kind of prophetic ſpirit, © By God, and 
„ his mother, this boy will turn out but a 
* miſerable fellow.*” 
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; prodierit baptizator. Id ſi non fiat, ter denis ſolidis culpa pen- 


ſator. Sin prius vitam cum morte commutarit quam facro tin- 
gatur baptiſmate, rebus ſuis omnibus mulctator. Leges Ine 
Reg. apud Lambarde's Archaionom. P. 1. 

* Sacra ſtatim natus Etheldredus violavit, 


Nam baptizatus, baprifterium maculavit, W. Wyceſter. Metra de 


Reg. Ang. apud Lib. Nig. Scac. p. 5 30, Edit. Hearne 1728. 


Ihe exclamation of Dunſtan on the occaſion was. Per deum 


et matrem ejus, zgnavus homo erit. Holl. Chron. 1. 165. Col. 


I. 20. For this anecdote I am obliged to Mr. Warton's Speci- 
men Hiſt, Oxfordſhire, p. 5. note (g). Among the Cottonian 
MSS. is a very curious one, containing the hiſtory of the life of 


Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, in a ſeries of excellent 


3 the ſecond of which nn his baptiſm, by 
| which 
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The ct in Drockeatwieſk church is lined 


with lead, and has in the middle of its bottom, 


a ſmall perforation through which the holy 
water was drained off, after having ſerved the 
\ purpoſes of baptiſm. It is aſtoniſhing how 

ſcrupulouſly exact our anceſtors were in this 
reſpect. Leſt any portion of the conſecrated 
element ſhould be applied to prophane uſes, 

it was carefully ſecured by a lock, and key, 
from the pollution of the | laity* ; and when, 
after having been uſed a certain number of 
times, it was changed for purer water, the 
| peg which confined it within the baſon was 

| drawn out, and a ſecret paſſage carried through 
the body of the font, into a reſervoir formed 
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which the practice of total immerſion appears then to have been 
in uſe. The MS. was written and illuminated by John Rouſe 
or Roſſe, the Antiquary of Warwick who died in 1497, which 
brings the cuſtom down to the cloſe of the fifteenth century. 
Bib. Cott. MS. Julius. E. 4. 
he following is a conſtitution of Archbiſhop Kant 
(publiſhed about 1236) for the purpoſes of preſerving the holy 
Water, oil, &c. from prophanation. “ Fontes baptiſmales ſub | 
4 ſera clauſi teneantur propter Sortilegia; Chriſma ſimiliter, et 
4 oleum ſacrum ſub clavi cuſtodiantur. Si vers is ad quem 
40 ſpectat cuſtodia, incautè ea reliquerit, tribus menſibus ab 
« officio ſuſpendatur. Et ſi per ejus ineuriam aliquod nefarium 


& contigerit, graviori ſubjaceat ultioni,” Apud Provincial Lynd- 


n. P. 247. Lib, III. Tit. 25. 
under 
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| under ground, and carefully concealed from 

: human ken“. 

= The church-yard exhibits two examples of. 

. enormous vegetation. A large oak, apparently 

coeval with the mound on which it grows, 
meaſuring five and twenty feet in girth ; and 
a ſtraight, majeſtic yew tree. — On the latter, 


the axe has committed ſad depredation ; de- i 
2 Afſpoiling it of five or fix huge branches, a cir- ! 
| cCumſtance that doubtleſs has taken greatly of 
Þ' from its ancient dignity. Still however it is a # 
noble tree, meaſuring in girth fifteen feet and J 


in height upwards of lixty. I ſhould think it 
might lay claim to an antiquity, nearly equal | 
to its n * 
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by The ſuperſtitious Roman Catholics of the reſent day, are? 
—_ equally particular in this point. It is not wonderful indeed they 
4 5 pay ſuch pious attention to their holy water, ſince they aſcribe 
SE to it powers altogether ſupernatural, and conſider it as a defence 


tt _—_— 
— es te — — 


== Againſt every evil. The ſame efficacy was attributed to it for- 
x merly. A baſon full of this miraculous liquid, warded off all 
dqake arts and attacks of the devil. It was neceſſary firſt however 
to exorcize it. © Oratio aquæ exorcizatæ in domo. Exorcizo 
_ © te creatura aquæ in nomine Dei Patris omnipotentis, et in 
nomine Jeſu_ Chriſti, filii ejus, domini noſtri, ut fias aqua : 

6 exorcizata, ad effugandam omnem Poteſtatem imc. Du 
Freſne's Gloſſ. I. v. p. 274. 

+ The New-foreſt, and Brockenhurſt i in particular, (as we 
tearn from its name) being ROY ſo famous for the produc- 
tion 
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'The common appearance of yew trees in 


_ almoſt all old church-yards, has given rife 


to an opinion pretty generally received ; that 


the legiſlature formerly enforced the propa- 
_ gation. of them in theſe repoſitories of the 
dead, (places not likely to be violated, parti- 
cularly in times of ſuperſtition) for the purpoſe: 


of furniſhing bow ſtaves* ; articles of very 


high importance to our anceſtors previous to 
the introduction of gunpowder.— The opinion 
is indeed ſtrengthened by a ſimilar tradi- 
tion common among the lower ranks. I 
do not however find any  injundtion. of this 
fort; though it does not ſeem improbable, 
that every pariſh might voluntarily plant yew 


tion of yews; it might be a matter of wonder, that ſo few re- 


mained to the preſent day, did we not recollect, that the old 
Engliſh yeomanry were ſapplied from this tree, with thoſe 
excellent bows, which rendered them the beſt and moſt dreaded 
| archers in Europe. This conſtant and univerſal demand for 
' yew, produced in time ſuch a ſcarcity, that recourſe was had to 

foreign countries for a ſupply ; and the importation of them was 
enjoined, by expreſs acts of parliament 8 for that purpoſe. 
Stat. Ed. 4. c. 2. 1. Rich. z. c. 11. 5 
V Tt ſhould ſeem, that yews were not only As] in church- 5 

yards to defend the churches from the wind, but on account 8 


their uſe in making bows. John. and Stev. Shakeſpeare, v. 
V. p. 205. note (1). 5 
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trees in its church-yard, as a joint ſtock, for 
the common benefit of the pariſhioners ; a ſtep 
extremely likely to be adopted, at a period 
when every perſon was obliged by act of 
- parliament. to be furniſhed with a bow, and ; 
arrows* ; and when the general comſumption | 


of theſe articles, rendered yew bows ſcarce 


and expenſive . 


I do not however pretend to ſay, this was 


the original cauſe of planting yew trees in 


chriſtian cemeteries; the practice might be 
nothing more, than a remnant of that ſuper- 


ſtitious worſhip paid by the ancient northern 
nations, in their Pagan ſtate, to trees in ge- 
neral, and to oaks and yews in particular: 
a deeply rooted habit, Which for a long time 
infected the chriſtian converts of the north of 

Europet: or perhaps, the . tree might have 
been 
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* Stat. 13th Edward 1ſt. 2 c. 6. 3d Hen. gth. C. 3. 


+ Yew at length became ſo ſcarce (as I have hinted in a pre- 


ceding note) that to prevent a too great conſumption of it, 
bowyers were directed to make four bows of witch-hazle, aſh, 
or elm, to one of yew; And no perſon under ſeventeen, unleſs 
poſſeſſed of moveables worth forty marks, or the ſon of parents, 
having an eſtate of ten pounds per Annum, might ſhoot 1 in a 


yr bow. Groſe's Mil. Antiq. v. I. p. 142. 


+ For the reverence paid to trees by the Gauls, * Pliny 
Lib. XVI. c. 34. Alſo, a | learned * on this ſubject 
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been placed in church-yards, as an emblem 
of that eternal youth and vigor the ſoul enjoys, 
when its © earthly tabernacle” 1s mouldered 
into duſt®. 1 
Its frequency, however, in theſe ſcenes of 
mortal decay, has rendered it, at length, a 
neceſſary adjunct in the poetical ſketches of a 
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* 


church-yard. The yew is now become the 


funreal tree ; and the ſame honors are paid to 
it by the poets of the preſent age, as the 
: W 1 from the bards of e 


** 


in in Keyſler's Ant. Select 0 858 8 1920, p. 70, et infra. 
The difficulty of extirpating this ill directed veneration was very 


great. Diu etiam poſt Chriſti inductam religionem arborum, 
et lucorum cultum adeo invaluifſe, ac viguiſſe in Germania, 
Italia, Gallia, aliiſque provinciis conſtat, ut in eo evellendo 


multum inſudarint pontifices regeſque, &c. Du Freſne' s Gloſſ. 


v. I. p. 193. in Voc. Arbores Sacrivi. 
*The yew was a funreal tree, the companion of the grave, 


among the Celtic tribes. Here, ſays the bard, ſpeaking of 

two departed lovers, © reſts their duſt, Cuthullin! Theſe lonely 

« yews ſprang from their tomb, and ſhade- them from the 
« ſtorm.” Oſſtan, v. I. p. 240. oftavo Edit. 


+ It is doubiful, whether the cypreſs was meant by the an- 


cients, to be an emblem of an immortal fate, or of annihilation 
after death; ſince the properties of the tree apply, happily 
enough, to each. The cypreſs was uſed on funreal occafions, 

ſay the commentators, © vel quia cariem non ſentit, ad gloriæ 


immortalitatem ſignificandam; vel quia ſemel exciſa, non renaſ- 
citur, ad mortem experimendam. Vide Servius in An. III. I. 
64. and the e Edit. on the ſame paſſage. 


| Parnell 7 
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Parnell for inſtance give us 


„ the yew 
« Bathing -a charnel houſe with dew,” 


Blair apoſtrophizes it thus, 


& Trufty yew! 
« Chearleſs, unſocial plant, that loves to dwell 
« Midſt ſculls, and coffins, epitaphs and worms.” 


Nor could Grey compleat his picture, with- 


but introducing, © the yew tree's ſhade.” 


In the middle of the twelfth century, the 


manor of Brockenhurſt was poſſeſſed by the 


anceſtors of Sir Henry Spelmank. It was 


held by the following ſingular tenure, the 
terms of which ſtrongly mark. the ümplicity 
of thoſe early times. 

Peter SpilemanF held of the King in 


rc Capite, one carucate of land, in Brocken- 
„ Hurſt, in the county of Southampton; by 


ee the ſearjanty of finding an Eſquire, with 


THF hambergell, or coat of mail, for forty 


days in England ; ; and of finding litter for 
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* See che pedigree in his life, prefixed to his works. 


Over one of the ſouth windows of Brockenhurſt church, 1 


remark an ancient coat of arms, which, I e, is that 
pf the Spelman . 
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« when the King ſhould lie at Brockenherſt, 
* in the county of Southampton“. F 
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the King's bed, and hay for the King's palfry, 


ec 


K 


By this entry, we find it was cuſtomary 


with the Anglo-Norman monarchs, to make 


occaſional excurſions into the New⸗-foreſt; 


doubtleſs for the purpoſe of purſuing the ſport ; 


they were ſo much attached to. I have ſome- 


where read an account of Edward the third 
; remaining a few days at Lyndhurſt, on an 
expedition of the ſame nature. The ſubjects 8 
ho held land of the crown, and dwelt on 1 
the ſpots honored with theſe royal viſits, were 9 
. uſually bound to provide by the terms of their 
tenure, conveniences for the King on ſuch 
occafions. Great preparations, we ſee, were 
not required; Edward the II. being content 
with ſtraw for his own bed, and hay for his 
horſe. The litter was thrown upon a pallet, 
on which the monarch reclined ; a ſheet, or 


rug being caſt over him. Thus fimple was 


the Anglo-Norman bed. Robuſt as ſevere 


5 . N — bh 


x * Fin ines s Hill. 1 Edward IL. . Wits, Blount's Ancient Tenures, 5 
P- 92. et 123. | 

It muſt be obſerved 1 however, the bed ſpoken of 

above, was the one uſed by the middling ranks of people. Edward 


and continual exerciſe rendered our anceſtors, 


their repoſe was not prevented by the hardneſs 


of the couch, or coarſeneſs of the covering. 


The little inconvenience, indeed, which they 
experienced from ſleeping in this rough man- 
ner, may account for the back wardneſs of 
improvement in the article of beds among the 
old Engliſh, which certainly did not keep pace 


with the gradual progreſs of refinement in other 


reſpects. It was at the beginning of the ſix- 


 teenth century only, that a more comfortable 


mode of repoſing was introduced among the 
middling ranks. Hollingſhead ſays, “that in 
8 the memory of men living in his days, Was 
« made a great amendment in lodging, for 


« our fathers, (he obſerves) and we ourſelves, 


| « have lyen, full oft, upon ſtraw pallettes, 
% covered only with a ſheete, under cover- 
lettes made of dogſwain, or hopharlots, I 


1 7 
3 


the II. might have indulged in the comforts of a feather-bed, 
and matreſs had he choſen ſo to do; ſince they appear among 
the articles of domeſtic furniture, belonging to his predeceſſor. : 
_ Garderob. lib. introduct. p. 38. But in a temporary viſit, to a 
place ſo diſtant from the metropolis as New-foreſt, it is probable 
he would rather have endured the inconvenience of ſleeping hard, 
chan load his retinue with the incumbering apparatus of a royal 
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cc 


« ſacke of chafe, to reſt hys heade upon, he 
« thought himſelf to be as well lodged, as the 


* lorde of the town, ſo well were they con- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


0 


N 


hides“. 
Adj oining to the church, e a park, 


ſtands Broclenbur fi- boſe, the ſeat of John 


Morant Eſquire; a handſome, modern; built, 


ſubſtantial manſion. The views from it, which 


are numerous, owin g to the undulations of 


| the ſurrounding grounds, are all in the richeſt 
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FT, Deferip. Brit. v. I P. 636. Strutt's Horda Angel Oyn- 
| nan, v. II. p. 88. 


ſtile 


uſe the very wordes of the old men, from 
whom TI received the accounts, and a good 
round logge under their heades, inſteade 
« of a boulſter. If it were ſo, that our fa- 
e thers, or the good man of the houſe, had 


© tented. Pillowes, ſaide they, were thought 
b meete only for women in childe-bed, As 
« for the ſervantes, if they had any ſheete 8 
cc above them, it was well, for ſeldom had 
they any under their bodies, to keepe them 
from the pricking ſtrawes, that ran oft 
9e thorow the canvas, and raced their hardened 
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1 tile of wood ſeenery; 3 whilſt ſeveral huge 1 
3 | | uM 
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- 6 Which long have ——— the rage of conqu ring years 1 
5 * Inviolate;“ 3 | 17 
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4 | ſpread their venerable ſhade around, and give 5 
” a grandeur and dignity to the ſpot, that art, » 
with all its tricks, could never have produced. . bo 
Within the ſame park is included Wat- 
combe ; an houſe at preſent untenanted, but 3 
which it would be impardonable to paſs over 3 
in ſilence, fince it was a few years ago inha- 5 1 
bited by a character that does honor to human 
nature. The perſon 3 allude to, was the 
amiable philanthropiſt Mr. Howard, who pur- 
chaſed it in 1759 of Captain Blake, late of 
: = the India ſervice, deceaſed. 
; by Mr. Howard however did not remain long 
= At this place. Situated rather low as the houſe 
is, with a piece of water in front and lofty 
== woods on every ſide; he found the exhalations, | 
8 and vapours, incidental to ſuch a ſituation, 
8 rather unfavourable to thoſe aſtronomical ob- 
 rvotions, in which he extremely delighted“. 8 
After I 
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As a proof of the perſeverance, with which Mr. Howard 
purſued every object on which his attention was fixed, it may 
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After a reſidence G of three years on 


regret of numerous diſtreſſed families, which 
had conſtantly bern relieved by his benevo- 
lence. 


of Mr. Howard's exalted character, who devo- 


his fortune, and at length loſt his life, in the 
practice of univerſal and diſintereſted philan- 
thropy, would have left a name behind him, 
at which malignity itſelf durſt not have aimed 
a dart. But alas! excellence is always ob- 
noxious ; and that levelling principle of pro- 
fligacy, which wiſhes to reduce all to its own 
miſerable ſtandard; and as it cannot riſe 8 
_ admiration itſelf, endeavours to prevent others 
from attaining it, would not ſuffer even Mr. 
Howard to eſcape its notice. 


and endeavoured to ſtain, with the foul] macu= | 


be worth * that on the froſt tale in, he uſed, during 
its continuance, to leave his bed at two every morning; for the 


| garden, which was at ſeveral hundred yards diſtance from the 
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the ſpot, he quitted it entirely ; to the great 


One might have hoped that a Beulen = 


ted his time, exhauſted his health, employed 


Calumny has been buſy with his name; 


2 
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pu urpoſe of obſerving the ſtate of a thermometer, fixed in his 


houſe, Gent. Mag. April 1790. 
lations 
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lations of parental unkindneſs, harſh pride, and 
oftentatious vanity, a character which ſeems 


to have approached as near to perfection, as 


"Z human frailty will permit. 
A It is not however by dark attempts of this 


nature, that the firm fabric of Mr, Howard' 5 
virtues can be overthrown, or ſhaken ; 3 


0 The actions of the juſt, BI 
« Smell ſweet, and blofſom in the duſt:“ 


and the good deeds of this excellent man will 
render his memory ſacred, as long as the ad- 
miration of exalted virtue ſhall exiſt, or the 
practice of unlimited benevolence be held in 
eſteem. © 5 
I am happy to bear teſtimony to the excel. 
lence of this gentleman, in adding the follow- _ 
ing particulars reſpecting him; which were 
given me by an old man who had rented a 
little farm of Mr. Howard, during his reſi- 
dence in Hampſhire.— The recital was not 
made without tears; and he cloſed it with 
this emphatic remark. ec Ah! Sir, Mr. How- 
ard did not remain long with us; ſuch 
| * goodneſs as his was too great to be confined 
„ within the narrow limits of Brockenhurſt 
(6 pariſh. 57 
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One of the firſt acts of Mr. Howard on 
ſettling at Brockenhurſt was, to make a tour 


through his parith, 
numerous needy families it contained. 
each of theſe he gave immediate pecuniary 
relief, comfortable cloathing, a bible, a com- 
mon Prayer- - book, 


man ;” donations which he repeated as often 


as their neceſſity required them. 


Mr. Howard had been brought up | in the 
principles of preſbyterianiſm ; but his religion 


was of that amiable and uſeful. ſort, which 


conſiders the practice of the chriſtian duties, 
as a matter of far higher importance than the 
mere aſſent to any particular point of a ſpecu- 
Hence his attendance at church 


latrve nature. 
and the meeting-houſe, was equally regular; 


going in the morning, to the latter at Lyming- 


ton, and to the pariſh-church in the afternoon. 
His benevolence was of the ſame extenſive 


kind; and, like the ſun, diffuſed its bleſſings 


Y equally on all. It was enough for Mr. How- 


ard to fee dr ret; the form it wore was not 
no difference of ſect or opinion 


cramped his philanthropy, or prevented him 


7 material ; 


from endeavouring to remove it. 


When 


and viſit in perſon the 
To 


and a © whole duty of 
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When it became neceſſary for him to retire 


from Watcombe; he ſtrove to render his loſs 
leſs ſeverely, and immediately felt, by doubling 
= the gratuity he uſually beſtowed.— After his 
departure, he frequently remitted to the poor 
inhabitants of Brockenhurſt, money and cloaths; 
and when he was at Portſmouth, preparing ta 


fail on the laſt voyage which providence per- 
mitted him to make; his ſervant was diſpatch- 


ed with a conſiderable ſum of money, to dif- 
tribute among the former dependents on his 
bounty. nw OE 
Such was Mr, Howard's character; and 


whether with virtues like theſe, contraction 


of ſentiment, or unfeelingneſs of heart could 
exiſt, I leave to the reader to determine. 
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Antedpes of Huntin g. Britiſh „ Saxon, Norman, 
and old Eng iſh. 


New-foreſt, an extenſive tract of coun- 
try, formerly the grand ſcene of thoſe ſylvan 
amuſements in which our anceſtors ſo greatly 
delighted ; it will not, I truſt, be deemed in- 


applicable to my ſubject, if I give a preliminary 
account of Enghſh venery, from its earlieſt 


times, to the period when it ceaſes to be a 


7 matter of curioſity to the antiquarian, and 
more properly claims the notice of the andern 


Bunter. 15 
An ingenious and penetrating writer, who 


and hiſtory of man, entertains the opinion, 


in it by our Creator, as a mean by which man 


| with 


. 8 I ſhall ſhortly conduct my reader into 


has made profound reſearches into the nature 


that an appetite for hunting is a principle in- 
herent 1 in the human mind; wiſely implanted 


in his natural, ſavage ſtate, may be furniſhed ' 


( 110 
with ſubſiſtence“. This opinion indeed ſeems 
to have its foundation in truth; for if we 
advert to man in his or7g1mal character, we ſhall 


find him of all beings the moft helpleſs, and 
leaſt capable of providing for the ſupport of 


life. Altogether unacquainted with thoſe arts, 


tillage and agriculture, which by a tedious but 


certain proceſs, afford him when more civilized 
his daily bread ; unable through want of expe- 
rience to tame the leſs docile animals, or to 
domeſticate ſuch as providence intended for his 
peculiar uſe; did he not poſſoſs this innate 
5 appetite, which ſtimulates him to the chace 
and renders him careleſs of its fatigues and 
dangers; it ſeems difficult to conceive by what 
methods he could exiſt, in his ſolitary, un- 


aſſiſted ſtare. The opinion too receives addi- 


tional ſtrength, when we contemplate fach 
nations as {fill continue in the ſimple habits of 
ſevage life ; and perceive that hunting 1 is among 


them all univerſally followed. The call of 


hunger, obſerves Lord Kaimes, is not alone 
ſufficient to engage men to bear with chear- 
; t the toil of this FS, and the uncer- L 


* Lord Kaime's {ketches of man, v. I. p. 86. 


tainty 


E 


tainty of capture. Savages Who act by ſenſe, 


not by foreſight, move not when the ſtomach 


7 is full; and it would be too late when the 

* ſtomach is empty, to form a hunting party“. 
If neceſſity then, powerful as its incitements 
are, be not the cauſe of this general paſſion 
for hunting obſervable in ſavage life, it muſt 


proceed from ſome principle or appetite deeply 
ingrafted in the mind of man; an illuſtrious 


inſtance, among many others, of that wiſe, 
and kind adaptation of his internal conſtitution 
to his external circumſtances, which provi- 
dence has diſplayed in the formation of him. = 


The ancient Britons who came originally 


from Gaul+, and were one of the widely- 
_ extended Celtic tribes; 3 brought with them 


this ardent paſſion for the chace t. Such of 


them indeed as ſettled themſelves in the ma- 
ritime parts of Britain, quickly arrived at a 
ſtate of ſome civilizationh, and in a great mea- 
ſure remitted their attention to ſylvan amuſe- 
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+ Dio Niceeas-Cæſar. 
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ments. But thoſe who inhabited the interior 
regions of the country, retained the modes of 
ſavage life until the period of Cæſar's arrival 
in . Among this bold, and active race, 
the delights of hunting were held in high 
; requeſt ; and yielded only 1 in eſtimation to the 
Joys of battle *. 
« Amid the tempeſt let me die,” ſays a 
; Celtic chieftain, torn, in a cloud; by angry 
„ ghoſts of men; amid the tempeſt let Cal- 
« mar die, if ever chace was ſport to him, 
« ſo much as the battle of ſhields F. 
Hy the conſtant practice of this ſevere and 
hardy exerciſe in which they employed the 
hours of peace; the ancient Britons acquired 
that muſcular ſtrength, undaunted courage, 
and wonderful agility, which were diſplayed 
with ſuch. advantage in their ſtruggles for 
liberty with their invaders, and ſo often ge 


bt 2 . - , 3 Wh 2 8 8 > * i - 18 : PS 4, Os "4 » 


* The enjoyment of the chace made a part of that bliſs, 
which the Celtic warrior expected to experience, in the world 
of ſpirits. Their notion was, that after death, they ſhould 
„ purſue deer formed of clouds, and bend their airy bows.” ?“ 
That they ſhould * Ril love the ſport of their youth, and mount : 
the wind with joy.” Offian's poems. v. I. p. 1995 
1 n. v. L p. 22 4: 


a check 


! 


a check to the ſteady and perſevering exertions 


of Roman diſcipline®. 
Nor was this attachment to the chace con- 


| fined to the rougher ſex alone; the Britiſh fair 
ones delighted in the purſuit of the roe and 
deer. Armed with a bow and quiver, and 
attended by their faithful dogs, they frequently 
indulged in this amuſement; and flew the game 
which was afterwards ſerved up in the“ Hall 
of ſhells,” to the warriors who had reaped 


laurels in the field of battle+. 
It ſeems probable however, that they pur- 


3 ſued only the timid tenants of the foreſt; ſuch 
as the hart, the hind, the roebuck, and the 


———_— * 
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* The chace wes cini by one of the wiſeſt nations of | 


antiquity as the beſt {chool of war. Public hunting matches 
were therefore appointed by the Perſian monarchs, in which 
: they aſſiſted in perſon. Aiz TeTo 0 0114004 7 Ongay et 
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Hutch. And in another place ſpeaking of the fame exerciſe, 


Xenophon tells us Cyrus trained the young Perſians in the prac- 
tice of this ſport; becauſe he thought it the beſt preparative for 
a knowledge of the military art Taru] ny8/trO- e OANws Hefiny 


ETPYNTI Toby was, Id. H. 439. Among the ear ly Romans 


_ alſo, hunting was a neceſſary branch of education. Venatu 


* invigilant pueri, ſylvaſque fatigant.” Voig. 
+ Oſſian. v. I. p. 8. et p. 183. 
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goat; while the Celtic chieftain ſought re- 
nov in the deſtruction of the wo/f, and the 
boar*. From inſtances of proweſs diſplayed 

on theſe occaſions, they frequently received 
honorable, and diſtinguiſhing appellations: 
„ Stern hunter of the boar, is the title given 
to Duth-maruno, who had ſignalized himſelf 
in the chace of this ferocious animal * when,” 
in the figurative language of Oſſian, „the 
40 briſtly ſtrength of SOR rolled on his 
40 lifted _ . 


. 


* The wild bull alſo was an object of Britiſh venery. For 
this creature ſee the coins of Cunobelin, claſſ. iii. No. 5, and 
« claſl. v. No . 1. Mr. Pennant in the Zoology, v. I. p. 18. 
„ ſeems to think this animal extinct; but the late Marmaduke 
„ Cuthbert Tunſtall of Wycliffe Eſquire, whoſe death I moſt 
<« ſincerely. lament, ſent me a print, not long ſince of the wild 
„ bull, of the ancient Caledonian breed, now ranging in the 
E park at Chillingham caſtle, in Northumberland. Mr. Tun- 
« ſtall was no contemptible judge of theſe matters, but perhaps 
“ not ſo perfect, and accurate a connoiſſeur as Mr. Pennant. 
e See however this laſt gentleman's ſecond tour to Scotland, p· 
109. to which I ſhall only add, that Fitz-Stephen reports, 
„e that in his time, the 12th century, the immenſe foreſt of 
„ Middleſex afforded the wild bull; and of his horns we may 
„ well ſuppoſe the curious ancient drinking horns were com- | 
e poſed, for which ſee Ceſar, &c.“ Mr. Pegge's Diſſert, 
Archæolog. v. X. p. 163. „ 

+ Oſlian, v. I. p. 6. 7. 


4. 
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As a conſiderable degree of courage, ſtren oth, 


and agility, was requiſite in this ſpecies of 
hunting; opportunities of diſplaying theſe ta- 
lents, the only ones which ſavage manners 
eſteem or affect, were by the Celtic chieftains 
ſought with eagerneſs, and embraced with. 


rapture. Hence it was conſidered at their 


hunting parties, as a compliment of the higheſt 


nature and the greateſt proof of hoſpitality, 


for the hoſt to honor his gueſt with “ the 
<6 danger of the chace ;” or in other words, 
to permit him to attack and deſtroy the boar, 
that was rouſed for the purpoſe “x. Tradition 


* Oſſian, v. I. p. 8. et 188. As 1 have repeatedly quoted 


the poems of Offian, and grounded, upon their authority, moſt 


of my obſervations reſpecting Britiſh hunting; it ſeems but right, 


that I ſhould ſtate thoſe reaſons, which have induced me to 


incline to the opinion of the genuineneſs of theſe compoſitions, 
I judge them to be an authentic picture of Celtic manners, both 
from internal, and external evidence. It is a noted, and well- 


founded obſervation,” I uſe Lord Kaime's words, © that manners 


are never painted to the life, by any one to whom they are not 


familiar. It is not difficult to draw the outline of imaginary | 
manners; but to fill up the picture with all the variety of tints 
that manners aſſume in different circumſtances, uniting all con- 
cordantly in one whole—hic labor, hoc opus eſt. Yet the man- 


ners here ſuppoſed to be invented, are delineated in a variety of 
incidents, of ſentiments, of images, and of alluſions, making 
12 one 


1 

has handed down an inſtance, where a breach 
of this point of etiquette was conſidered as a 
mortal affront, and attended with very bloody 
_ conſequences. Torcul- torno, a northern chief- 


tain, 


one entire picture, without once deviating into the ſlighteſt in- 
congruity. Every ſcene in Oſſian, relates to hunting, to fight- 
ing, or to love, the ſole occupations of men in the original ſtate 
f ſociety; there is not a ſingle image, ſimile, or alluſion, but 
what is borrowed from that ſtate, without a jarring circumſtance. 
Suppoſing all to be mere invention, is it not ſurpriſing to find 
no mention of highland clans, or of any name now in uſe? 
Is it not ſtill more amazing, that there is not the ſlighteſt hint of 
the chriſtian religion, not even in a metaphor, or alluſion ? 
Is it not equally amazing, that in a work where deer's fleſh is 
frequently mentioned, and a curious method of roaſting it, 
there ſhould not be a word of fiſh as food, common in later 
times? Very few highlanders know that their fathers did not eat 
fiſh; and ſuppoſing it to be known, it would require ſingular 
attention, never to let a hint of it enter the poem. Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that a modern writer could be fo conſtantly on his 
guard, as never to mention corn or cattle? In a ſtory ſo ſcanty 
of poetical images, the ſedentary life of a ſhepherd, and the 
induſtry of a huſbandman, would make a capital figure; the 
cloven foot would ſomewhere peep out. And yet, in all the 
works of Oſſian, there is no mention of agriculture; and but a 
light hint of a herd of cattle in one or two alluſions. I willingly 
give all advantages to the unbeliever : ſuppoſing the author of 
Oſſian to be a late writer, adorned with every refinement of 
modern education; yet, even upon that ſuppoſition, he is 
miracle, far from being equalled by any other author . 
or modern. Kaimes's ſketches of man, v. J. p. 427. The 


External 


„ 

tain, invited Starno, king of Lochlin, to a 
hunting party. The Prince accepting the in- 
vitation, they both went to the mountains of 
Stivamore to purſue their game. A boar ruſhed 
from the wood, and Torcul-torno in contra- 


— to all the rules of politeneſs deſtroyed 


Starno conſidering this conduct as a breach 


8 hoſpitality, reſented it warmly. A quarrel 
aroſe ; blows enſued; and after a ſharp con- 


external evidence I would produce {to ſay nothing of Mr. Mcpher- 
ſon having ſeen the four firſt books of the poem Fingal, written 
in the old diale& of the Celtic tongue, and bearing date three 

centuries back) ariſes from a fact communicated to me laſt ſum- 
mer, by a perſon, whoſe judgment and ver acity may be de- 


pended upon. It is a lady of very extenſive information, who 
was ſtaying in the bouſe of the chief of Rothſay, one of the 


Hebrides, a few years ago. The converſation of the party, 
turning one afternoon on the beauties of Offian's compoſitions, a 
doubt reſpecting their authenticity was ſtarted by the viſitor ; 


on which the Laird ordered an elderly man, who ofliciated as 


| bard and piper to the family, to be introduced. On entering, 
he was deſired to clear up the lady's doubts by repeating one of 


_ Offian's poems; this he immediately did, reciting in the ancient 


dialect, a very long quotation from Fingal; which quotation 
85 the perſon who honored me with the anecdote, comparing with 

Mr. M' pherſon's publication, found the moſt indubitable marks 
of the latter being a faithtu] tranſlation, allowing for the neceſ. 


ſary corruptions which would take place by means of the un- 


certain channel of oral tradition. The en it is to be obſerv- 
ed, could neither read nor write. 
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flict, Torcul- torno's party was put to fight, 
and its leader deſtroyed*. 
The following ſhort account of a Celtic 
= hunting-match, will naturally enough intro- 
duce a few obſervations, on the manner and 
implements of hunting, cuſtomary, and 1 in uſe, 
| among the ancient Britons. 
— Morning trembles with the beam of the 
eaſt; it glimmers on Comla's ſide. Over 
« Lena is heard the horn of Swaran ; ; the 
e ſons of ocean gather around. Silent, ald 
ec fad, they riſe on the wave. The blaſt of 
« Erin is behind their fails. White as the 
* miſt of Morven, they float along the ſea. 
Call, faid Fingal, call my dogs, "the long- 
„ bounding ſons of the chace—call, white- 
s breaſted Bran, and the ſurly ſtrength of 
% Luath !—Fillan and Ryno but he is not 
here! My fon reſts on the bed of death ! 
« Fillan and Fergus! blow the horn, that 
the joy of the chace may ariſe; that the 
« deer of Cromla may hear, and ſtart at the 
* hill of roes. T“ 
The ſhrill ſound ſpreads along the woods. 
©: The ſons of Oy Cromla ariſe. A thou N 
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* fand dogs fly off at once, grey-bounding 


„through the heath. A deer fell by every 


„ dog—three by white-breaſted Bran. He 
brought them in their flight, to Fingal, 


that the joy of the king might be great“. 


It is manifeſt from this paſſage and numer- 


ous others in Oſſian, that the Britons did not 


make uſe of Horſes in their hunting expeditions. 
Strong, ſwift, and agile, they found no dif- 
ficulty in purſuing on foot, the fleeteſt animals 


of the foreſt. Swift hunter of the deer;“ 
* light bounding ſon of the chace; and ſuch 


ke, are the titles beſtowed on many of : 
Oſſian's heroes, highly expreſſive of the ex- 
traordinary velocity and activity, which they 


diſplayed on theſe occaſions. Add to this 
that their .dogs were admirable ; their arrows 
almoſt always unerring ; and we ſhall not won- 
der at their hunting-matches terminating in 
ſuch a carnage of game as the above account 
relates. 

With reſpect to the Weapons uſed by the 
Britons in hunting, Strabo tells us they were 
nearly the ſame as thoſe they employed i in war. 


= Javelins and ſpears—bows and arrows—dogs 
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alſo accompanied them in both“. The ſpear 
was ſerviceable in the fierce conteſt with the 
boar; the arrow levelled the roebuck and 
other fleet inhabitants of the foreſt. =o 
Arindal my ſon, deſcended from the hill, E 
1 rough in the ſpoils of the chace. His ar- =, 
4 # —_ rows rattled by his fide ; his bow was in = 
WM t his. hand. Pie dark-grey dogs attend his 
4 "08 ſteps .“ 
Tt TEES The dog, the faithful aſſociate of man in \ the 
9 on labours of the chace, was the moſt ſerviceable 
= attendant upon theſe occaſions. He indeed 
+ makes a diſtinguiſhed figure, in the hiſtory 
of Erit % venery. The ſwiftneſs of his foot, 
the ( uickneſs of his ſcent, the ſagacity of his 
nature, and the fidelity of his attachments}, 


re nde red 


W — * ad —— _ 


* Strabo, 1. IV. p. 199. 
1 Oſſian, v. I. p. 214. 
+ The following beautiful and en vs diſplays tho 
gaelity and vigilance of “ white-breaſted Bran,” in very plea- 
ſing colours —His maſter, the youthful Fillan, was killed in 
battle, and his body placed in a cave, near the mouth of which 
flowed a rivulet. One tree was bent above the ſtream, which 
o glittered over the rock. There ſhone to the moon, the bro- 
& ken ſhield of Clatho's ſon; and near it, on the graſs, lay 
% hairy-footed Bran. He had miſſed the chief on Mora, and 
* ſearched him along the wind. He thought that the blue - 


6 eyed 


1 
rendered the Tritiſh dog not only extremely 
eſtimable in the country where he was bred, 


but highly prized and much l after by 


: a 5 the ſurrounding nations*. 
After the reduction of our l * the 
Romans, ſo excellent a character did this 


animal acquire both for his dexterity in the 
chace and fierceneſs in the combat; (for Strabo 
| teſtifies, he would, on occaſion, act the part 


of an excellent ſoldier) that he became a va- 
luable article of commerce; and a Roman 
officer was appointed to reſide at Wincheſter, : 


for the expreſs purpoſe of collecting and breed- 


ing Britiſh dogs, to furniſh the amphitheatre 


and imperial kennel at Rome. 


Antiquity indeed is laviſh in his praiſes ; 
and ſeveral ports: both Greek and LAND, have 


eyed hunter flept, he lay upon his ſhield. No blaſt came 


« over the heath, unknown to donne Bran.“ Oſſian's poems, 


„ 


* $trabo, lib. IV. p. 199. It * obſervable, that the ſupe- 
rior excellence of Engliſh dogs, to thoſe of every other nation 
throughout Europe, is acknowledged univerſally to this day. | 
For Dr. Cambell remarks, © all the neighbouring countries do 
Juſtice to our dogs, adopt our terms and names, into their wn 
language, receive them thankfully as preſents, and when they 


have an opportunity, purchaſe them at a dear rate.“ _ Cambell's 
- Political Survey, v. II. p. 205. note (d). 


+ He was tiled, the procurator of the Cynegium Ventenſe. 
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not thought him OY" of metrical eu- 


logy“. 


Numerous then as the advantages were 


which the. Celtic nations drew from "his ani- 
mal, we cannot wonder at their partiality to- 
wards him; nor be ſurpriſed to find in their 
legal inſtitutions, various regulations to prevent 


him from being either ſtolen or deſtroyed. 
There is one law extant of a very curious na- 


ture, which condemns the violator of this 
valuable property, to a public ſalutation of the 
poftertors of the dog he had concealedÞ. 


We 


8 3 . 


_Y 
* 2 


18 Oppian, Claudian, Gratius: and Nemeſianus. Vide Camb- 


den's Brit. in Hant. The Britiſh dog did not loſe its celebrity 


in after ages. When king Alfred requeſted Fulco Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, to ſend ſome learned eccleſiaſtics into England, for the 
miniſtration of the goſpel there; he accompanied his letter, with 
a preſent of ſeveral dogs, being the moſt valuable one he could, 
in thoſe times, beſtow. The Archbiſhop acknowledges the gift, 
in theſe curious terms. M.iſiſtis ſiquidem nobis licet generoſos 


4 et optimos, tamen corporales atque mortales canes, ad abigen- 


« dam rabiem viſibilium luporum, quibus, inter cætera flagella 
& juſto Dei judicio nobis inlata, plurimum abundat patria noſ- 


* tra; quærentes a nobis et ipſi canes non corporales ſed ſpiri- 
e tuales; non tales videlicet qualibus exprobrat propheta, dicens, 
Canes muti, non valentes latrare—ſed de qualibus dicit pſal- 
e miſta, Lingua canum tuorum ex inimicis, ab ipſo.“ Epiſt. 
' Fulcon. in Aſſer. Meneven. p. 126. Edit, Wiſe. 


* $i quis canem veltrem, aut ſegutium, vel petrunculum, 
preſumſerit involare, Jubemus ut t convictus, coram omni po- 
Pulo, 


K 


. 


We now proceed to the venatic ſports of 


our Saxon anceſtors, 
As theſe fierce invaders were but Juſt emerg- 


ing from a ſtate of ſavage barbarity, at the 
period of their firſt appearance in Britain : they 
in courſe followed ſuch modes of life, as are 

common among men ſo far removed from civi- 

lization and refinement. Hunting (as before 
obſerved) is one of thoſe avocations, in which 
barbarous nations are neceſſarily employed. 
That the Germans purſued this ſport with 
wonderful keenneſs and delight, is atteſted 


by the moſt reſpectable writers of antiquity. 
Cæſar aſſures us they paſſed their whole life 


either in the toils of war, or in the labors of 
the chace; and that a large proportion of their 


ſubſiſtence, was drawn from the latter exer- 
ciſe#, The philoſophic Tacitus alſo, upwards 


of an hundred years afterwards, remarked in 


them the ſame [obs coma : 
e 


— — 


_— 
— — —_— 


— 


pulo, ern ;pfive ofcularetur. Pellontier Hiſt. Celt. l. II. 
c. 12. p. 462. 


* Vita omnis i in venationibus, atque in ſmudiis x rei miliarie 
conſiſtit. Cæſ. de Bel. Gal. 1. VI. c. 21. et 29. 


= Quotiens Bellum non ineunt, multum veriatibus. | Tacit. 


— 


Mor. Ger. c. 15. It is obſervable, chat the Elzevir, and other 
good editions of T Acitus, read, non multum, inſtead of 


06 multum * 


140. FRY 142. 


eee 


When their conqueſt of England was com- 


pleated, and they had leiſure to turn their 
thoughts from war to the ſettlement of their 
government, and their wonted occupations and 
amuſements: though they then gradually in- 
creaſed in civilization, yet we find that a ſtrong 
inclination to the chace, ſtill continued to be 

a prominent feature in the Saxon character. 
Hunting was the general paſſion of all the 
higher ranks; and in this rural amuſement, = 
the King, the Thane, the Biſhop, and the 
Abbot, ſpent a great portion of that leiſure 
time which they enjoyed in ſuch abundance#. 


A ſcientific knowledge of venery was eſ- 


teemed by the Anglo-Saxons, one indiſpenſable | 
_ requiſite in the narrow circle of qualifications 


which formed their men of Jaſbion. Hence 


princes and the ſons of great men, were early 
inſtructed in the art of purſuing and deſtroying 
game; and the illuſtrious Alfred himſelf, was 


Hane . with this branch of educa- 


* —_— 4 
„ * 


& multum * put i 3 the cncral = of the moſt learned 
critics, that the non in this paſſage is ſpurious. | 


* By one of the foreſt laws of Canute the great; Ie 
Biſhops, and Abbots, are allowed to hunt in the King's de- 


meſnes. Conſtitut. Can. Reg. de F oreſta. bed Spel. Goll. P. 
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tion, long before he could read his vernacular 
tongue®. 
In that curious and valuable publication by 
Mr. Strutt, intituled the Horda Angel Cynnan, 


we have a delineation from an ancient Saxon 


XZ calandar+, repreſenting a Thane and his at- 


tendant engaged in the chace. They are both 
on foot, for ſuch was the Anglo-Saxon mode 
of hunting; bare-headed, and armed in the 
following manner. 


The Lord has in his right hand, a ſpear, 


apparently of eight or nine feet in length ; 


: with a long, flat, lozenge head to it. A large 


iword is girded to his left fide; which he 
 graſps with that hand. Over the ſame ſhoul- 


der is thrown a looſe cloak : this he probably 


5 made uſe of when occaſion required, either 
to rouſe the rage of the boar, (in the purſuit 
of which he is engaged) or to baffle his at- 
tacks. The huntſman follows behind, ſound- 
ing an horn, which is ſuſpended by a looſe 


 firap over the right ſhoulder. This he holds 


— 
* * 


Aſſerus de Alredi Rebus geſtis. apud Cam. Scrip. Norman. ; 


Pi. 5.1. 20. Vide alſo Elfredi Vit. apud Spelman. I. III. c. 65. 


| Tiberius. B. "hs 


+ MS. of the I th century Brit. Muſeum. Cotton, lib, 


to 
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(16) 

to his mouth with the left hand. In the 
other he has a ſpear, like the one deſcribed 
above. After him come two dogs coupled 


| together, ſeemingly of the grey-hound kindF#. 


From this repreſentation of a Saxon hunt 


it appears, that the rural amuſements of our 


: anceſtors, were of a far more noble and manly 
nature, than the puny chaces of modern times: 

The ſpecies of hunting in which they de- 
| lighted, was a ſport that gave vigor to the 
frame, ſtrength to the conſtitution ; and nou- 


riſhed that martial ardor, and fearleſs intrepi- 


dity, which when exerted in the field of battle, 
generally carried off the palm of victory. 


A great variety of laws were promulgated 
by the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, to prevent any 


of the inferior ranks of people, from treſ- 


paſſing on the amuſements of the king and 
nobility, by purſuing or deſtroying the game. 


* Horda Angel Comm, Or a compleat view of the manners, 
cuſtoms, &c, of the inhabitants of England, &c. 4to. 3 vols, 


White 1775, v. I. plate 12. 


+ Saxonibus avito ex Germanis more, venatibus exercere 
| juventuten? pulchrum et laudabile habebatur. Quod ſtudium 


duritiæ ferendæ aptos, laboris patientes, et periculis aſſuefactos, 


reddit. Quæ tamen venatio præcipue in feris, et nocivis -anima- 


libus e oecuparetur. Spelman' s Vit, Alf. p. 157. 
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= Sacred as they conſidered this excluſive privi- 
; : lege of hunting, and exquilite as their enjoy= 
ment of it was; a ſtory told by William of 
Malmſbury, does no little credit to the patient 
philoſophy of Edward the Confeffor, who is 


faid to have entertained a ſtrong paſſion for it. 


This Prince being engaged in the chace, his 
EL party had driven a large herd of ſtags into 


ſeveral narrow ſtalls, erected for the purpoſe, 


in which by means of nets, the; y incloſed the 
deer, and then ſelecting ſuch as they choſe 


to take, gave the others their liberty. Theſe 


== receptacles, a certain countryman had broken 
== down, ſo that the game eſcaped. The king 

= was ſorely hurt at his diſappointment ; but at 

== the ſame time, poſſeſſing magnanimity ſuffi- 
ö : | cient to govern his rage, only exclaimed to 
. the terrified ruſtic; - By G-d and his mother, 
I I would puniſh thee ſeverely—if I could 


e truſt myſelf to do it*.” 


An example of forbearance which many of 


the mighty hunters of the pelt day, would 


| do well to imitate. 
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„ Will. Bala. de Geſt. Reg, Ang apud Saville, c. 13. fol. 
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If it were poſſible that the Anglo-Saxons 


could be exceeded by any other nation, in their 


fondneſs for field ſports; I believe it was by 


the Nor mans alone, who ſeem to have labored 


under a ſort of Furor wvenaticus. 

The inordinate paſſion indeed, which the 
Anglo-Norman kings entertained for this 
amuſement, was the ſource of lamentable ills 

to their ſubjects; ; ills which ſurvived their 

cCauſe for centuries, and exiſt in ſome degree, 
even to the preſent day. Setting aſide the very 
diſputable account of that devaſtation | which 

William is faid to have committed in the 

ſouthern part of Hampſhire, (an account 1 

ſhall examine in the enſuing chapter) the re 

laws remain an unhappy proof, of the cruel 
effects this blind infatuation produced: laws, 


which though deprived by the policy of ſuc- 


ceeding monarchs of their original ſanguinary | 


| hue, ſtill continue to be (even in their pre- 


ſent ſoftened. ſtate) a reproach to a country 
5 that boaſts itſelf to be free®. 


— 


WS 


8 * The foreſ . as . remain to this day, farely beeacke | 
a ſpirit of oppreſſion utterly incompatible, with the freedom of 


the Engliſh conſtitution. The puniſhments they inflict, exceed, 
beyond all proportion,. the nature and criminality of the offence 
intended to be prevented; they are conſequently unjuſt, and the 


tallitutions which inforce them * = 
We 
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We may form ſome idea of the Conqueror's 


high enjoyment of rural ſports ; not only from 


the rigorous meaſures he adopted to ſecure the 


game from violation, but from the princely 
donations he beſtowed, on thoſe who atliſted 
. in promoting theſe delights. Domeſday-book 
ö A evinces, that Waleran the huntſman poſſeſſed 
no leſs than fifteen manors in Wiltſhire, eight 


in Dorſetſhire, together with ſeveral in Hamp- 


ſhire; and his name occurs on the liſt of 


tenants in Capite in other counties. The fame 


venerable remain of antiquity, records the 
extenſive poſſeſſions of other huntſmen, who 
bore the names of Croc, Godwin, Willielmus, 


&c. &c#, 


The ardor of the great Noonan Lon for 


this exerciſe, kept pace with that of their 


' monarchs : : and the ſame tyrannic ſeverity 


againſt the unfortunate violator of the game, 


was exerciſed dy theſe mighty huntere on their 


* Vide Wiltſhire extracted from Dom. Book, 8vo. Saliſbury 
1788, Hampſhire extracted from ditto, London 1789 4to. and 
Diſſert. on Dom. Book prefixed to Hutchins's Hiſt. Dorſet. 


Together with the liſts of tenants in Capite, to be found at the 
head of every county, in Dom. Book, publiſhed by authority of 


parliament a few years ſince. 
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own d which the King . againſt 
treſpaſſers on his demeſnes*. 
In theſe days, ſays an ancient writer, 
« our nobility eſteem the ſports of hunting * 
% and hawking as the moſt honorable employ- 1 
« ments, the moſt exalted virtues; and to be | 
* continually engaged in theſe amuſements, 
is, in their opinion, the ſummit of human 
« happineſs. They prepare for a hunt, with 
more trouble, anxiety, and coſt, than they = 
« would for a battle; and follow the beaſts 
« of the foreſts, with greater fury than they ” 
* do their enemies. By being conſtantly en- "of 
« oaged in this ſavage ſport, they contract 5 
“ habits of barbarity; loſe, in a great mea- 
t fare, their feeling; and humanity; and be- 
« come nearly as ferocious, as the beaſts Mi 
« which they purſue. The huſbandman is 2 
« driven, together with his innocent flocks 4 
« and herds, from his fertile fields, his mea- | : 
„ dows, and his paſtures, that beaſts may 
roam there in their ſtead, Should one of 


"2, 
* 


: The 1 eſtabliſhment of the N orman nobility | was ; 5 
incredibly great; many of them kept 1600 dogs for the chace, 5 
and a proportionable number of horſes. Froiſſart, tom. IV. i 
c. 27. | 


« theſe 
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te theſe potent, and mercileſs ſportſmen paſs 


3,00 


« your door; place before him in a moment 


« all the refreſhment your habitation affords, 


« or that can be purchaſed, or borrowed, in 


« your. neighbourhood, that you may not be 


= < utterly ruined, or perchance accuſed of trea- 
„ ſon*.” The ſame writer tells us, the fair 


ſex alſo caught the prevailing paſſion ; - while, 
as we learn from other authors, the 7re 


L deſerted its functions, and the cow! quitted | 
== the quiet retirement of the monaſtery, to join 
in the faſhionable tranſports of the chace}. 

We ſhall be ſurpriſed to find the clerical f 
character make ſo conſpicuous a figure as it 
does, in all rural ſports during the middle 
agesh. But we muſt recollect, that at this 


"ob 
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5 Me „ Jahan. $aliſburi. 45 Nugis 88 1. I. ei, This 
ſtrong attachment to field ſports, marked the character of the 


Engliſh nobility in the fifteenth century. Paulus Jovius ſays, 
„ Nobilitas omnis fere urbes faſtidit; Caſtellis et liberiore cœlo 
* gaudet, generiſque dignitatem una maxime venatione, et fal- 
« conum aucupiis tuetur.” Deſcr. Brit. 
1 Johan. Sariſbur. I. I. c. 4. p. 13. 14. 
Petrus Bleſenſis Epi. 56. p. 81. Chaucer” s Prol. to Can- 


8 Tales. 
9 The common law ſaRioned clerics in the 3 of occa- 
ſional hunting, that they might the better be enabled to diſcharge 
their paſtoral functions. Sir Edward Coke my 1 in vindication : 
MS. N of 


1 

period, a cloud of ignorance and barbariſm 
having overſpread the greater part of Europe; 
ſuch ranks of ſociety as were removed by their 


riches or profeſſion from the neceſſity of la- 
bour, could only amuſe themſelves with hunt- 
ing, hawking, and other exerciſes, that re- 
quired but little or no mental exertion. Eccle- 
ſiaſtics in particular, ſeparated as they were from 


ſecular cares, had more time on their hands 


than any other deſcription of people ; ; 4 leiſure 
they ſeem chiefly to have e in the 


Joys. of the chace®. 


——_— 


of reverend ſportſmen; « Here is a ſecret concluſion of law, 
that albeit ſpiritual perſons are prohibited by the canon law to 


hunt, yet by the common laaw of the land, they may for their 


recreation, to make them fitter for the performance of their 


* duty, and office, uſe the exerciſe of hunting. 4 Inſt. 309. 


*The middle ages afford ſad proofs of the degeneracy of 


the epiſcopal character, and the ſacrifice made by patriarchs, 
biſhops, and prieſts, of dignity and decency, to the pleaſures of 
hunting. Theophylact patriarch of Alexandria in the 10th 
century, had in his ſtable above two thouſand hunting horſes; 
which he fed with pig- nuts, piſtachios, dates, dried grapes, figs 
ſteeped in the moſt exquiſite wines; to all which he added, the 


richeſt perfumes. One holy Thurſday, as he was celebrating 
high maſs, his groom brought him the joyful news, that one 


of his favorite mares had foaled; upon which he threw down 
the liturgy, left the church, and ran in Bs to the ſtable, 
where, 


It 


( 133 ) 


It would be eaſy to adduce numerous in- 
5 ſtances to confirm this; but I ſhall content 
KF myſelf with the following remarkable ones. 


Walterus, A of Canterbury, who 
was promoted to the ſee of Rocheſter in 1147, 


ſpent the whole of his time in Hunting; utterly 
neglecting the high duties of his office. He 


lived to a very advanced age, and was when 


eighty years old, as keen a ſportſman as ever“. 


Reginaldus Brian, tranſlated to the Biſhopric 
of Worceſter in 1352, was another epiſcopal 
Nimrod. In a MS epiſtle of his now extant, 


written to the Biſhop « of St. David' S, Reginald 
reminds the father of a promiſe he had made, 


to ſend him ſix couple of excellent hunting 


| Oy the beſt, (he e Shale he 


MG 
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where, having expreſſed his joy at that grand event, he returned 


to the altar to finiſh the divine ſervice, which he had left inter- 
rupted during his abſence.” Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. v. II. p. 
400. Tranilator's note (o). This predominant paſſion occa- 


ſioned a number of abſurd, as well as indecent cuſtoms, in the 


clergy of this dark, unlettered period: among the reſt, we are 


told, it was the practice, in ſome churches, for the Deans, when 
entering on their important office, to afliſt in the ceremonies, 
robed in a ſurplice, girded with a ſword, furniſhed with a ſerip, 
having golden ſpurs on their feet, and a hawk on their fiſt, Du 
Freſne, v. II. p. 17. in voc. Decani Eccl. Cathed. 
F Petrus Bleſenſis Epiſt. 56. p. 81. 


K 3 ne 


e e 
had ever ſeen. Theſe, he tells kim; he had 
been in anxious expectation of every day; and 
he declares his heart languiſhed for their arri- 


pal. Let them come then,” ſays he, © oh 


EE pete father, without delay; det my 
«© woods reecho with the muſic of their cry, 
« and the chearful notes of the horn; and 


let the walls of my palace be decorated — 


the trophies of the chace k.“ 


Nor were theſe clerical eren content 
with conſuming their leiſure time in amuſements 
of this nature: they even contrived to blend 
them with the functions of their office; and 


in the viſitations and progreſſes which they 
made at particular periods through their dio- 
ceſes, ſuch numbers of hounds, horſes, huntſ- 


men, and falconers, ſwelled their retinue, that 


the religious houſes in which they were pleaſed 
to quarter themſelves, were frequently much 


diſtreſſed to provide for ſo large a company. 5 


About the year 1200, the Prior and Canons of 
Bridlington in Yorkſhire, preſented a formal 


complaint to Pope Innocent the third, againſt 


the Archdeacon of Richmond ; who when he 


BY 


* Ws, Bib, Cort apud Muſeum Britan. Vitellius E. X. 17. 
ieee made 


EZ 
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made his viſitations, brought ſo many horſes, 
hawks, and attendants with him, that the 


complainants declared, l is motley ſuite deſ- 


troyed more proviſion in one hour, than their 
community confumed in a long time. The 
Pope in anſwer to their petition, diſpatched a 
bull, directed to the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Archdeacons, Deans, and officials, of York, 
=_ forbidding ſuch ſhameful, and opprefſive vilits 
1 in future *. 0 
: = The monaſteries alſo l no leſs notable 
1 hunters than the epiſcopal chair. William de 
1 | Clowne, whom his biographer celebrates, as 
the moſt amiable prelate that ever filled the 


abbacy of St. Mary's in Leiceſterſhire, num- 


bered among his other excellent qualities, a 
: profound {kill in the ſcience of hunting. That 


his kennel might be always well ſupplied, he 


requeſted the King (Richard the ſecond) to 
grant him a market, or fair, for the ſole pur- 
poſe of buying and ſelling hare-hounds, and 
other dogs; which requeſt the king ſeeing he 
pal jonately deſired it, complied with. This 
abbot (obſerves his ali was eſteemed the : 


0 Monaſticon Anglicanum, tom. II. p. 160, 50. a a. 


K 4 moſt 
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moſt famous and knowing ſportſman in the 


purſuit of the hare, throughout the whole 
kingdom; ; inſomuch, that the king himſelf, 


prince Edward his ſon, and moſt of the gran- 


dees in the realm, allowed him annual pen- 


| fions, as a return for the inſtructions he gave 


them in this ſpecies of venery*®. 
The admirable Chaucer, that faithful pain- 


ter of the manners of his age, has thus pour- 
trayed a hunting monaſtic of the fourteenth 


e i 


« A monk there was, 2 fayre for the maiſtrie', 
An outrider, that loved venerie?, 

„A manly man, to ben an abbot able; 
Ful meny a dainte hors hadde he in ſtable, 
„ And when he rode, men might his bridel here? | 
4 Gingeling, i in a whiſting wind as Tere 


* 1 . 4 a ih » . 8 f 88 4 E * a + =" 4 
— p — —— . —— _— 2 2 . — ꝓ—ä— . . 5 _ 


* Henry de Kny ghton de Event. Ang. inter Decem Scrip 


v. II. p. 2631. 
1 Clever in the art. 


z Venerie, Hunting, Emilia fays 1 in the Knightes Tale v. 


2310, 


1 am (thou wot) yet of thy compagnie, 
A mayde, and love huntyng and venerie. 


; This-alludes-to a cuſtom common in Chaucer's time, among 
perſons of diſtinction, who uſually had their horſes bridle, or 


ſome part of his furniture, ſtuck full of ſmall bells. Warton's 
i Eng. Poet. v. I. 1. 164. note (h). 
66 And 


ww 


5 
S 


. * 


4 And eke as loud as doth the chapell bell 
« Whereat this Lord was keeper of the cell. 


&« The reule+ of Saint Maure and of Seint Peneits, 
« Becauſe that it was old, and ſomedele ftreit, 


This Uke® monke lette olde thinges to pace”, 
« And heidin after the new world to trace. 


He gave not of the text a pullid hens 


„ That faith that hunters be not holy men. 
„ Ne that a monk when he is rekkeleſs?, 
« Ts like to a fiſh that is waterles ; 


That is to fay, a monk out of his cloiſtre ; 


„This ilke text, held he not worth an oiſtre. 
„ And I ſay his opinion was good, 


Greihoundes he hadde, as ſwift as foul of flight; 


Of pricking, and of hunting for the hare, 


: C Was all his luſt, for no colte wolde he Tn. 


The remaining part f ' this -olly monk's 
portrait is ſo exquiſitely drawn, that I make 
no 9 8 for continuing the deſcription, 


« ] 4 his fleeves purfled o at the hande, 


„With grys ni, and that the fineſt in the lande. 


And to ſuſtene his hode under his chin, 


„He had of gold wrought, a ful curious pin, 


« A love-knotte in the greter ende there was. 


„His hed was bald, and ſhone as any glas, 
And eke his face, as he had been anoynt ; 


00 He was a lorde ful fat, and in . point. 


— The rule or order of St. Mary of  Ciſtercium, or r St. 
Benedict. 
Ilke (fame), 7 7 To go on as they were wont. 


* Or as we ſay; he did not care a ftraw for that text. 


9 Careleſs, Fringed, 1 Fur. 


3 * Dn bor TUM: 2 Ans eis — 


« His 


1 


His eyen ſtepe, and rolling in his hed, : 
„That ſtemid”* as a forneis of led. _.- nm 
His bootes ſouple, his hors in gret eſtat; | : 
No certainly he was a fayre prelat! 
© He was not pale, as a forpymid ghoſt; 
A fat ſwan loved he beſt of any roſt". 
 —& His palfry was as brown as is a bery*.” 


The Norman mode of hunting muſt have 
been rather inſipid and ſpiritleſs, in compa- 
riſon with the manly and animating chace of 

the wild boar, and wolf, which our Saxon an- 
ceſtors purſued on foot. Inſtead of this prac- 
tice, the more poliſhed Normans refined upon 
the Anglo-Saxon method, and introduced the 

luxury of horſes in hunting; confining their 
ſport in a great meaſure, to the deſtruction of 
the leſs offenſive and dangerous animals, ſuch 
as harts, roebucks, foxes, hares, &c. Not 
that they altogether forſook the purſuit of the 

| woll and boar; ; _ from the few caſual 


— — — : — 


* 5 1 8 8 5 _ ag 


1 e „ 
n The ſwan was A bird in high eſteem among the old Eng- 1 | 
liſh, and was conſtantly ſeen at all great entertainments. The MK 
faſhionable mode of dreſſing it was, to take off its ſkin, and 
roaſt it. When ſufficiently done, it was taken from the fire; 1 
the ſkin (at leaſt the tail feathers) again put on, and ſerved up 
at the table. See more on this ſubject in the Introduction to. ny 
& Antiquitates Culinariz.” 1791. 4to. Blamire, "ar | 
_ * Chaucer's ls: to Cant, T ales V. 1 64. CT . 
| hints a 
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hints on this ſubje& which may be found } in 
our early writers, it appears their chief amuſe- 


ment conſiſted 1 in hunting beaſts of a different 
deſcription. 


They had two methods of following this 


diverſion ; one of which, (that moſt uſually 
purſued) a modern ſportſman, would by no 
means dignify with the name of hunting. To 


ay the truth, it muſt have been a very fame 
amuſement. The king, or baron, attended 
by a numerous retinue, mounted his palfry and 
rode to the ſpot which had been marked out 
for the ſport of the day. Here the great man 
and his favorites took their ſtations, in places 
by which they thought it probable the game 
might paſs; the attendants ſeparating, diſ- 


perſed themſelves through the foreſt, and rouſ- 


ing the deer, endeavoured to drive them to 


' theſe fat 1 ſpots. As the animals glided by, 
the ſportſmen diſcharged their arrows at them; 
f and being in the conſtant habits of uſing theſe 


weapons, they were ſo excellently ſkilled in 
archery, that their bows ſeldom ane in 


vain k. 


2 * 8 0 
wth. 4 _ _ 


#4 5 


It ſhould ſeem, theſe royal hunting were attended with 


great N a the third gave one, in which he ſpent 
8 en 5 


lte 
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It was in the purſuit of this amuſement, 
that William Rufus according to the teſtimony : 
of ancient hiſtorians loſt his life#. _ 

Little different from this, but attended with 
more ceremonial, was the diverſion named the 
Traiſt, or Triſta, which I find thus deſcribed. 
A wide and extenſive plain was ſought out, 
ſurrounded entirely by a wood, which was 
barricadoed on all ſides, excepting certain open- 
ings in particular ſpots, to permit the ingreſs 
and egreſs of the game. A mound or emi- 
nence was raiſed, ( there were no natural 
Knoll) in this area; in ſuch a ſituation as to 
command a view of the game, and give the 
perſon placed on it an opportunity of diſcharg- 
ing his arrows at it. Here the king ſtood ; 


the beaſts were then driven into the area, and | 1 


the dogs ſent after them4. Such as paſſed 
near the ambuſhed monarch were deſtroyed 
by him. Thoſe which attempted to eſcape 
een the * Openings before. nent. were 


e one Gon ys two 3 52 every "aw 2 its con- 
tinuance. Hen. Kny ghton, J. IP; Lak Dec. 1 8 2 tom. 107 
„ | | 
Matthew Paris, Will. Malm. . 
+1 am informed, by an intelligent friend, that the manner 
in which the princes, and great men, in Germany, hunt at this 
day, bogey &milar, to that deſcribed above. =, 
torn 


( 
torn down by the dogs, or intercepted by the 
attendants ſtationed there for that purpoſe*. 
An account of a hunting-match of this 
kind, occurs in a very ancient MS. poem, 


preſerved in the Britiſh muſeum. | As it is 


a curious diſplay of old Engliſh manners in 

the venatic line, I preſume an extract from it 

will not be unacceptable to my readers. 

A feudal princeſs entertains Syr Ippomedon 
2 Knight in diſguiſe, at her caſtle : and being 


. extremely anxious to diſcover whether he were 
of noble blood or not, ſhe propoſes a hunting 
match to ſatisfy her doubts ; kill in this 
=_ exerciſe, being antiently no inconſiderable cri- 
WE tcrion of gentility. 


On the morrow whan yt was day, 
To her men ſhe gan to fay, 
« Tomorrowe, whan it is day light, 
« Lok ye be al redy dight, 
With your houndis more and leſſe, 
In forreſt to take my greſſe f. 
And thare I will myſelf be, 
% Your game to byholde and fe.” 


i. — FRF TSP N . 
i 


—_ 2 


| Tiga. 


1 i. e. Gris, fur, the Kin of beaſts; a metonymy for the 
beaſts themſelves. 
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* Decem Serip. v. I. p. 405 et Du Freſne's Glot: in v. 
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Ippomedon had houndis thre* 
That he brot from his countree ; Ea 
Whan they were to the wode gone, 2 
This ladye, and her men, ichone f, 31 


And with hem her houndis ladde, 
All that any houndis hadde. 

_ Syr Tholemewt forgate he noghts, 
| His maiſtres houndis thyder he broght,. 
That many a day he had ronne ere, 
Fful well he thot to note hem there. 
| Whan thei came to the launde on hight, 
The Queene's pavylyon thar was pight||, 

That ſhe might ſee al the beſt, 

Al the game of the forreſt ; 
And to the lady brot mani a beſt, 
Herte and hynd, buck and doo, 
And other beſtis many mo. 
The houndis that wer of gret priſe, 
Plucked down dere all atryſe g. 
Ippomedon, he with his hounds throo, 
Drew down both buck, and doo, 
More he took with houndis thre, 
Than al that othir compagnie. 
Thare Squyers undydq hyr deere 
Eche man after his manere: 


Ippomedon 


—— * n Y —_ 


* 1 no rte of ditinAion, traveled without grey . 
hounds. Vide infra. 55 


+ Every one. en 
1 The Squire, attendant, and friend of Ippomedon- 
Did not forget. Pitched. 
In an hurry; or as we now expreſs it, in a trice, . 
+ Undyed. Cut up. It being a cuſtom in former times; 
for the moſt Wingo Perſonages preſent, to diſſect the 
. 
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Ippomedon a dere gede* unto, 
That ful konningly gon he hyt undo; 

So fayre that venyſon he gan to dight, 

That both him byheld Squyre and Knighte; 
The ladye looked out of her pavylyon, 
And faw hym dight the venyſon; 
There ſhe had grete dainte 

And fo had alle that dyd hym ſee. 

She ſawe all that he down droughe, 

Of huntynge ſhe wiſt he could yaoughe, 

And thot in her hert then 

That he was com of gentilmenÞ}. 

She bad Jaſon} hire men to calle, 
Home then paſſed gret and ſmalle. 


o 
bs ON 


game; which was always done upon the ſpot, where it was 
Killed. So 1 in the antient t Ballad of Chevy L Chace. 


The blewe a mort upon the bent ( field) 
The ſemblyd on ſydis ſhear; (a/embled on all fedes) 


To the quyvry (/laughter'd game) then the perſe went, 


To ſe the Rhee bw (n 1%) of the deare. 


Ancient "Tl v. 1. p. 6. The ſkill kifplayed on this occaſion 


was a criterion of the carver's gentility. Carving, indeed, was, 


in the feudal times, an art in which the higher ranks of men 
were inſtructed. Before a perſon could receive the honor of 
Knighthood, it was neceſſary for him to fill ſeveral ſubordinate 


ſtations: among the reſt, part of his noviciate was paſſed as a 


carving Eſquire. See introduction to © Ang: Culinariz.” 
* Gede unto; went to. 
4 Seeing him ſkilled in every branch of the hunting art, the 
knew he muſt be a man of conſequence. 
t Jaſon, the name of her ſquire. 


Home 
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Home thei com ſon anon, 

This ladye to her met“ gan gon, 
And of venery had her fille, 

For they had taken _ at wille f. 


Though the old Englith ladies ſeem to have 
been ſomewhat partial to a ſport which fo 
deeply engaged the attention of their beaus ; 


yet they practiſed it in a ſtile much more ſuit- 


able to the delicacy of their ſex, than our 
modern huntreſſes do. We deride the bar- 
barous roughneſs, as we are pleaſed to term 
it, of ancient manners; without adverting to 
numerous cuſtoms of our own, which ſavour 


more of the earlieſt ages of Gothic ſimplicity, 
than the poliſhed, and refined #ra in which 


—_ live. VDncouth as we may eſteem the 
: dames of the Anglo-Norman, and old Engliſh 
times to have been; yet their notions of pro- 

priety, in many caſes, were ſuch as we muſt 
allow had their foundation in reaſon and 

truth. With reſpect to hunting indeed, few 
will aſſert them to have been otherwiſe. They 
did not affect the uncomely courage, un- 


th 1 * ar" 2 * KF . 
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3 Went hs to dinner, | 
1 Ancient MS. Brit, Muſ. Harl. MSS. 2252. 44. Wart. 


« beſeeming 


e 


5 
beſeeming ſkill,” which our preſent huntreſſes 
liſplay in the field. 


: 6c The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the ſenſe, and all 
„The winning ſoftneſs of their ſex is loſt.” 


They rode in a litter or chair, either borne 


by men, or carried on a horſe, and were 


= content to ſee the game deſtroyed, without 
being themſelves the deſtroyers of it. 
_ But though the methods above deſcribed 
1 might be the moſt faſhionable modes of hunt- 


ing among the Normans, it is certain not- 


withſtanding, they often followed their game 
on Horſe-back; ſince the monkith writers 
inform us, that Richard one of the Con- 
queror's ſons, periſhed in the New-F oreſt 


ſmitten by the branch of a tree, when riding 
inattentively after his game. 


ral on theſe occaſions. 


This mene T now, by mighty Theſeus, 
That for to hunten is ſo deſirous, - 
And-namely at the grete Harte in May ; ; 
That in his bed, ther daweth him no day, 
That he n'is clad*, and redy for to ride 
With dos, and horne, and houndes him ef def: 


— 


— — 


No morning dawns upon him, in which he is not = pe? &c. 


+ Chaucer's “ Knightes Tale.” 


In Chaucer's time riding was pretty gene- 
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„„ 
All the Anglo-Norman and early Engliſh 


monarchs, were extremely partial to a di- 


verſion which was ſo intimately connected 
with their ſtate of life and manners Rufus | 
we have ſeen loſt his life in its purſuit—And 
Jobn, amidſt all the buſtle of a diſtracted 
and inglorious reign, found frequent oppor- 
tunities of indulging an extreme paſſion for 
the chace. The fine rolls of his reign prove 
his predilection for hunting and hawking; | 
ſince by theſe documents, he appears to have 
generally taken, in lieu of thoſe fines which 
accrued to him in return for grants and ſeizin 
of eſtates, a variety of dogs, hawks, and 
Horſes ; animals calculated to indulge his ruling 
paſſion, I 


Edward the firſt allo, may be enumerated 


among the old royal hunters of England : as 
appears from the ſeveral items in his Ward- 


robe book, (for the 28th year of his reign) 


of the expences incurred on this account. He 
ſeems to have been a Fox hunter too; but 


his pack would have made but an WA en 


figure in the kennels of modern ſportſmen; . 


— 


* — 
— —— — — —_ * —_— 
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* Blount's ancient tenures, p. 333. 


twelve 
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twelve dogs were the amount of it, and G21. 


6s. the annual expence of keeping them®*. 
So partial indeed were the old Engliſh to the 


amuſement of which we are ſpeaking, that 
they conſidered it as one of the greateſt and 


moſt ſerious employments of their lives, and 
reduced the ſport of hunting to a regular 
{cience.—Several treatiſes were written on 


this ſubje& for the inſtruction of the young b 
Nimrod; and numerous rules were laid down 


for the obſervation of thoſe, who filled the 


various offices, in the foreſt, the kennel, and 
the ſtable. One of the moſt curious perfor- 


mances extant on the ſubject of hunting, i is a MS. 


written in the beginning of the 14th century, 


in Norman French, by William Twici, grand 


huntſman to Edward the ſecond. An ancient 
tranſlation of it into Engliſh occurs among the 
Cottonian Mss. I give the following extract 


from it. 


It 


* EI - * th. ti. 8 6—— 
_ _- — - _ 


Vide liber Quotidianus Contrarſt. Garderob. Ann. Reg. Ed. 
mi. 28. publiſhed by the Antiquarian Society 1787, Whites. 4to, 

+ MS. Cotton. Bib. Veſpaſianus. b. 12. See Horda Ang. 
Cyn. v. III. p. 119. Reſpecting this treatiſe Mr. Warton fays ; 
* It 1s, or was lately among the MSS. of Mr. Farmer of Tuſ- 
more in Oxfordſhire. It is intitled Le Art de Venerie, le quel 


maiſtre Guillame Twici venour le Roy d' angleterre fiſt en ſon temps 
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It begins thus, for it is a motley compoſition, 
OY verſe, partly proſe : 


Alle ſuch dy ſport as voydeth (prevents) ydilneſſe 
0 Tt ſytteth (t every gentilman to knowe, 
For myrthe anexed is to gentilneſſe; 
© Wherefore among alle other, as I trowe, 
% 'To know the crafte of hunting, and to blowe, 
As this booke ſhall witneſſe, is ove (% the beſte, 
“ For it 15 —— PRI and hene 


11 ha enumerates and Jeforibes the differ- 


ent beaſts that were objects of the chace in 
England; and proceeds in the manner of a 
dialogue, to inform the huntſman how he 


ought to blow his Horn, at the different | 
points of the hunt. 


Of Broweno. 


A c Queſtion. Syr Hunter, for how many beſtis 


© ſhall a man blow the mene+ ? 


n 


X K 1 A. hy. . HI 


per aprandre autres. This maſter William Twici, was grand 
huntſman to Edward the ſecond. In the Cotton Library this 
book occurs in Engliſh under the names of William Twety and 
John Giffard, moſt probably a tranſlation from the French 


copy, with the title of © a book of venerie dialogue wiſe.” Princ. 
$6 Twety now wille we be 45 Hiſt. Poet. v. II. P. 221, note 


(m). 


+ Mene. A plaintive, or ſolemn tune, blown at tho death. 


Mene Vet. Ang, _ A b Vide Junius in Verb. 


6 Anſwer. 
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«© Anſwer. For thre males, and for one fe- 
„ male; that is to ſay, for an Herz, 
e the- Wolfh male, and alſo the Wolfh 
&« female, as well as her huſband.” 


« Queſtion. How ſhal ye blowe when a have. 
« ſeen the Hert ?” 


mm Anſwer. I ſhal blowe after mote, two 


«& motes; and if myn houndes come not 
« haſtily to me, as I wolde, I ſhall 
_ & blowe four motes; and for to haſt them 


to me, and for to warne the gentelys 


* 


2 


'{ gentry} that the Hert is ſene, then 
ſhall rechaſe on my houndes three 


6 


„times; and whan he the Herr) is 


«© ferre from me, then ſhall y chaſe hym 


« in this manner.—Trout-trout-tro-ro- 


60 rot; trout- trout- tro, ro, rot-trou-ro- 
© rot; trou-ro-rot.” 


«© Queſtion. Syr Hunter why blowe you ſo?” 


« Anſwer. For cauſe that the Hert is ſeen 
% and y wot nene, {and I don't know } 
„ whedir that 2 houndis be come fro 


e myn meyne. 


06 © Queſtion. | And what maner of chace clepe 


9 1 call you that?“ 


e Anſwer. We clepe it the chaſe of the 


M F orloyne. I chace with my houndis that 
„ „ be 
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be hunting another chaſe, that is 


* clepid the perfyzt ; then ye ſhal begyne 


«cc 


to blowe a long mote, and afterwards 
two ſhort motes, in this manner; trout- 


trout; and then trout, tro-ro-rot, 


8 with a long mote ; for every 


man that is abowte yow, and can 


{kylle of venery {7s well killed in hun- 
ting) may knowe in what poynt ye 


be in by youre horne. Another chaſe 
« there is, whane a man hath ſet up 
archerys, and grey-houndes, and the 
beſte be founde, and paſſe out the 
„ boundys, and myne houndes after + 
then ſhall I blowe on this maner, a 


mote, and afterward the rechaſe upon 


houndys, that be paſſed the boundys ; 


which be the botindes that we afligned.” 


5 „ Syr Hunter, wole ye ſech { ex- 
n Dianne * this chace ?” 
CC Anſwer. Ya Syr. If i it be a W un ſtreſt 8 


{triſt), and myn houndes paſs out on 
the bounds, and if ye wil not that they 


* chaſe any longer, I ſhall blowe a mote, 
and afterward I ſhall ſtrake after myn _ 


| houndes, for to have them a yen 
1 again} ; and when the chevet i is take, 
ye ſhall faye « howe—harrowe,” 


Then 


WI 4 
$55 


I 17-3 
Then follow certain regulations, to be ob- 
ferved when the beaits fo hunted ſhould be 
taken by the hounds. As firſt of the Hare. 


EE: And whane the hare 1 1s take, and your 
„ houndes have ronne wel to hyr, ye 


ſhall blowe ; ; and afterward ye ſhal 


.. 


c 


« give to your houndes the Hallot, and 


« that is, the ſyde of the ſhuldres, the 
& neck, and the hed*; and the loyne 


o 


A 


ſhall to the kechone / kitchen ). 


„ And whanne the Hert is take; ye mal 


e blowe four motys, and it ſhall be de- 


5 ſected as of other beſtes; and if your 


c houndes be bold, and have fleyn the 


e hert with ſtrength of huntyng, ye ſhalle 
4 have the ſkynne; and he that undoeth 
« hym /cuts him up}, ſhall have the 
ſhuldre by law of venerye; and the 

% houndis ſhall be rewardid with the 
e neckke, and with the bowellis, with the 


An 


c 


7 feet; and they ſhall be etyn under the 
* 00 ne and therefore it hs —_ the 


5 — 0 Ly 26 PII c —_— — 


5 IM It is anvaſing to obſerve thed capricious change of taſte, aud 
opinions reſpecting the ſame things in diffent ages. What 


the Roman empire, conſidered as the fit-bit, about an hare, 
(the ſhoulder) e Fecundi leporis ſapiens ſectabitur Amos. Hor. 
eur . threw to the dogs. 


I 4 « Guarre; 


x 
5 
8 
4 
4 
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eee 
ce Oiarre; and th: hed ſhal 58 bout 


c homme to the left of the ſkynne; 
„ the wex, the gargilonne, above the 


c 


4 


„ tail, forched on the rizht honde. Then 


* blowe, at the dore of the halle the pryſe. 
Whane the BE is i take taten), ye 
„ ſhul blowe pryſe; and reward the 
« houndes with the dane and the 
e bowellis. 


Whane the Pore 4 is i take, he be deffetyd 


708: alvelve { perhaps, always d. diſſe Hed, or cut 


« up) 1 and he ſhal have 32 haſceleytys, 
« and ye ſhal gif your houndes the bow- 
e ellis, boyled with bredd, and it is 


66 


called Reward, for cauſe that it is etyn . 
on the earth, and not on the ſkynne. 


„When he ſhal be carried home, the 
500 houndis ſhal be rewarded with the fete, 


* and the body ſhal to the kechyne. 


cc 


The ſeſounne of the Fox, begynnyth at 


«.the nativity of our lady, and dureth til 
CL the annunciation; and the Hare i is alway 
« in ſeſonne to be chaſyd. 1 


But e after all, nothing can prove 
0 clearly the partiality of the old Engliſh to 
the . of hunting, and the eagerneſs with 
which 


( 153 ) 


which it was purſued by every hk of people, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt; as the number 


of popular ballads, and traditionary ſtories on 
this ſubject, which have reached our times. 


By theſe we find, that the tyrannical ſeverity 


of the foreſt laws was inſufficient to keep the 


yeomanry of the kingdom, from the purſuit 
of a ſport which ſeemed to have a connection 


with their very exiſtence. Many of them 
taking advantage of that weakneſs of the go- 


vernment, and relaxed ſtate of the laws which 
the feudal ſyſtem naturally produced; retired 


into the receſſes of the large foreſts, which 


at this period covered a conſiderable part of 
the kingdom, formed themſelves into banditti, 


and purſued their favorite ſport without reſ- 


traint ; levying occaſional contributions on ſuch 


as wandered near their haunts. Of theſe ſylvan 


plunderers none make ſo brilliant a figure in 
tradition, as the famed Robin Hood, and the 
faithful Little John. Their deeds are related 5 


in the ſimple meaſures of numberleſs old ſongs, 


which ſtill continue to be the favorite ditties 


of the vulgar; ; a proof that hunting, the bur- 


then of them all, is a Wed deeply intereſting g 


to the human heart. 
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( 154 ) 
In theſe old mo tions though generally 


they are rather proſaic, yet now and then 


a few ſtanzas occur, highly deſcriptive, and 


painting in lively colours the manners of paſt | 
tin es: theſe however, I do not trouble the 
reader with, as the poems which contain them, 


are in the hands of every one. 
The following verſes written by Chaucer, 


are not perhaps ſo well known. I never read 
them over, without applying them in my own 
mind, to the perſon of the celebrated Robin 
Hood: : and though they were not meant to 
characterize him; yet as they give us the habit 
and appearance of a foreſter of the fourteenth 
century, are minutely deſcriptive; ; and ſome- 
what pictureſque, | 1 inſert them without he- 
fitation. 5 8 


: « And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene; 
A ſhefe of peacock arwes* bright, and kene 8 
„ Under his belt he bare ful thritily; 
„Wel coulde he dreſſe his takel yemenly: 
« His arwes droupid not with fetheres lowe, 
di * And 1 in his hand he bare a 1 bowe. 


8 4 . N * 


8 The peacock's Fecha fon to hw been zenerally made 
uſe of for feathering a arrows. Wart. Tuſe Poet. 1 v. I. p. 4 451. 
note 0). Sy 5 

| « A not- 


e 
1 


2 


« A not-bed* hadde he, with a broune viſage; 

„ Of woode-crafte coulde he wel alle the uſage; 

& Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer, 

% And by his ſide a ſwerd and a bokeler; 

« And on that other fide a gaie daggere, 

« Harneiſed wel, and ſharpe as point of ſpeare; 
A Criſtofreh on his breſt of ſilver ſhene; _ 
„An horn he bare the baudrie|| was of grene, 


„A forker was he ſotheley as 1 gueſs d ; 


Among the dogs which attended the old 
Engliſh to the chace, none ſeem to have been 
ſo highly prized as Grey-hounds. They were 


indeed the favorite ſpecies of the middle ages. 
When a nobleman travelled, he never went 


5 His hair cloſely ane wr that his head appeared round 


like a nut. 


+ Woode-crafte. The wiles of hunting. 


t Bracer. Armour for the arms. Roger Aſcham, gives us f 
the following uſes of them. A bracer ſerveth for two cauſes; 


one to ſave his arme, from the ſtrype of the ſtringe, and his 


doublet from wearing. And the other is, that the ſtringe gliding 
ſharplye, and quicklye off the bracer, may make the ſharper 
| 


9 st. Chriſtopher preſided over the weather, and was the pa- 


tron of field ſports. 


||| The firap by which it was ſuſpended, see haus i in voc. 


1 


© | Prologue to Cant, Tales. 
+ See Warton, v. I. p. 303, 


' without 


p. 362. 


* 


without theſe dogs* ; the hawk he bore upon 
his fiſt, and the grey-hounds which ran before 


him, were certain teſtimonies of his rank; 


and in the ancient pipe rolls, payments appear 


to have been often made in theſe valuable 
animals rt. He was chiefly uſeful, in the pur- 
ſuits of the hart, ſtag, and roe-buck. 


In the ancient MS. cited aboveſ, the fol- 


lowing 1 notices of other ogy occur. 


or Raches or Houndes, 
ce Firſt, the running houndes, the ſame with 


| « thoſe to chace the hares, &c.—The grey- 
« houndes—the alauntes, or bull- -dogs (theſe 
e were chieffy for hunting the boar). The 
« © ſpanie was a hound for hawking, his craft 
« js, tor the e and the. FOO TO 


. £ : 5 ; . * 2 — 


9 = I WAY 


— —B adit. — had * <td 1 — 88 FFF 


»» 


* Annexed is the repreſentation of a nobleman in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, with his hawk, hounds, and attendants; taken 


from Turberville's Booke of Falconrie ; imprinted at London 
for Chriſtofer Barker, &c. 1576, 


+ Rot. Pip. An. 4 Johan. A. D. 1203. and ſeveral other in- 


ſtances in Wart. Hiſt. Eng. Poet. v. If p. 363. note (p)-- 


1 MS. Bib. Reg. 18. c. xviii. 
8 In Turberville's “ Booke of Falconrie” mentioned above, 


there is a long account of the ſpaniel, the. uſes to which he was 


applied ; modes of cure when he was diſordered or injured, &c. 


60 maſtiff 


1 

«© maſtiff is alſo a good hounde, for hunting 
« of the wild boare.” 

But the following deſcriptive lines from 
Shakeſpear, mark the ſpecies of dog moſt eſ- 


teemed in this country in the ſixteenth century. 


„My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

« So flewed, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 

« With ears, that ſweep away the morning dew ; 
« Crook-kneed, and dew-lap'd, like Theſſalian bulls x 
slow in purſuit; but match'd in mouth like bells, 
« Each under each. oy | 


This dog forts to have been the old Eng- 
liſh blood-hound ; a breed, which though it 
ſtill ſubſiſts, has loſt by intermixture with 
plebeian blood, thoſe ſtrongly- defined charac- 


teriſtic features deſcribed in the above lines. 


Notwithſtanding, towards the latter end of the 


laſt century, it was mentioned as an admirable 


hound by the Chevalier Du Freſne*. 
cloſe this account of ancient hunting, with 
a few obſervations on the animals which af- 


a— 


: 1 Y . . £ 2 —— 
— 


mt 


* Anoli biber canes bellicoſos, oulls lippis, et detortis, | 
| habris et malis adeo ſordidis et dependentibus, ut advenis mera 
monſtra videantur. Et quanto deformiores, eo meliores æſti- 


mandi: nam etſi et labra plurimum propendeant, eo certius 
odorem quaſi ſorbent, et clariorem ululatum faventis e 
teſtem adeunt, &c. v. I. p. 744. 
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forded amuſement to our forefathers in the 
chace. 
That the wild- boar Was a conſtant object of 
| ſport with the Saxons, and occaſionally with the 
Anglo- Normans and old Engliſh, is not I be- 
lieve denied by any one : but it ſeems to be a 
matter of doubt with ſome, whether the wolf 
continued to be hunted in this country, after 
the reign of Edgar the Anglo-Saxon. Hume, 
citing William of Malmſbury as his authority, 
aſſerts, that this æra was marked by the ex- 
tirpation of wolves from England*. Our in- 
genious hiſtorian however, ſeems to have con- 
ſidered the paſſage in Malmſbury rather too 
haſtily. The monk does not ſay that Edgar 
actually deſtroyed the breed of wolves through- 
out his kingdoms; but that he intended, or 
thought to have done itÞ : and in purſuance of 
this determination, he impoſed a tribute on 


Fg : 2 8 9 8 
1 N FEY ** 


* Hume's Hiſt. Eng. 8vo. Edit. v. I. p. 133. 

+ Quomodo enim auſus hominum preteriret, qui etiam omnis 
generis feras ſanguinis avidas ex Regno exterminare cogitaret, 
Ludwaloque Regi Wallenſium edictum impoſuerit, ut ſibi quo- 
tannis tributum trecentorum luporum penſitaret, quod cum tri- 
bus annis feciſſet, quarto deſtitit, nullum ſe ulterius poſſe inve- 


nire profeſſus Wk Malm. de Geſt. Ang. apud Savill. Serips 
fol. 35 J. 40. | 


Lludwallo | 


9 
Liudwallo king of Wales, of three "hundred 


heads of wolves, to be paid to him yearly ; 
which tribute having been ſent for three years, 


was dropped on the fourth; Lludwallo de- 


claring he could not find any more wolves | 


within his realm. But ſurely we have no right 
to infer from this paſſage, that the breed was 
extinguiſhed as well in England, as in Wales. 
Indeed, there are documents remaining to the 
preſent day, which entirely contradi& a ſup- 
poſition of this nature; and convince us that 


the wolf was hunted in this country, ſo lately 5 


as the fourteenth century *. 


They are expreſſly mentioned as beaſts of 


venery in the laws of king Henry Iſt ; and 


among thoſe who formerly held by that mode 


of tenure called Petit ſerjeanty, it was very 
cuſtomary to perform t the ſervice of hunting 


and deſtroying the wolves, in different parts 


of the eee 


JO" * 4 — ——— _— 
— — . . oem 1 


W 


* In the 0 nds the wlf was ſo common in Scotland, 
that the legiſlature, for the purpoſe of deſtroying the breeg, en- 


joined every baron to hunt this animal four times during the 


year. And the ſheriffs of different counties, were obliged to 


| have public wolt-huntings three times within the year. Black. | 


Acts James I c. 115. James II. c. 98. 


+} Leges Hen. I. cap. go. in Lambarde's Archaionom, P- 212 
3 Blount's Anc, Ten. P. 140. et infra. 


But 
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But the following citation from Twici's trea- 


tiſe on the craft of Hunting, will not only con- 
firm the aſſertion made above, of wolves 
| being hunted in England ſo late as the four- 
teenth century; but give us ſome information 
reſpecting other beaſts Which our forefathers 


” purſucd“. OY RANT a 3 


« And for to ſette yonge hunterys in the way 
% To venery, I caſt me fyrſt to go; 
„Of wheche 4 beſtes be, that is to ſay, 
„ The Hare, the Herte, the Ju Ifhe, the Will Boor + 
And there ben other beſtes, 5 of the chace, 
« The Buk the firſt, the Do the ſeconde, 
ct The Fox the thyrde, whiche oft hath hard grace; 
% The ferthe the Na, tynt, and the laſt the Ro. 
% And thre other beſtis beene of great dyſport, 
*The Grey is one thereof, with his ſlepy pace; 
= « The Cath another, the One (otter). one allo.” 


Of this li, which 1 believe enumerates all the 
= animals that have ever been hunted in Eng- 


— "os . * . - D . * . . » 6 


* To the above proofs, I add the following; in Rymer's Fee- 


dera, v. II. p. 168. is a commiſſion granted by Edward I. A. D. 


1281. to Peter Corbet to hunt and deſtroy all the wolves he 


could diſcover in the counties of Glouceſter, Worceſter, Her e- 
ford, Salop, and Stafford. 1 


+ The ferthe and martin are different ſpecies of the fame 


e 9 
+ Badger. 
t The pole-cat—or rer the wild. cat. 
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land; we have the hare, buck, doe, fox, 


martin, badger, pole and wild cats, remaining. 


The wolf, wild boar, and roe-buck, have Tony | 
ſince diſappeared. 


The particular periods when the two 8 
became extinct in this country, I cannot aſcer- 


tain. The hiſtory and fall of the roe-buck are 


better known. He continued to be an in- 


habitant of England, till within this half cen- 
tury; and was not infrequently met with on 
the waſtes, a ſmall diſtance from Hexham in 
Northumberland. As the breed however, be- 
came gradually more ſcarce, it was ſought 
for with greater eagerneſs; ſo that after en- 
during the united attacks of the dog and gun 
for a few ſeaſons, it at length dwindled into 
one ſolitary animal, which about forty years 
ſince, is ſaid to have been deſtroyed by — 
Whitfield Eſquire of Whitfield in Northum- 


berland#, 
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Percy's Rel. Ancient Eng. Poet. v. I. p. 24. note. 
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CHAPF- WW. 


New-F oreſt. 5 Monkiſh Accounts of its Formation 
conſidered. Domeſday Survey of it. Gene- 
ral Concluſions. Foreſt Law, &c. 


villages, and churches, thirty miles longe *. 
This is an abridgment of the fir/# monkiſh ac- 


counts of the formation of New-foreſt ; ac- 
counts, followed implicitly by every annaliſtf, 


and writer of Engliſh hiſtory, from the con- 
cluſion of the eleventh century, to the begin- 
ning of the preſent. At this era, Voltaire, 


—— __ * 


1 5 —_— 


— — — 


* „Lanberde 8 Dictionary in in voc. . New-foreſt 
+ Knyghton and ſome others, aſcribe the formation of New- 


| foreſt to Rufus; but they all agree in the fact of the deſtruftive 5 


ty ranny exerted on the occaſion. 


IR. Lambarde in his topographical dic- 
. tionary, deſcribes New-toreſt in the 
fellowing terms. A large portion of Hamp- 
« ſhire, which, after the opinion of the moſt, 
= © and beſt approved hiſtorians, William the 
Conqueror layed to foreſt, de ſtroyinge townes, 
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accuſtomed to think for himſelf, ſaw a degree 
of improbability in theſe monaſtic details, 


which led hirn to donbt the fact of William's 


devaſtation*; and another elegant writer, 


ſince that period, has expreſſed himſelf, as 


| inclined to with- hold his belief alſo, from the 


The fabjec nad. only RE ſome 


degree of attention to convince us, that this 


picture of the Conqueror's tyranny 18 egtegi- 7 
ouſly overcharged; and, that though he cer- 


tainly, either enlarged the limits of an ancient 


foreſt, by adding a conſiderable tract of land 


to its former dimenſions; ; or formed a new one 
altogether, by the exertion of that right of 
afforeſting lands poſſeſſed by the Saxon mo- 
narchs; yet, that the a# was not attended 


with thoſe circumſtances of outrage, and vio- 2 


lation, which the monkiſh writers have fo 
minutely detailed. Ph 


To prove this, I purpoſe to employ. a part 
of the following chapter, in a careful inveſti- 


90m. « of this e Pe: of "SR ; 


P Abrégé de PHiſtoire Univerſelle, tom. I. p. 279. 
"+. Dr. Warton on the Genius and 8 of Pope, vol. I. 
p. 22. 


hiſtory ; 


4 Þ 16; ) 


hiſtory ; and ſhall firſt conſider the ſeveral ac- 


counts of the tranſaction, as given by our early 
hiſtorians ; ſecondly, adduce the incontrover- 
tible evidence of Domeſday-book on the ſub- 


. jet; and thirdly, urge a few obſervations, 


ſuggeſted by the preſent appearance, of New- 
foreſt : all which taken together, will, -I doubt 


not, amount to a demonſtration, that the vul- 
gar opinion on this — 18 entirely er- 


roneous. 


With reſpect beser, to the ts monkith 


writers, who firſt raiſed | the yell of facri- 
lege againſt the conqueror for this afforeſta- 
tion, it may be obſerved, that if we be un- 


willing to admit their evidence, in matters 


wherein themſelves were intereſted, implicitly, 


and without ſome heſitation ; that degree ofC 
caution ſhould be doubled in the preſent in- 


ſtance ; ſince theſe eccleſiaſtics, the only bio- 


graphers of William, were his bittereſt and 


moſt rancorous foes. Exaſperated by injuries 
and contumely, which his power prevented 


them from revenging; ; they ſeized the means 


of retaliation to which impotence and little 


minds too frequently have recourſe, and took 
every method to traduce his name, and blaſt 
his memory: magnifying each ſmall deviation 
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from propriety, into enormous wickedneſs; 


each trifling exertion of prerogative, into un- 
bounded tyranny; and when real ſources of 
abuſe failed them, inventing exceſſes which 


never occurred, and evils that never had a 


being“. 


But to proceed upon the propoſed inveſtiga- 


; tion : it is a matter of extreme ſurpriſe, that 
the author of the latter part of the Saxon 
chronicle, who was indiſputably a contemporary 
of William the ConquerorF, and who ſeems 
to have viewed his vices with a ſevere eye; 
it is remarkable, I ſay, that this writer ſhould 

not take the leaſt notice of the afforeſtation of 
the ſouthern part of Hampſhire, nor the cru- 
elties ſaid to have been inflicted by William 


25 * To ay the truth, Ps had fs reaſin to diſlike kim; ſee 


| Matthew Par. p- 0 e Sac. v. J. p. 14. Brady's Hiſt 
V. I. p. 212. 


I The Saxon Chronicle was not the work of one individual; 5 
but compiled by ſeveral hands at different times. See Gibſon? 
Preface. That the perſon who deſcribed the actions of William's 
life, was his contemporary, appears from the following paſſage. 
Si cui libet cognoſcere qualis vir fuit, five quantis-honoribus 


afficiebatur, five quot terrarum fuit dominus, volumus nos eum 


deſcribere, quatenus ſcimus, qui eum vidimus, et nonnunquan 
in n ejus curia fuimus.“ Sub, An. 1086. 
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on its inhabitants, in conſequence of it. Every 


other memorable event of this reign he par- 
_ ticularly relates; the total devaſtation of Nor- 
thumberland ; the compilation of Domeſday- 
book; the univerſal, and formal introduction 


of the feudal ſyſtem into the kingdom ; and 


the fearful famine and peſtilence, which other 


monkiſh writers have converted into an in- 
fliction from above, as the puniſhment of Wil- 


: liam's ſu ppoſed act of tyrannys. Theſe are 


all circumſtantially mentioned; but not a hint 


occurs relative to the formation of New-foreſtÞ. 
Nay what is till more -fingular; 3 he paints 
the Conqueror's paſſion for the chace in the 
| warmeſt colours; ; condemns it with the greateſt | 
ſeverity; lamenting the exceſſes which the 
Indulgence of it led him to commit; in the 
= enumeration of which, he would moſt aſſuredly 
have included the remarkable one of the devaſ- 


* Vide Chron. Sax. p. 186. 187. 188. 


I Unleſs indeed the following words be ſuppoſed to advert to 
it. Experti ſunt incolæ duos dolores hoc anno; et Rex permiſit 


devaſtari terras maritimas, ut, fi inimici ejus (in terram) aſcende- 
Tent, iis non eſſet in promptu commeatus. 186. 14: A paſſage 


which ſeems to have given John Roſſe the idea of William's form- 
ing New-foreſt from motives of policy, Vide infra. 


M4 tation 
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tation in Hampſhire, if the circumſtance had 
ever reached his knowledge x. 
What then are we to infer, from the ſilence 
of this accurate and impartial writer? The 
obvious anſwer 1 is, either, that the fact never 5 
took place; or, that the afforeſtation was 
made with ſo little injury to the ſubject, and 
ſo little diſturbance of the public peace, that 


1 paſſed off unnoticed, and almoſt unknown. 


— 


We are forbidden to form the firſt conclu- 
ſion, from evidence that cannot be controver- 
ted; but the latter, ſeems to have both reaſon - 
and probability on its ide. e 
Gulielmus Gemeticenſis, who Pech l is the 
firſt author in point of time, that mentions thge 
formation of New-foreſt, ſpeaks of the ſuppo- 
ſed devaſtation in general terms; giving even 
this ſlight account of it, in the queſtionable 
form of a report, which, he ſays, was then in 
N circulation — Many report, | ſays he, that 5 


— 


| * Ita vero multum amavit feras majores, ac ſi fuiſſet eorum 
pater, is the emphatic mode of expreſſion, uſed by the Saxon an- 


naliſt; an expreſſion however which loſes much of i its energy by 
5 a Latin walten. | | 


« theſe 


. 
« theſe two ſons* of King William, periſhed 


4 


* 


_« becauſe, for the purpoſe of enlarging it, he 


« 


«Cx 


a 


within its limits.“ 


The tale, however, few: * a mere fly- 8 
ing report, having once gotten into the hands 
of monks, ſoon became a matter of; record; and 


Florence Wigorn, who wrote about, or im- 


4 = mediately after, the time of Gulielmus Geme- 
I ticenſis, delivers it as a point of authentic 
hiſtory, in the following amplified and ex- 
aggerated terms. The King (meaning 
Rufus) * whilſt he Was purſuing the chace, 


„ in New-foreſt, which in the Engliſh 


== <«f tongue is called Ytene, loſt his life. Nor 
is the circumſtance to be wondered at, for 


2 * 2 8 N — 


* _— CC— — FF 


2 8 ——— 


* Ricardus frater ipſius Wilhelmi dudum adhuc vivente patre 
eorum dum ſimili modo venaretur, ictu arboris male evitati 
_ #grotans, poſt paululum hominem exivit. Wilhel. Gemet, de 


duc. Norman. apud Cam. Scrip. p. 674. 1. 10. c. 9. 
+ Ferunt autem multi quod ides hi duo filii Wilhelmi Regis 
in illa Sylva judicio Dei perierunt, quoniam multas villas et ec- 


clefias propter eandem foreſtam amplificandam in circuitu ipſius 
deſtruxerat. Idem. This writer was chaplain to the Conqueror, 


to whom he dedicated his work de Ducibus Normannorum. He 
died ann. 1135. Vide Camdeni Præf. 


« popular 


in the wood, by the judgment of Heaven; 


had deſtroyed N vunges, and churches, | 


"08 


« 


( 176. ) 


popular rumour afſerted it was an influnce 


„ of divine vengeance ; fince in ancient times, 
© to wit, in the reigns of Edward the Con- 
« feſſor, and his royal predeceſſors, this diſtrict | 
« was in a fertile, and cultivated ſtate, 
„ abounding with inhabitants, huſbandmen, 


e and churches, but by the order of King 
% William the elder, the inhabitants were 


« diſperſed, the dwellings pulled down, the 
- _ « churches deſtroyed, and the land conver- 
e ted into an habitation for wild beaſts. This 


deſolation is believed to have been the. occa- 


56 fion of the King's 8 misfortune* 7 oe” s 


N 


death). 
Walter Mapes, about the tans time, . 
vours to give a greater air of probability to the 


Rory, | by eee ee 


— . — 22 1 * 8 — ae — 


* Rex cum in Nova Foreſta, quæ lingua Anglorum Tie 


nuncupatur, venatu eſſet occupatus, vitam finivit. Nec mirum 
ut populi Rumor affirmat hanc proculdubio magnam Dei eſſe 
virtutem et vindictam. Antiquis enim temporibus, Edwardi 
ſcil. Regis et aliorum Angliæ Regum predeceſſorum ejus, eadem 
| Regio, incolis Dei cultoribus et ecclefiis nitebat uberrime ſed juſſu 
Regis Gulielmi ſenioris hominibus fugatis, domibus ſemirutis, 


eccleſiis deſtructis, terra ferarum tantum colebatur habitatione, et 


inde creditur cauſa fuit infortunii. Flor. wen p. 469. He died 
in the reign of Henry Iſt. 


churches, | 


1 
churches, which William ſacrilegiouſly deſtroy- 
ed on the occaſion. © He (William) „took 


6 wild beaſts, and the purpoſes of hunting : 


mother churches, and exterminated all its 
e inhabitants.“ 


: WorceterT... 


lightened and impartial writer), adopting, in 


* Curtoiſe, a ſon of the Conqueror, ended his 


RET. 


% him, while hunting in New-fpreſt : a place 
ce which bis father William had made the 


—_— * * 1 "Xx SAY — A— =_ ** n. Ati. 1 — 


1 


„— 9 


* * 0 1 ” —_ 


Leland de Scrip. Britan. 187. c. 157. 

+ Simeon Dunelmenſis apud Twiſdeni Scrip. v. 1. p. 225. 
This writer. flouriſhed about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Vide Selden's 8 Preface 1 in Dee. 8 and Leland's Scrip. p. 188. 


s tract of land, from God and man; that | 
„ he might dedicate it to the reception of 


«in which diſtrict he deſtroyed thirty-ſix Bk; 
Simeon Dunelmenfis tranſcribes verbatim, the 

account of this e from Florence of 
William of Miaatbury, (in Seed an en- 


this inſtance, the quarrel, and prejudices of his 
brother eccleſiaſtics, tells us ; © that Richard 


days, by a peſtilential blaſt which croſſed 


Terram Deo et 3 abſtulit ut eam i dicaret feris et 
canum luſtris, a qua 36 matrices eccleſias extirpavit, et populum | 
eorum dedit exterminio. Gualterus Mapes apud Britan. Cam- 
deni in Hant. He flouriſhed in the reign of Henry Iſt, Vid 


1 Leceptacle - 


E 


” receptacle of wild beaſts ; having torn down 
« the churches, and deſolated the villages, 
for the ſpace of thirty miles and more#.” 


| Henry of Huntingdon, in ſumming up the 


character of William, throws into the ſcale of 
his tyrannical actions, the formation of New- 
foreſt. He loved wild beaſts, ſays he, 
IM adopting the words of the Saxon chronicler), 
« as if he had been their father: and to in- 
4 dulge this paſſion, in thoſe hunting woods 
„ which are called New-foreſt, he cauſed the 
| « churches and habitations to be deſolated, 
„ and the country people to be exterminated, 55 
« that theſe animals might range therein at 


” OT 


— 


— 


\ 


2 * Tradunt cervos in Nora Foreſta (Ricardum) terebranteni, 
tabidi æris nebula, incurriſſe. Locus eſt quem Willielmus pater, 
deſertis villis, ſubrutis eccleſiis, per triginta et eo amplius mil- 
liaria in faltus et. luſtra ferarum redegerat, &c. Wil. Malmſ. 


lib. 2. fol. 62. (b) apud Saville Scrip. This writer flouriſhed | 


during the reigns of Hen. Iſt, Stephen and Hen. Id. Vide 
ESahe's Scrip. p. 196. c. 166, 


+ Amavit autem feras, tanquam pater eſſet earum; unde in 


; ſilvis venationum, quæ vocantur Nove-Foreſt, eccleſias et villas 
eradicari, gentem extirpari, et a feris fecit inhabitari. Hen. 


Hunt. apud Saville Scrip. fol. 212. (b). He flouriſhed about the 2 


"reign of Stephen and Hen. IId. 
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flouriſned in the reign of Hen. IId. Leland 239. 
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Brompton's account is couched in terms nearly 


ſimilar to the above; and followed by much 


ſevere, and envenomed abuſe of the Conqueror, | 


and his countrymenk. 
Roger Hovedon, in his annals, relating the 
manner of Rufus's death, introduces the. ſtory 


of the formation of New-foreſt, by William, 


with all the circumſtances of en oppreſ- 


ſion, detailed by Florence Worceſter: and 
conſiders the deſtruction of Rufus, as an in- 
| ſtance of almighty vengeance . 


Malter Heming ford, ſpeaking of Rufus, fays 


that in the time of his father, all the churches 
« of this diſtri, together with the diſtrict 


+ Feras namque tanquam pater earum erat amavit, unde in 


ſylva venationis, quæ nunc Nova Foreſta vocatur, villas et ec- 
cleſias plures eradicari, gentem extirpari, et a feris inhabitari fe- 
cit. Apud Decem Scrip. p. 981.1. 25 Chron. John Brompton. 


And again. Ad Novam regiam Foreſtam, Anglia Ychene dic- 
tam; quam pater ſuus Willielmus Baſtardus hominibus fugatis, 
deſertis villis, et ſubreptis eccleſiis per zo et eo amplius milliaria 


in ſaltus, et luſtra ferarum redegerat 996. 15. This author wrote 
his annals in the reign of Edward IIId. Vide Pref. in Dec. Scrip. 
This account ſhould be inſerted after that of Hemingford. 
Brompton did not write till a century after Walter Hem. 


+ Vide Rog. de Hov. Annal. fol. 268. (a). This 1 


* itſelf, 


I 
? 


* 


3 
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ec itſelf, were reduced to deſolation, and * 


royal foreſt made on the ſpot *.“ 
Henry Knyghton mentions the formation of 
 New-foreſt twice, aſcribing it, firſt, to 
William the Conqueror. F, and afterwards, to 
his ſon, Rufus, in the following terms. 
« This William made a number of foreſts 


« in the heart of his kingdom, and between 


e Southampton and the priory of Twynham, 
Which is now called Chriſtes-chirche, he 
« threw down, and deſtroyed, twenty-two 
© mother churches, (though according to 
* ſome, he deſtroyed fifty-two pariſh churches) 
a. and converted the ſpot they had occupied, 
« into a New foreſt, which he called his 
« New Herbary. This he filled with deer, 
. ſtags, and other wild beaſts, which he re- 
e frained from hunting, for ſeven dons for 
« the dale of future — * to; 


= 


| Thomas 


* "Ee" F "0 a K 


+ Hos Tempore Petris ful. omnes cee cum tota illa petri in 
ſolitudinem ſunt redactæ, et fiebat ibidem Regia Foreſta. Walt. 
” Heming. p. 460. Edit. Gale. This writer flouriſhed about the 
reign of Henry IIId. See Leland 305. > 
Apud Novam Foreſtam in Hamtunienk provincia ad "UN? 5 
um triginta milliarium villas et eccleſias en! feras inſtituit, 
L w_ Dec. Scrip. p. 2354. tom. 2. E | 
Hic Willielmus (ſecundus) fecit foreſtas in multis locis, per 
medium Regny, « et inter r Southamptonam et prioratum de Twynam 


. qui 


E. Cs 


e 


——— "P73 3 
Thomas Rudborne; on the authority, I 
preſume of the Saxon chronicle tells us, 


William entertained © a furious paſſion for 


= 


beaſts of the chace.—On this account (ſays 
„ he) it is aſſerted, the whole country for 
« thirty miles, was deſpoiled of human habi- 
« tations, churches, cemeteries, gardens, 
« and all appearance of cultivation, by the 
« order of the king, and reduced into a foreſt. 
Which tract, is to this day, called New- 
« foreſt*.” 


La) 


lohn Roſe, lo, the Warwick: aintiquiey, ; 
has blindly followed the ſtory of this mercileſs 


qui nunc vocatur Cryſtis chyrke proſtravit et exterminavit viginti 
duas eccleſias matrices cum villis, capellis, et maneriis atque 
manſionĩbus; ſecundum vero quoſdam 552 eccleſias parochiales; et 
fecit de illo loco Foreſtam novam quam vocavit ſuum novum her- 


barium et replevit eam cervis, damis et aliis feris, parcens illi 
per 7 annos primos venatus gratia. Hen. de Knyghton de Event. 
Angliæ. I. 2. c. 7. apud Twiſdeni Scrip. tom. 2. p. 2373. lin. 38. 


This writer flouriſned under Richard IId. See Selden's Pref. 


* Erat Rex Willielmus Baſtardus amator ferarum. Amabat 


enim Rex ferus feras, ac ſi eſſet pater ferarum, humanam poſt- 


ponens charitatem. Unde aſſeritur quod per triginta et amplius 
milliaria, ubi erat hominum manſio, terra cultura fructifera nec 
non frugifera, extirpatis domibus cum pomoeriis et hortis, et 


etiam cccleſiis cum cœmiteriis, in Foreſtam vel potius in deſerta, 
et ferarum luſtra Rege jubente ſit redacta. Hiſt. Major Wint. 


apud Anglia Sac. p. 258. v. I. Thomas Rudborne flouriſhed in 


aße 


the fifteenth century. Leland de Sorips. 
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afforeſtation ; hic however, he aferibes to 


a motive of policy in William: namely, that 
he might have an opportunity of ſpending a 
conſiderable portion of his time, in a ſpot con- 
tiguous to his Norman dominions; in caſe any 


convulſions in that country, without its prince, 


and robbed of its nobility, ſhould ſuddenly 


demand his preſence thereF. _ 
Such are the ſeveral accounts of our ancient 


| hiſtorians, reſpecting the formation of Neu- 
fore; which I have arranged in chronological 
order, that the reader may readily diſtinguiſh, 
the earlier, from the more recent ones, and 
eſtimate with greater eaſe, the degree of credit 
due to each“. 


+ Willielmus conqueſtor conſiderans periculoſum fore Nor- 


manniam ſine magnæ nobilitatis capite diu perſiſtere; ea igitur 
intentione ipſam partem Angliæ foreſtavit, five foreſtam fecit, 
videlicet circiter ad triginta miliaria in longitudine juxta litus 


maris auſtralis verſus Normanniam, ut ipſe et ſui hæredes pro 
delectatione venandi in illis partibus libentius moram traherent, 
et ſi caſus requireret in Normanniam citius manu armata perveni- 


rent contra hoſtes dimicaturi. Roſſe War. p. 113. This writer ; 
died the 14th January 1491. 


I have a note in my common place book, which fan, 
“ Ordericas Vitalis, an early Norman writer, attributes the 
een of New-torett to William the w_ % who deſtroyed 

| | more 


1 
On conſidering them, he will doubtleſs ob- 


ſerve, in the firſt place, that no particular æra 


is marked, by any one of theſe authors, at 
which this afforeſtation was made —a very ex- 


traordinary inſtance of omiſſion in writers, 


whoſe chief merit is an accuracy in arranging 


events under the years when they reſpectively 


happened. Surely ſo obnoxious an exertion 
of power, attended with ſo many circum- 


\ ; | ſtances of tyrannous oppreſſion ; involving fo 
= large a tract of country in deſolation, ſuch. 
numbers of people in utter diſtreſs, and giving 
ſo violent a ſhock to the opinions of the age, 
5 by throwing down, without ceremony, the 
AF | walls of ſix and thirty mother churches; muſt 
. have been pretty generally known, and as 
; If univerſally execrated. Can we ſuppoſe then, 
= that writers who were on the watch for op- 


portunities of loading William with reproach, 
would not inſtantly have ſeized fo ſtriking an 


inſtance of his unfeeling tyranny : and minuted 
down with the niceſt mer., every. circum- 


— LF” 


A : WP 5 3 . . : — ** 


more than ſixty pariſh churches in the afforeſtation, driving out 
© the inhabitants,” &c. Not having Ordericas by me, I cannot 
quote the paſſage, but I think proper to mention it, as it affords 
an additional proof of the unprobability, and diſcordance, of 
monkiſh accounts, | 
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( 178 ) 
_ of time, place, and manner attending 
; fince they muſt have been ſenſible, that 


: © minutiæ are what ſtamp every record- 
ed fact, with the appearance of authenticity? 
The deſecration of ſo many churches, would 
have been a noble theme for monkiſh decla- 


mation to dwell on; and we may reſt aſſured, 


theſe eccleſiaſtics would have detailed every 


facrilegious circumſtance with malignant parti- 


cularity. They would queſtionleſs, have made 
it their buſineſs to enquire into the number, 
ſtate, ſituation, and ſo forth, of theſe devoted 
edifices, and handed them down to poſterity, 
with malicious pleaſure. Inſtead however, of 
| theſe diſtinct notices, which we might thus 
naturally expect, we have nothing but general, 
confuſed, and diſcordant accounts. The two 
_ earlieſt writers, neither ſpecify the period of 
the afforeſtation, nor the number of churches 
deſtroyed. Walter Mapes is equally filent as 


to the former particular, and delivers an im- 


probable account reſpecting the latter : whilſt 


 _Knyghton gives the formation of New-foreſt, 
both to William, and his fon Rufus; doubting 


whether the churches deſtroyed on the occaſion, 


might be eſtimated at twenty-two, (fourteen leſs 
tan Mapes 8 . or at two and fifty 
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Theſe circumſtances, we muſt needs con- 
feſs, depreciate conſiderably the credit of the il 
monkiſh authors, with reſpect to this tranſac- = 


tion; and render it neceſſary for us to conſult 17 


more authentic documents, ere we form a 1 
decided opinion, in a matter of ſuch apparent 0 
uncertainty. Fortunately, Domeſday- book re- 9 
mains, to give us the ſatisfaction we deſire; = 
an evidence which cannot be gainſaid, as it . 
was an accurate ſurvey of the whole kingdom, 
made during the latter part of the Conqueror's 
reign, conſiderably after the ſouthern part of 
BY Hampſhire had been afforeſted. By this ſur- 
Z : 8 vey it appears, that William had, at a period 
| X = prior to its compilation, thrown * lar ge tract 
of land, in the ſouth-weſtern corner of the 
> WE county into foreſt. One hundred and eight 
7 | 3 - | places, manors, hamlets, or villages, are men- 
$ 


8 


tioned as being in part, or entirely compre- 
hhhended within this diſtrict. Theſe were ſitua- 
ö tea, in the ſeveral hundreds of F ordingbridge, 
= Rincevede, Rodbridge, Bovre, Rodedic, Eg- 
heiete, Truham, and Sirlei“, 5 an 
extent 


3 at 8 n e —_— a _— * 


— Ws & XN 
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*. 


It is an extremely difficult, if not impoſſible matter, to aſcer- 
tain the exact limits and ſituations of theſe ancient Hundreds; 


N 2. public 


n 
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extent of land, nearly ninety miles in circum- 
ference, bounded by the ſea on the ſouth, 
the river Avon on the weſt, Southampton 


N g 
— — - 7 . b 


/ 


public boundaries, and private property, having undergone va- 


rious alterations, particularly in names, ſince the compilation of 
Domeſday-Book. Of theſe eight Hundreds, the three firſt are 
alone remaining. They are at preſent known by the names of 
Fordingbridge, Ringwood, and Redbridge Hundred. Rodedic 


Hundred occupied the ſouth-eaſtern part of the preſent Chriſt- _ 
church Hundred; comprehending Milton, Arnwood, Hordle, 
Bile, and Baiſhley; Wootton, Aſhley, and ſome other places, 
of which one cannot define the ſituation, as no names of the 
kind, are at preſent to be met with. It ſhould ſeem that this 
Hundred comprehended alſo Biſtern, Crow, and Minſtead; 
for theſe manors are minuted down under Rodedic Hundred; 


but their extreme diſtance from the other ſpot mentioned above, 


inclines one to think the ſcribe muſt have been guilty of ſome 


miſtake, and given them to the wrong Hundred. The inaccu- 
racy of the ſurvey, in this reſpect, is indeed very obvious; ſince 


in the following tables, frequent inſtances will occur of the ſame 
villages and hamlets, being placed under different Hundreds. 


Bovre was a very extenſive Hundred, ſtretching to the north as 


far as Lyndhurſt; to the weſt to Hinton, and to the eaſt to 


Baddefley ; all which places it included. Egheiete Hundred was 


a Jong ſtrip, running in a northern direction, and occupying 
part of the preſent Chriſt-church Hundred. Tt took in Chriſt- 


church, Hubbern, and Holdenhurſt. Truham occupied the 
eaſtern part of Chriſt-church Hundred—including Battramſley, 
Sandy-down, Pilley, Brookley, and Hinchelſey. Sirlei Hun- 


dred, was ſituated in the north; and north-weſtern parts of the 


ſame diftridt ; | Iver, Ripley, Winckton, and Sopley, lying 
within It, = 


river 


3 
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river on the eaſt, and the bordering manors 


and townſhips of Wilts on the north. 


That we may be able to form a correct 
eſtimate, of the quantum of injury which Wil- 
liam really occaſioned to the population, and 
agriculture, of this part of England, by the 
formation of News-foreſt ; I lace ſubjoined a 


table, the particulars of which are extracted 


from Domeſday-book, containing the atictl- 
ment, and valuation of all the manors, in 
any degree affected by this tranſaction, both 
during the reign of Edward the Confeflor, 
and at the period of the Domeſday ſurvey ; 
an æra ſubſequent to the afforeſtation. The 
ſtatement will be followed by a few remarks 


which, it — e 


„ 


*I confeſs myſelf obliged to that great and uſeful work, Mr. 
_ Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia, for the idea of this table: 
though the learned editor will perceive, I difter from him, both 
in the mode of arranging the particulars compi iſed in it, wa in 


certain other Kan circumſtances. 
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Before the Survey; At the Survey. ö 2 
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4 2 0% „ „ 
e ee 
| RODBRIDGE Hundred, | | 
Stance 1 - $-1].:- «1-56 a 
*Edlinges (Eling) - - || - | - |-| 38 | 8 - [- | 20} 
EGHEIETE Hundred. 
Thuinam (Chrif-church) - I|-|19] * 1 |-| 10]. 
Holceſt ( Holdenvurſt) - 5 29 2144 = 2k — | 24 
RINCEVEDE Hundred: T3 + 
Rincevede (Ringuumd) - 28 3 24 5 5 E 8 11 
| Carried Ca 59 | 11 135 8 a | 12 55 69 | 19 
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* In the ſurvey of Eke: is the following minute. . In foreſt fi 
6 occupatæ 16 maße villanorum, et 3 bordariorum”—a fact that dire) 
contradicts the monkiſh accounts of the depopulation of this tract. Inde: 
is not neceſſary for a foreſt, notwithſtanding all its privileges, to be 4 E 
neither was it ever the caſe; the foreſt laws in their firſt terrible form, ut 
after they were modified and relaxed, being modelled for the regulation t 
puniſhment, rather of thoſe who lived auithin the limits of Wel ſcenes of 10 
; diverſion, than for ſuch as dwelt wwithout them. 
+ Notwithſtanding this manor was aſſeſſed at no more than £20. out 
had increaſed 74s thirds in value ſince Edward's time; for the ſurvey expreſs)y {aſh 
that it paid to the lord Z'52. 6s. 14. Hence it e wet the eſtates were i 
aſſeſſed according to their rack rents. 

t Only the woods of this manor were town into wa eſt, « « ae 
«in forelia VVV Y LY 
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In the ſame Hundred. 


he King holds a manor 
1 $ one (Breamore = = 
\__Brcunore ( Breamore) ; Roche- 
» ES borne ( Rockborne) ; Breſ- 
| EX tone (qy) ; Borgate (Bur- 

gate); in the: manor 
were lands, now afforeſted, 
Worin ] 
Borgate (Burgate) the woods 
of this manor, and a paſ- 
WE ture, now afforeſted, wereſ]J | | | 
worth. on = 11 
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* Sylva hujus manerii eſt in foreſta Regis. A 
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Before the Survey; 
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Brought 0 over 72 248 |r54 212 [252] 63113 | 69 |; 
SIRLEL Hundred. {I 


Aver (ter) 2 
ForDINGBRIDGE Hundred. 


4Rocheford ( Rockford) + 
Tibeſlei (Ibbeſly or Ipſley) 


SIRLEI Hundred, 


*Riple (Ripley). The woods} 
of this manor in foreſt, | 
worth 1 80 . 

FoxpixnGsrIDGE Hundred. 

FForde ( Fordingbridge) 

SIRLEL Hundred, 


[[Weringetone 5 
q.Sopelic (Spley) 8 


Carried up 


5 Totum nemus hes manerii eſt j in foreſta Regis N 
+ 6 Sylva eſt in foreſta Regis.” 
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WE * Here we fee an inſtance, of an eſtate in the foreſt, which though it was 
* [ened one half, yet its valuation continued the ſame as ever. This, among many 
5 q der ſimilar inſtances, affords a proof, that the cultivated ſpots in the ſouth-weſtern 
of Hampſhire, were not univerſally Jaid waſte in the afforeſtation. 
BY | This half hide appears to have doubled its value, ſince the time of Edward; 
Wonfirmation of what is advanced in the preceding note. 

= ! Brockenhurſt lying in the heart of the foreſt, increaſed 1 in value from forty 
I Illings to four pounds, notwithſtanding it decreaſed in quantity from one hide to 
4 If a hide. The manor next mentioned increaſed alſo a third in value. 
W 5 The acres ſaved from afforeſtation, in the third column of the ſecond table, 
unt to eighty-nine; theſe I have thrown into yard lands, allowing thirty acres 
KC every yard land. A juſt mode of calculation, fince four virgatæ made one . 
ch conſiſted of one hundred and twenty Engliſh acres. 

|| For the eaſier underſtanding of the ſums made uſe of in the above valuation 
it be obſerved, that the Saxon pound was three times the weight of ours. It 
nſiſted of forty-eight ſhillings; ; each ſhilling equal to fifteen pence of our money, 
he Saxon penny (five of which made one of their ſhillings), was equal to three- 
nce of our moore. Vide Fleetwood!'s Chronicon Pretioſum, p. * 28. 
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the eſtates which were in ſame degree aſfected or 
entirely ſwallowed up, in the formation of 
 New-foreſt, had ſunk, (taken as an aggregate), 
in conſequence of the afforeſtation, a little 
more than two thirds in their original value. 
The number of places i in all, amounts to one 


of News-foreſt, and are not aſſeſſed in Domes- | 
day book, becauſe as the record tells, they 
were taken into the King's foreſt. 


. partially injured by the afforeſtation ; it muſt | 
be obſerved, that a very- large proportion of 
their decreaſe in value, is to be attributed 
to the King's aſſumption into his hands, of 
the woods belonging to them ; from whence a 
great part of their annual rents aroſe“: for 1 


the northern nations indeed ſeem to have been particularly partial 
do the fleſh of the boar and hog, The moſt delicate repaſts of 
Oſſian's heroes conſiſted of boars-fleſh. The fat of the wild boar 


_ twentieth fable of the Edda. "Among the a ancient F ranks, ſwine 
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From the above ſtatement it appears, that 


hundred and eight. Thirty of theſe only were 
ſevere ſufferers; they now occupy the heart 


With reſpect to ſuch manors, as were only ; 


| have 


The woods were valuable, on account of the food which they 
afforded to ſwine, a meat in high eſteem with our anceſtors. All 


Serimner, regaled the gods of Scandinavian Mythology. See the 


Wis E 


We. 


E igt ) 


have already ſewn, 1 in the notes accompanying 


the tables, that theſe ſpots, were. in ſeveral 


' inſtances, the only parts on which William 
ſeized. Here then was no appearance of op- 
preſſive barbarity— neither agriculture, nor 
population could be materially affected, by 
throwing into foreſt, tracts of woody land, 


wh ich 


—_— 


1 


were in ſuch high eſteem, that the ſecond chapter of Salic law 


conſiſts entirely of regulations to protect this ſpecies of property; 
and to puniſh any purloiner of it. Mallet's Northern Antig. 
vol. I. p. 110. Means of furniſhing proviſion for the animal thus 


- univerſally eſteemed, became the object of legal inſtitutions, 
| Hence the legiſlature extended its care to the preſervation of the 

maſt (A. S. mayren). By the laws of Ina, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, in the eighth century, the owners of treſpaſſing hogs ; 


were liable to the following penalties. “csi quis in querceto ſuo 


porcos glandes devorantes (bona venia domino prius non conceſſa) 

invenerit, pigneretur primo quod ſex ſolidorum æſtimabitur. Et 

i illue jam primo ingreſſi ſunt porci, damnum ſolido uno dominus 
reſarcito et præterea (pro eo ac fuerit æſtimatio porcorum) con- 
firmato non intraſſe ſæpius—ſin ſæpius irrupiſſe conſtabit duos 
ſolidos pendito. And the following recompences were eſtabliſhed 
dy the ſame law, for him who voluntarily permitted his neigh- 


| bours hogs to fatten in his own woods. Qui volens porcos Foot 


nandi gratia ad glandes devorandas in quercetum admiſerit ſuum, 
ex ĩis qui ad trium digitorum latitudinem pingueverint, ſumito ſibi 
tertium quemque: ex ĩis qui ad duorum digitorum craſſitudinem 


faginati fuerint quartum: ex iis qui ad policis latitudinem excre- 


verint pinguedine, quini finguli ſui ſunto. Leges Inæ. apud 


Lambardi Archajonom. cap. 8 It 1s evident from Domeſday- 
book, 


* 


1 „ 


which at moſt, could only afford temporary 


food for ſwine, or ſerve the purpoſes of fuel*. 


If there were any degree of tyranny exerted 


"= the tranſaction, it would be in the entire 
N afforeſtation of the other thirty manors + but 


even here, I am inclined to think, there was. 


none diſplayed. All theſe eſtates appear to 
nave been of little annual value, in their moſt 


flouriſhing period, the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor; and it is extremely probable, their 


woods were the moſt productive parts of them, 


even at that time. Indeed, a ftrong preſumption 


that theſe. ſpots were never in a ſtate of 


* high cultivation, ariſes from their appearance 
at the preſent day; the nature of the ſoil which 
covers them, being by no means adapted for 


book, that even in the Conqueror's time the pannage of hogs, was | 


a matter of great national importance; neither do the woods 
| ſeem to have been regarded, but in the light of affording food to 
theſe animals; ſince the value of them is in that venerable record, 


eſtimated not according to their ſize, and extent, but in propor- 


uon to the number of hogs which could be fed therein. 


* The termination of the names of ſeveral New-foreſt towns : 
The 


and villages, marks their ancient ſtate pretty accurately. 
hynyt at the end of Brockenhurſt, Holdenhurſt, Lyndhurſt, &c. 


informs us, theſe places were formerly, either woods themſelves, 


or entirely emboſomed 1 in them, 


i ave 
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tillage*. The oak, the beech, and other foreſt 


timber, arrive at great perfection in them; 


but their ſterile ſurface muſt always have been 


= extremely adverſe to the n of wo 


plough. 

The extravagant falſchoods of the monkiſh 
writers, who have ſpecified the number of 
churches deſtroyed by William in this affore- 
ſtation, are too apparent to require proof. 


Even the moſt modeſt of them, has egre- 


giouſly overſtepped the line of probability, in 


| his account. In tracts of country, which 
(from their nature) muſt have been, in an- 
cient times, but thinly peopled, places of 
public worſhip, were ſparingly ſcattered; and 
one church frequently ſerved a very extenſive 5 
= difrict. Such doubtleſs was the caſe in the 
3 | New-Foreſt. A woody and unproductive 
4 | range of country, could only be inhabited by 


a ſmall number of thoſe wretched men, who, 


in the Anglo-Norman age, were denominated 
villains and flaves: and it was but of little | 


| conſequence to the feudal lord, (who then 


erected churches on his own n domain,) whether 
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theſe inferior beings, as he eſteemed them, had 


the benefits of ſocial worſhip, or not. Be- 


ſides, had theſe edifices ever exiſted, would 
not ſome remains of them be now diſcovera- 
ble? The impetuous fury of the devaſtation, 


would not have allowed him, leiſurely to re- 


move every veſtige of the deſecration ; and un- 


leſs this had been carefully done in the firſt 


inſtance, caſualty, or curioſity, muſt have diſ- 
covered in ſucceeding ages, ſome traces of the 


ſacrilegious deed. 


It has been hitherto n 50 
that William the Conqueror was not the 


original former of New Foreſt, but the enlarger 


of it only. An idea, that is in ſome meaſure 
ſupported by the words of Guillielmus Geme- 
tecenſis . As our early monkiſh authors, 


however, were not for the moſt part writers 


of pure Latin, nor very accurate in their ex- 


preſſions; but frequently uſed terms, in dif- 
ferent acceptations to their claſſical meaning; 
J cannot think that this circumſtance is a 
ſufficient foundation, for an opinion which 


has ſome ſtrong arguments againſt. it. F or, 
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in the firſt place, the very appelation given 


to the diſtrict under conſideration, ſeems to 
mark William, as its original author. Is it 


* not reaſonable to ſuppoſe it was called New 
Foreſt, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe foreſts 


which had exiſted before its formation. The 


diſcriminative epithet New, cannot be miſ- 
taken, It implies an undertaking or plan en- 
tirely novel, and could not have been applied, 
without abſurdity, to a foreſt which had been 
in being for ages, but lately enlarged by the 
addition of three or four thouſand acres. Add 
to this too, it appears from Domeſday-Book, 


that in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 


all thoſe manors, which from the central and ; 
other parts of the preſent New-foreſt, were 


inhabited though but thinly, and regularly 


allefſed with the reſt of the county, to the 


payment of the geld ; an impoſition they un- 
queſtionably would have been exempted from, 


had they compoſed, at that period, a Royal 
Forefl. As for the name Nene, or Yehene, 


8 which the Foreſt is ſaid to have borne, before 
che time of William the Conqueror, I cannot 


diſcover the preciſe meaning of it ; though l 
rather imagine it to be a Saxon appellative, 


bgnifying a woody tract of country. If ſo, it 
0 2 - might | 
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might be extremely well applied to the ſouth. 
weſtern part of Hampfhire, which as we have 
already ſhewn, was anciently in a great mea- 
ſure covered with wood. 
From the whole that has been advanced 
: then 4 think we may fairly draw theſe general 
concluſions. 1ſt, That in early times, pre- 
vious to the reign of William, the tract of 
country now denominated New-foreſt, Was 1 
ſterile and woody diſtrict, occupied by ſome of 
the lower ranks of ſociety ; for the moſt part 
uncultivated, but with a few places here and 
there, which were in the rude tillage of the 
age. adly, That William (after his eſtabliſn- 
ment in this kingdom) being paſſionately fond 
of hunting, and wiſhing to extend the ſcenes 
of his favorite amuſement, fixed on this cor- 
ner of Hampſhire, as a ſpot proper for his 
purpoſe, and accordingly converted a large pro- 
portion of it into foreſt. But 3dly, that the 
- afforeſtation was made without much injury to 
the ſabject, or offence to religion: the ſcantineſs 
of its population, and barrenneſs of its ſurface, 
precluding the one; and the circumſtances of 
the times, and ſtate of that part of the king- 
dom, forbidding us to believe there could be 
. pe 2 8 oe 
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many places of worſhip exiſting there, the de- 
ſecration of which might have ſcandalized the 
XX wo 

= According to the improved opinions of the 

= preſent age, when the rights of property are 

better underſtood and defended, than they were 


in early times; this forcible aſſumption of ter- 


ritory, however barren and unproductive it 
might be; and however few, and wretched, 
its inhabitants were, would, notwithſtandin g. 
now be conſidered as a harſh act of deſpotiſm, 
and reſiſted accordingly. But in the eleventh 
century, the caſe was different. We are too 
rapt, indeed, to eſtimate early events by the 
ſtandard of modern manners and ideas; with- 
out conſidering that the circumſtances, and 


opinions of the times when they occurred, 


might materially alter their complexion, and 


almoſt their very nature. Exertions of power, 
which would zow kindle the enlightened ſub- 
ject into inſtant indignation; were, in the 
Anglo-Norman age, looked for as the neceſſary 
ebullitions of royal authority. The ſceptre, 


= Which is 20% conſidered as the inſtrument of 
= general and diffuſive good ; was then gazed at, 
= 2 an engine entitled by its awful, inherent 


virtue, to inforce de eſpotic will, and gratify mn- 


Y dividual Caprice: It was in conſequence of this 
3 0 3 mode 
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mode of thinking; that the Engliſh monarchs. 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century, ex- 


erciſed various acts of real tyranny, under the 


ſanction of their being rights belonging to the 


crown. Among theſe obnoxious privileges, 


that of oforefting lands, was not the leaſt re- 


pugnant to common juſtice and civil liberty. 


It may be worth while to pauſe for a moment, 


and endeavour to trace the origin of this op- 


preſſive prerogative. 
Among the barbarians of ahi. north, who 


burſting 398 their frozen regions, overturned 


the ſinking fabric of the Roman empire, and 


formed with its fragments, the foundations of 
the preſent European nations ; there were two 


a as 


8 An en :prefſion in OP 6 Conſtitutiones de Foreſta” of 


| Canute, alludes to this privilege. „ Omnis liber homo habeat 

« venerem, &c. ſine chaced tamen, et devitent omnes meam ubi- | 
MW cunque eam habere volucro. Mr. Agarde alfo obſerves, © the 
kings of this realm before King John's time, had this prero- 


„ gative, to make, or put any man's manors or woods to be 


„ his foreſt. For among the records of the foreſts, it is pre- 
4 ſented; that King Henry the firſt, by the name of Henricus 
 & Senex, paſling through Leiceſterſhire towards Scotland, ſaw 
three ſtags in that place where the foreſt of Rutland is, now 
. 60 called Lyefield; and finding the place fit to make a foreſt, 


44 he committed the keeping thereof, to one of his ſervants till 
e his return, when he put over the keeping thereof to one 
« Huſculfus.” Hearne' 8 Curious 1 v. II. P. 373. 
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ruling paſſions, which ſeemed entirely to poſ- 
ſeſs their ſouls: a love of war, and of the 


chace. Of the Former, they found ample gra- 
tification, in the conteſts wherein they were 


neceſſarily engaged, in purſuing. their con- 


queſts, and ſecuring their acquiſitions. When 
theſe ends were fully attained ; when want of 
more enemies precluded further carnage, and 


they were obliged to turn from war, to other 


= concerns; the latter affection would again re- 
BY cur, and occupy their chief attention. 

= Such was the caſe, with the Saxon conque- ; 
rors of this kingdom. As ſoon as the utter 
_ extermination. of the Britons, left them with- 
out an opportunity of purſuing theſe martial 


delights; they had recourſe to that amuſement, 


: which bore the neareſt reſemblance to them, 
the old and favorite one of the chace*#. The 

extent of the reduced country, and the com- 
BY parative ſmall number of its conquerors, allow- 
1 | ed theſe hunters, to enjoy their ſport, in the 


moſt ample manner. The chieftains, however, 


= who were raiſed above their brother ſoldiers, 
= by a few honorary diſtinctions ; would natu- 
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rally be complimented, with the choice of ſuch. 


ſpots, as they were pleaſed to mark out, for 
their own excluſive diverſion, To this con- 


ceſſion, (as the kingdom was vaſtly more than 
ſufficient for the occupation of its new inha- | 
bitants, as tillage was. ſcarcely underſtood, or 


_ practiſed, and territory, in conſequence, but 


little eſteemed by them) a privilege was added, 
that enabled them to amplify theſe peculiar 
chaces, by the annexation of any tracts of land, 


which they pitched upon, for that purpoſe*. 


This appears to have been the origin, of that 


right of afereftation, poſſeſſed by the Anglo- 


Saxon, Anglo-Daniſh, and Anglo-Norman 


kings; which continued veſted i in royalty, till 


the indignant barons tore it, together with 


ſome other monſtrous privileges, from the 


crown of John, in the beginnin g of the thir- 


teenth century -t. 


It is for an exertion of this right, eyrannical 


in itſelf, but countenanced by the inſtitutions 
and opinions of the æra when it occurred, that 


the Conqueror has been fo Uberally, but un- 


5 e n. 


* See Manwood 1 
+ Vide Manwood 20 et infra. 
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But however William may ſtand excuſed 
from the charge of tyranny, when conſidered ' 
as the former of New-toreſt ; yet reproach and 


indignation will deſervedly accumulate upon 


him, if he be viewed as its /eg Hator. It is 
when beheld in this character, that he appears 

the ſanguinary, and vindictive tyrant; oppreſ— 
ſing his people, perverting juſtice, and tramp- 
EZ ling upon the moſt ſacred rights of man. The 

= inſtitutions which he framed for the correction 
of offenders in hunting, breathe a ſpirit of 
[ i refined cruelty, only to be equalled by the 


ſeverity with which they were enforced. Con- 


fiſcation of goods, loſs of liberty, and mutila- 


tion of perſon, form the fearful liſt of puniſh- 


ments, which awaited thoſe who had dared 


to infringe on the ſports of royalty. Well 
might an early author, when adverting to this 


ſanguinary code exclaim—* Dreadful are the 
« diftrefſes of that land, whoſe monarch is the 
careful preſerver of noxious animals; and 


„ the unmerciful ee, of his own ſub- 
« jects *. 


As the e of foreſt low, | is a ſpe- 
culation of a curious nature, and unfolds in 


a 
— 


* Matthew Paris, p. 13. 
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ſome meaſure the manners of our anceſtors; 
it may not be e mw. to give a light 
hiſtorical ſketch of it. 

We are not to look for the origin of foreſt 
law ; that oppreſſive ſyſtem of it, I mean, of 
which we have juſt ſpoken, among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Their notions of liberty were too 


exalted, to brook that royal monopoly of game, 


which theſe laws ſuppoſe ; and their principles 
of legiſlation | too liberal, to annex puniſh- 
ments to offences, ſo extremely diſpropor- 
tionate. Such of their legal regulations, as 
are handed down to us, either i in the form E 
local cuſtoms, or in the common law; ſpeak 

a language of equity and moderation, that by 

no means accords with the ſeverity of the 

foreſt inſtitutions. As the people among the 
Anglo-Saxons, were divided into two grand 
claſſes, the ſervile, and the free: it is pro- 


bable, the privilege of hunting, was enjoyed 


in general by the latter; with the gentle pro- 
hibition, perhaps, of not purſuing their ſport 
on the foreſts of the king. This we are au- 
thorized to ſuppoſe, from the general mildneſls 
of their government, and the liberality o \-- 
their political inſtitutions. In the laws of the 
Saxon monarchs, Ina, Alfred, Edward, Edgar, 
Athelſtan, 


„ 
Athelſtan, and Ethelred, remaining to our 
times, we diſcover no traces of arbitrary and 


cruel inflictions; in order to reſtrain that pro- 
penſity to the chace, which their ſubjects, 
and all other people in periods of intellectual 
darkneſs, would be remarkable for*#. Nor do 
they appear, till the ſceptre of England was 


transferred into the hand of a Dane: when 
the legal inſtitutions of the kingdom, aſſumed 
a harſher tone, than they had before ſpoken 
in; and foreft Jaw received a place among 


beaſts. The royal game was ſacred, and 


offender to puniſhments: the royal foreſts, were 
prohibited ſpots, and could not be entered, for 


is at this period then, that we are to look for 


i —— 


ä 7 


the light they throw on the ſtate of manners in the Anglo-Saxon 


Cantab. 1644. 


3 oreſt Law. Appendix. 
+ Legs Canuti in Lambard, Archaionom, p. 125. ſec. 77. 


' the 


them. Hunting however, even now, was not 
entirely prohibited to the freeman; but his 
{port was reſtricted to the purſuit of particular 


could not be taken without ſubjecting the 


the purpoſe of hunting, with impunity}. It 


* Theſe latititions curious both from their antiquity, and 
times, are to be found in Lambard's Archaionomia. Apud 


+ See Conſtitut. de Foreſta Canuti Regis Aud Manwood's 
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3 
the firſt introduction of a regular ſyſtem 
foreſt legiſlation. 
By the charta de foreſta of Canute the Dane, 
we find magiſtrates were appointed to reſide 
in every province in England; whoſe authority 
extended to the cognizance of offences com- 
mitted in the royal foreſts, and to the puniſh- 
ment of offenders. Inferior to theſe: were the 
ſixteen regarders, whoſe duty conſiſted in 
N preſerving both the veniſon and vert from 
injury: while the charge of apprehending 1 
treſpaſſers, and preventing the depredations of 
nocturnal plunderers, was impoſed on two and 5 
thirty tinemen or keepers. 
Theſe officers had regular annual aalaries . 
paid them for their trouble; and enjoyed im- 5 
munities of a very important nature“. 


*The Pægened were allowed each, every year, two horſes; 
one with a ſaddle, another without one: a ſword, five lances, 
one helmet, one ſhield, and two hundred ſhillings. The other 
officers were rewarded, in proportion to their dignity. Their 

immunities and privileges were great. They were exempted 

from paying tributes and taxes, and attending all civil courts. 

Beſides, if any one were appointed a tineman or keeper; and 
at the time of his being appointed was a ſlave; the office, as 

| ſoon as he entered upon it, render ed him fre. 


After 


( 205 ) 
After the foregoing appointments, the code 


cen to pronounce the puniſhments to be 


inflicted on the foreſt treſpaſſer. 


If, fays the twentieth ſection, any delinquent 


be taken in our foreſt; let him be puniſhed, 
according to the nature of his offence. 


22d. If any gentleman ſhall drive a wild 
: beaſt of the foreſt, either by accident or deſign, 


ſo that the animal be wind-blown, he ſhall 
forfeit ten ſhillings to the king; if he be a 
countryman, he ſhall be fined double that ſum, 

if he be a ſlave he ſhall be ſeverely ftriped®*. 


24th. But if any gentleman: ſhall wind- blow 


the royal beaſt, called the ſtag ; he ſhall loſe 
his liberty for a twelve-month ; a countryman, 
for the ſame crime, ſhall be confined two 


years; and a ſlave ſhall be outlawed. 


25th. If the ſtag be killed; the gentleman ; 


ſhall loſe his ſhield of freedom ; the country- 
man his liberty; and the ſlave his life. 


26th. Biſhops, abbots, and barons, ſhall 
not be ſued on account of veniſon, if they 


refrain from deſtroyin g beaſts. 


* Careat i Corio, is the expreſſion; which 2 underſtand to 
ay; that he ſhould be beaten till the ſkin were peeled off. 


34th. 
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24th. If a mad dog ſhall bite a wild beaſt, 


then its owner muſt pay a ſum of money equal 
to the weregild* of a gentleman, which is 
two thouſand ſhillings. If it be a royal beaſt 
ſo bitten; the owner ſhall be liable to N 80 
puniſhment . 


But theſe precautions were not ſufficient 


for the northern kings who guarded the ob- 
jects of their ſport, with the moſt rigid vigi- 
lance. Their jealouſy extended even to dogs, 
and ſuch grey-hounds as were kept within ten 
miles of the foreſt, underwent a cruel' opera- 
ration, to diſable them from PORE the * 
game t. 
The ſeverity of hats foreſt inſtitutions, ſo wy 
contrary. to the mildneſs of the Saxon laws, 
aroſe partly from the general character of 
the Northern nations, which was marked by 


— — 
—_ — 


The weregild was a ſpecific ſum paid by the murderer to 
the friends of the deceaſed, as a compenſation to them for the 
| loſs of his ſociety ; the manbote was a like recompence made to 
the King, (as head of the ſtate) for the ſuppoſed detriment 
occaſioned to the latter, by the loſs of a ſubject. Leges Inz 
apud Lambarde ſect. 70. Fad. int. Elfred, et Guth. idem 2. 


5 Manwood ut ſupra. FR 
+ Expeditation, or cutting out the balls of the feet. see Du 
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a peculiar ferocity ; and partly from the ſpirit 
of their governments, in which the feudal 
ſyſtem had more deeply ingrafted itſelf, than 
among our anceſtors before the conqueſt. 
Hence their rulers poſſeſſed a more uncon- 
trouled authority, than the monarch of a 
' comparatively free people could enjoy; and 
were enabled, in conſequence, to enact inſtitu- 
tions in their own countries without reſiſtance ; 
which would not have been tolerated in this 
realm, had its natives remained unſubdued. : 

The ſanguinary hue of foreſt-law, was ren- 
dered of a far deeper die, by the fierce, and 
impetuous William“; who. inflicted puniſh- 


ments 


ll 8 2 — 5 * 1 8 
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William might have imbibed a portion of his ſeverity 
againſt treſpaſſers in hunting, from his neighbours the French, 
among whom, any ſlight offences of this kind were puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour. This will appear from the following 
anecdote. A French king, by name Gontran, diſcovered, in a 
hunting expedition, a buffalo which had been illegally killed. 
Enraged to a violent pitch of fury, at this innovation on his 
ſport ; he inſtantly ſent for his foreſter, and commanded him on 
pain of immediate deſtruction, to find the perſon who had per- 
petrated the atrocious fact. Terror at his alarming ſituation, 
Induted the foreſter to accuſe the chamberlain, who denied the 
charge with firmneſs, and pertinacity. Iſſue of battle, (the teſt 
of guilt, and innocence in the middle ages,) was immediately 
awarded; and the e of the foreſter, and chamberlain, 

entered 
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ments ſhocking to humanity, even on tlie 


unfortunate offender that had, unwittingly, 


treſpaſſed on his woods, or injured his beaſts of 
ſport. Reſcinding that permiſſion of the chace, 
given to the higher ranks of ſociety by Canute; 
this mighty hunter monopolized the whole 
game of the kingdom, to the uſe of himſelf, _— 
and his particular favorites. His ſoul indeed 
appeared to be entirely engroſſed by this 
paſſion; to its gratification, he ſacrificed his 
humanity, his honor, his character; . and Was 
content to become an object of hatred to his 
contemporaries, and of execration to poſte- 7 
The ſenſibility, and; intellect of Rafe, 
were not ſufficient to allow him to relax theſe | 
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entered the liſts, to vindicate the honor of their reſpective lords. 
Aſter a fierce conteſt, the combatants expired nearly at the ſame 
moment. The fury of the royal hunter was not however ſatis- 
fied with this indeciſive determination of the queſtion; the teſti- 
mony of the foreſter was again taken, and the unfortunate 
chamberlain paid the forfeit of his life, for this i imaginary, or at 
leaſt, venial offence. Mezeray Hiſt. de Fr. 40. 
* Matthew Weſtminſter ſpeaking of the Conqueror a qui 1 
pro feris homines mutilavit, exhæredavit, incarceravit, truci- 
davit, - et fi quis cervum vel aprum caperet, oculis privabatur, 
p. 9. See alſo Sax. Chron. p. 191. Anglia. ac. v. I. p · 26% 
nen, p- 23 $4 I, 18. cum 2 multis aliis, 
cm 
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tyrannical inſtitutions. His innate cruelty gave 


him rather a contrary bias; and he ſeems even 
to have exceeded his father, in the rigorous 


puniſhments, and infamous exactions, which 
he enforced, and collected by means of foreſt- 


awk. Whenever he was inclined either to 
ſatiate his revenge, or gratify his avarice; this 
was the dreadful engine, which he uſed for 
the purpoſe; and hiſtory records, among many 
other facts of a like nature, an inſtance of fifty 
opulent, and reſpectable men, undergoing at 
one time, the teſt of the fiery ordeal, to clear 
themſelves from an accuſation, of their having 


deſtroyed the royal game:. 
Me are ſurprized to find the wk and ſaga- 


cious Henry the firſt, ſo deeply tinged with the 


faſhionable paſſion of the times, as to afforeſt 


large tracts of cultivated land, exerciſe. the 
moſt barbarous cruelty on treſpaſſers, and 
{train foreſt law to its utmoſt pitch of rigor. 
The murder of a fellow- creature, and the 


1 deſtruction of a ſtag, were crimes of an equal 


die; and both puniſhed with death. The 
cxpeditation of * in the 9 of 


* e apud Dec. Scrip. Twiſdeni, . 11. 8. 7. 
_ | Eadmerus Hiſt, Nov. p. 48. | Lag 
vor. I, 5 5 + 
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all foreſts was rigidly enforced; and ſcarcely 
was the privilege allowed, to a few royal 
favourites, of following the chace upon their 
own demeſnes*, TILE 
The turbulence, and di iſquietude of Stephen # 
reign, gave him but little time for the purſuit 
of his amuſements. It is probable, however, 
that the relaxation of. foreſt- law, was not the 
conſequence of his inability to enjoy the chace; 
for though at the commencement of his uſur- 

_ pation, he deluded the Engliſh, with volun- 
_ tary promiſes, to correct a variety of abuſes; 
to difafforeſt the land Henry had taken in; to 
prevent the oppreſſions of foreſt-officers ; 21 
to repeal the ſevere inſtitutions againſt hun- 
ting; yet his ſubſequent conduct proved, that 
he was only temporizing with his ſubjects, 
ſince he never took any meaſures, to carry theſe 
ſchemes of redreſs into execution. 
The ſucceeding reign produced ſome mitiga- 
tion in the puniſhments inflicted on foreſt- 


„ Will, Malm. p. 179. Willel. Neub. lib. I. c. 3. Omnem 
ferarum venationem totius Angliæ fibi peculiarem vendicavit. 
Pedes etiam Canum qui in vicinio ſylvarum morabantur, ex 


. parte præcidi fecit; et vix paucis nobilioribus, ac familiaribus. 


Privilegium in propius ſaltibus venandi permiſit. Orderic. Vital. 
lib. II. p. 823. 


N treſpaſſers 


it 

treſpaſſers. The loſs of liberty, or temporary 
baniſhment, was deemed, by the wiſdom of 
Henry the ſecond, a ſufficient atonement, for 
the deſtruction of game*. Under his ſon 
Richard however, foreit-law again appeared 


by the chief juſtice in Eyre, and two other 


regulated their deciſions were couched. I 
The King declares, that if any one forfeit 
to him concerning his veniſon, or his foreſts 


B hitherto. For if, after this time, any one 


— . x 
—— — a - - a * _— 


* Qui (Henricus 2dus) hujuſmodi tranſgreſſores carcerali 
mitigation in the puniſhments of foreſt- offenders; theſe tracts of 
| apparent from certain conceſſions made to the clergy in the 22d 


before a lay judge, for any crime, or tranſgreſſion whatever, 
 *xcept breaches of the foreſt Inw, Hovedon. 


in its moſt terrible form. In the year 1198, an 
Iter, or circuit was made through the kingdom, 


magiſtrates, to take cognizance of offences 
committed in the foreſts. This was the 
dreadful language, in which the precepts that 


8 in any thing, he 18 not to truſt tO this, that 
he ſhall only be puniſhed in his goods, as 


N 2 x nth." 
xs 3 
n I 4 WB 


« forfeit, and be convicted, he ſhall have full 
* juſtice done upon him, as it was in King 


cuſtodiæ five exilio ad tempus coercuit. Notwithſtanding this 
land were ſtill guarded by Henry with great vigilance; as is 


year of his reign, by which they are abſolved from anſwering, 
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« Henry our grandfather” s time. That is; 
« he ſhall loſe his eyes, and his wirility”—and 
again—* It is to be noted, that he which 
« takes veniſon in the King' 8 foreſt, and 
« ſhall be thereof attainted, ſhall be in the 
„ King's mercy, as to the loſing of his eyes, 
« and viriuity®.”. 
The ſucceſſor of Richard, paſſionately devo- 
ted to hunting, rather increaſed, than di- 
' miniſhed theſe ſylvan oppreſſions -Exactions 
of an intolerable nature were made by the foreſt 
officers, | who executed the moſt provoking 
tyranny on all around them, under the ſanction 
of foreſt-law—Puniſhments moſt terrible, were 
| inflicted ON treſpaſſers, without form of trial - 
By one ſtroke of arbitrary power, all the dogs, 
in every foreſt throughout England, were de- 
ſtroyed; ; a general prohibition was iflued, to 
prevent the ſubjects from hunting, or diſturbing 
in any manner that game, which was intended 
for the excluſive ſolace, and diverſion of roy- 1 
* „ 1 
e When 


* Brady's Hiſt, 3 v. I a p. 100. 1 
+ It was Curing theſe ages, that the nobility, as well as the 
princes, were 1a careful of their game, as not to ſuffer dogs 
which 
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When abuſes arrive at a certain height, they 


naturally reform themſelves. Grievances and 
extortions, had now become too numerous and 
oppreſſive, to be longer endured. The gene- 
rous barons threw the yoke indignantly from 
their necks ; ſounded the trumpet of liberty, 
and wreſted from John, thoſe charters, which 


form the grand baſis of « our freedom. 


& Then Juſtice fearleſs raiſed ks decent bat, 
% Heal'd ev'ry wound, each wrong redrefs'd | 
„While round her valiant ſquadrons ſtood, 
% And bade her awful tongue demand. 
« From vanquiſh'd John' s reluctant hand, 


& Þ he * F Freedom, pur chas'd with their blood.” 5 


The maſt important enen which the Kb. 
jet experienced, from the celebrated charta 
de foreſta, are contained in the following 8 
ſections. 8 
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which were not expeditated to be kept on their demeſnes. The 
following paragraph is extracted from a grant made by Robert 


de Gaunt, to the Canons of Bridlington in Yorkſhire; containing 


a permiſſion for theſe favored eccleſiaſtics to keep four dogs with 


unmutilated feet, at their ſheep folds, under certain regulations. 


Habebunt etiam iidem canponici ad prædictas vacarias, quatuor 
_ canes cum integris pedibus; duos ad unam, et duos ad alteram, 


ſolutos noctibus, et ligatos diebus ; qui ſi inventi fuerint ſoluti, 


2 prima hora die uſque ad veſperem, cuſtodes eorum erunt in 


forisfacto domini, et canes in miſericordia ejus. Mon. Ang. 
tom, II. p- ws. a 50. 
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1ft. A diſafforeſtation of all the lands thrown 
into foreſt; by Henry J. 

2d. An exemption of thoſe who dwelt 
without the boundaries of a foreſt, from at- 
tending its courts. 


6th. A prohibition of various impoſition of 
 foreſt-officers. 
1th. A mitigation of the potiitheient for 
ſtealing deer, from the loſs of life, and limb, 
to impriſonment for a year and a day. — 
12th. A permiſſion for every Archbiſhop, 
Biſhop, Earl, or Baron, | paſſing through 1 
foreſt to court, to take one or two deer; : 
either before the foreſter, if he be preſent ; or : 
on blowing a horn, if he be abſent. 
1 5th. A prohibition of exactions, for the 
carriage of goods, or the driving of cattle, | 
through foreſts. 
1th. A permiſſion for all perſons, bp had | 
been outlawed, for offences committed in fo. 
reſts, to reverſe the outlawry#*. 
| Theſe are the principal alterations of old 
foreſt- law, and the conceſſions in favor. of li- 
| berty, made by. the charta de foreſta of King 
John: conceſſions, which have been confirmed 


ks 
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. * Brady's Appen. Hiſt. Eng. v. I. p. 141. et infra, 


6 

by ſucceeding monarchs, and ſtill continue to 
be the baſis of our foreſt regulations. 

Whether, however, it would not be more 


gether aboliſh foreſt law, [ leave to others to 
Arten de Though it muſt be confeſſed, 


exiſtence, not eaſily to be anſwered. It throws 


carries traces in it, of thoſe abſurd and i inequi- 
table diſtinctions in the adminiſtration of juſ- 


ſhould have expired with the feudal ſyſtem, 
with which they originally aroſe, 


_ conſonant with the preſen enlarged notions ot 
_civil liberty, entirely to new-model, or alto- 


there ſeem to be objections againſt its longer 


a power into the hands of foreſt officers, of 
- becoming petty tyrants, of diſtreſſing, and 
teazing, by ſundry methods, both thoſe WhO 
live within the precincts of theſe tracts, and 
ſuch as dwell on their borders. It militates 
ftrongly, : againſt one principle of rational legiſ- | 
lation, by denouncing a puniſhment, far too 
grievous, for the criminality of the offence 
Intended to be prevented. And, finally, it 
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tice, formerly made, between the different 
claſſes of the community, diſtinctions that 
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Ec H AP. V. 


Lymington 15 W, 1 Doyly Park. 


Baddeſfley. Pile-Well. Knights-Templars. 
Sowley. Park-Farm. The Grange. Beau- 
lieu. E . 


* 


NE of the moſt valuable circumſtances in 


the ſituation of Lymington, is its proxi- 


mity to a copious river which flows at the bottom 


of the town; and which when the tide is high, 


preſents to the eye a fine expanſe of water. 


This is one of thoſe local advantages, which 


if rightly managed, may be rendered the cer- 
| tain means of affluence and aggrandizement to 


a town, and its inhabitants. The opportu- 
nity it affords of a perpetual intercourſe with 


other kingdoms, or different parts of the ſame 


country ; of an advantageous exchange of home 


commodities for foreign articles; of the car- 
riage of goods to and from its ports, with eaſe, 
expedition, and cheapneſs; muſt extend the 
trade, multiply the inhabitants, and increaſe 
the riches of a place ſo ſituated; provided it 
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be not itſelf wanting, in improving ſuch an 
advantage. Lymington in ſome degree, con- 
firms the truth of this obſervation. Though 
in a manner inſulated by New-foreſt, which 
ſhuts it in on three ſides; and lying in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the three great 
ports of Cowes, Southampton, and Portſ- 
mouth ; yet the active ſpirit of its inhabitants 
has, by availing itſelf of the river, coun- 
teracted the other apparent inconveniences of 
its fituation ; and without the aſſiſtance of one 
internal manufacture except falt, converted 
Lymington from a ſmall, and thinly inhabited 

place, into a populous, affluent, and well- built 
town. From a very early period, the wines 
of the continent, as I have before remarked, 
were wafted into its port; and in ſucceeding 
ages, the ſmall, but numerous profits of a 
coaſting trade, have thrown into it a voy con- 
ſiderable degree of wealth®, 


| There 


* Lymington has many privileges annexed to its port, though 
it be ſubordinate to the port of Southampton. As early as the 
' ſecond of Edward the third, the perty duties were taken by the 
inhabitants of Lymington, on certain merchandizes brought to 
their port. The people of Southampton diſputed their right of 
impoſing and receiving duties; the queſtion was tried, and the 
men 
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There is one circumſtance however, which 


in the courſe of time, if the evil be not re- 


medied, may deprive Lymington of the ad- 
vantages it has hitherto received from its river, 
by rendering the navigation of this n 

not only difficult, but impracticable, for ſhips 


of burthen. I mean the accumulation of mud, 


which increaſes very apparently every year; 
gradually contracting the channel, and leſſen- 


ing its depth. Such a material alteration has 


it worked in the latter, within this half cen- 


tury, that, as I am informed from very good 


authority, a veſſel of five or ſix hundred tons 


burthen, could conveniently lie along-ſide 


Iymington quay, about ſixty years ago; 


whereas now, the water will ſcarcely allow 
a collier of three hundred tons, to be navigated 


Wc. the ſame place, This very unfavor able cir- 


ih. 


_—_ 


men of Lymington were caſt. This was in 1329, Madox Firm. 
Burg. p. 220. Notwithſtanding the deciſion againſt them, the 
men of Lymington, afterwards, were repeatedly guilty of the 


ſame offence, and as repeatedly paid for it ; but at length in the 
year 1730, having again taken the petty cuſtoms, and being ſued 
for the ſame, by the mayor and corporation of Southampton, the 
people of Lymington, had the addreſs to get the cauſe moved 
from the courts above, to the county aſſize, where a jury from 
their own neighbourhood, gave a verdict in their favour. Since 


this Period the petty cuſtoms have been paid at Lymington. 


cumſtance, 
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eumſtance, has been occaſioned by a cauſe. 
way, thrown acroſs the river, to the north 
of the town, half a century ago; which im- 
peding the free current of the water, prevents 
the freſhes from carrying off the alluvion and 
filth, brought in, and depoſited, at the flowing 
of the tide. This, ſettling on the margin of 
the channel, has rendered it already very nar- 
row; and will probably in a few years, fo 
compleatly choak it up, as to make it unnavi- 
gable by any ſhips of conſiderable burthen. 
The country immediately on the banks of 
Lymington river is extremely beautiful. The 
eaſtern fide however has conſiderably the ad- 
vantage in this reſpect. Art having been here 
judiciouſly buſied, in embelliſhing ſcenes which 
nature had fitted for her plaſtic hand. The 
hanging coppices and plantations of Walhamp- 
ton; the ſwellings and fallings of the country 
about Vicar's hill; and the rich wood-ſcenery. 
of Heathy-Dilton, and Brockenhurſt; form 
a fine coup d'oeil from many ſpots on the 
| weſtern ſide of Lymington river. The grounds 
of Walhampton in particular, are very pleaſing- 
ly diſpoſed: and tho perhaps they do not when 


= conſidered as 4 whole, exactly tally with the taſte 


of the preſent age ; yet if we reflect that they 
Were 


(1 


were the entire work of a reſpectable character, 
who began his plans of improvement near ſixty 


ears ago, when the principles of gardening 


were greatly different to what they are now, 
we ſhall very readily excuſe any little deviation 
in them from modern rules. Indeed I have 
ever been greatly delighted, with the walks 


and alleys of Walhampton gardens. There 
is an appearance of quiet and ſecluſion in them, 


that always impreſſes the mind with ſolemn, 
and pleaſing ideas; and I never ſtray there, 
but 1 conſider them, as © thoſe ſweet retired 


40 ſolitudes” 


9 Which wiſdom's ſelf 
« Might ſeek— 
„And with her deſt antfe Contemplation 
„There plume her feathers, and let grow her wings, 
„That in the various buſtle of reſort, 
„Were all to“ ruffled, and ſometimes impaired.” 


The manor of Walhampton is a very ancient 
one; occuring in the Domeſday recordF. By 
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the grant of Henry the firſt it came, with 
2 variety of other lands, into the poſſeſſion of 
Richard de Redvers, who preſented it to the 
Canons of Chriſt-church, where it continued 
till the diſſolution. Juſt previous to this event, 
I find that a certain proportion of an annual 
£10. penſion, paid to the ſteward of Chriſt- 
church monaſtery, iſſued out of Walhamp- 
ton manor*. Henry the eighth conferred 
it on Thomas Wriothſley Eſquire, afterwards 
created Earl of Southampton; from whoſe deſ- 
cendants, it came into the poſſeſſion of the 
Earls of Arundel, and afterwards into the 
: family of the preſent owner. : 
D'Oyly park, the reſidence of Sir John 
D' Oyly Baronet, is a large and elegant man- 
ſion; commanding an extenſive, and ſweeping | 
view. The ground around it, is rather flat 
and tame; and therefore incapable of aſſuming 
an appearance of any great variety; though as 
the improvements are yet in their infancy, it 
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et ibi eſt in dominio, cum uno bordario, et uno ſervo. T. R. E. 
valebat 15 ſolidos; et poſtea, et modo, 10 ſolidos. Silva eſt in 
foreſta, et valet 10 ſolidos. * extracted from: Dom Bock, 
Pp. 2606. 

* Inter Comput. W RETIA 32 1 a. VIII. Comp. Mo- 
naſterii nuper de Cbriſt- church Twyncham. 
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is impoſſible to judge what their effect may Be, 


when matured. 


Continuing in a ſouth-eaſtern 4 03 fs 


little more than half a mile, we arrive at the 
ancient village of Baddeſley, which appears 
to have exiſted in the Conqueror's time xk. 


Obſcure as it now is, five centuries ago it was 


E honored by the reſidence of a party of knights- 
| templars, a mongrel ſpecies of monaſtics, who 


attempted to blend the oppoſite characters of 
ſoldiers, devotees, and gallants. The hiſtory 
EF of this extraordinary order is curious, and may 
© ſerve the uſeful purpoſe, of a warning againſt 
unlimited confidence in the fickle {miles of 


proſperity. 


In the year one thouſand one hundred and 


eighteen, when the ſpirit of adventure and 
knight-errantry was rapidly unfolding itſelf, 


and religious enthuſiaſm carried to the higheſt 


pitch: nine cruſaders, Geoffry de St. Aldemar, 


= Hugh des Paynes, and ſeven others, who were 

| quartered in the neighbourhood of the temple 
at Jeruſalem, aſſociated themſelves together; 
for the purpoſe of defending ſuch pilgrims, as 


the ſuperſtition of the times conducted to the 
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holy ſepulchre. Their vow was, to obſerve 


inviolable chaſtity, perpetual poverty, and to 
afford protection to the diſtreſſed. 


They adhered for a ſhort time, to this rule 


of life and manners, with tolerable ſtrictneſs; 


ſubſiſting entirely on the bounty of others, and 
keeping” but one horſe for the uſe of two 
knights. But the active gallantry of theſe 


military monks, ſoon rendering them ex- 
tremely popular; riches accumulated upon 
them from every quarter. The affluent devo- 
tee, who had been protected on his pious ex- 


pedition from the inſults of the Saracen, by 


the bravery of the templars, deemed it but 


= proper return to God, and the order, to de- 
vote a large proportion of his poſſeſſions, to 
the uſe of its members. While the luke- 
warm chriſtian, who had not enthuſiaſm, or 
courage ſufficient to undertake the voyage 
to Paleſtine himſelf; thought he could make 
ſome amends to the divinity for this omiſſion, 
by loading with preſents theſe guardians of the 

traveller, and thus ſecuring to others, a ſafe 

Journey to the hallowed ſpot. From theſe, 


and ſuch like cauſes, the Knights-templars be- 


came incredibly affluent. At the era of their 
ſuppreſſion they numbered among their poſ- 
ſeſſions 
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feſſions ſixteen thouſand lordſhips; befide other 
lands; eſtates which they had e in little 
more than one hundred and fifty years. 
The very circumſtance, however, which 
appeared to promiſe aggrandiſement and du- 
ration to the order, proved the occaſion of 
its extinction. VUnbounded proſperity, and en- 
creaſing wealth, undermined the virtue, and 
relaxed the vigilance of the Knights-templars. 
Pride and avarice, uſurped the place of humi- 
lity and moderation. Their habits of chaſtity 
and decency, were ſucceeded by the practice 
of abominable impurities : and the active va- 
bur by which they had acquired ſo much 
renown, degenerated into indolent voluptu- 
ouſneſs. In ſhort, were we to give implicit 
credit to contemporary writers, we ſhould be- 
lieve the Knights-templars to have exhibited, 
at the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
one general appearance of monſtrous, and un- 
natural depravity. Whether, however, theſe 
| repreſentations of them be truly coloured, and 
the infamy of the Knights-templars were really 
ſuch as deſerved the judgment that befell 
them ; or whether (as is moſt probable) their 
| riches, and proſperous ſtate, conſtituted their 
worſt offences, exciting the envy of other 
VOL. 1. 76 Q orders, 
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orders, and the avarice of the great, we cannot 
determine ; but certain it is, that by one ter- 
rible and ſevere ſtroke, all the Knights-tem- 


plars throughout every country in Europe, 
were, by a deep- concerted ſcheme, ſeized and 


impriſoned on an appointed day. The great 


and numerous eſtates which they poſſeſſed, 


were greedily graſped by the ſeveral princes 
in whoſe kingdoms the order had flouriſhed ; 


while ſome of its miſerable members were 
| tortured into contradictory confeſſions of in- 
credible guilt; others condemned to death for 


refuſing to criminate themſelves; and ſuch as 
were more mercifully treated, diſperſed through 


different monaſteries, and doomed to perpe- 
"tual penance. 


Thus fell the 8 ; an order 


that was more remarkable for the modeſty : 


of its origin, the rapidity of its increaſe, the 


ſplendor of its meridian, and the ſuddenneſs 
of its fall, than any other monaſtic rule which 
has hitherto appeared. The firſt attack upon 


it was made by Pope Clement the fifth, at 


Z the intreaty of Philip the Fair, King of France, 
in 1307; and its utter extinction was decreed, 
; by the council of Vienne in 1311; juſt one 


* 


hundred 


432 


hundred and ninety-three years after its firſt 


eſtabliſhment#*. 


The preceptory of Kniphts-templars at Bad- 
deſley, was founded about the latter end of 
| the twelfth century. One Sir Ralph Maſturell 
E ſeems to have been its greateſt benefactor : 
= endowing it with various lands and tenements 
in the Iſle of Wight, and in the village of 
MilfordF. At the ſuppreſſion of the order, 
| Edward the ſecond granted this preceptory, 
| with its appurtenances, to the Knights-hoſpi- 
tallers of Jeruſalem, another body of military 


eccleſiaſtics, who had aſſociated themſelves to- 


gether, rather prior to the Knights-templars. 


This order exiſts to the preſent day, under the 


| title of the Knights of Malta; and engaged in 
conſtant hoſtilities with the Turks, and the 


redemption of Chriſtian captives, ſtill performs 


the duties to which its founders originally en- 
gaged themſelves by oath. In the poſſeſſion of 


theſe Knights, Baddeſley continued till the 
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. Moſheim's Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt. v. III. p. 19. 383. Newcourt's 
Repertorium. Matthew Paris. Indicem in Verb. 
f Radulfus Maſturell Miles dedit quamplurima, terras et tene- 


ment, et alia bona, Templariis, in Villa de Mulleford, Ugge- 


tone, et Careſbrooke, pertinentes eidem præceptoriæ. Mon. 
Ang. v. II. p. 548. (b) 17. 
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diſſolution; when it was ſeized on by Henry 
the Sth, and granted by him to Sir Thomas 
5 Seymour*. At this period, its annual value 
was £118. 16s. 7d. 


The ambition of this Nobleman, leading 


him into treaſonable practices, he was in 1 54% 
committed to the tower, and ſhortly after 
beheaded. In conſequence of which attain- 

der, his poſſeſſions eſcheating to the crown, 
Baddeſley was, once more, at the diſpoſal of 
Henry. He did not, however, alienate it 
again. Edward the 6th, granted Baddeſley 


Preceptory, and its appurtenant lands, to dir 


Nicholas Throckmorton; from whom it 


vas reſumed by the bigotted Mary, and given 
to its old poſſeſſers the Knights-hoſpitallers. 
But the enſuing proteſtant reign threw it 


into the hands of ym, 1 in which it has 


ever ſince continued. 


The coffers of Henry the Sch, we refur- 


niſhed with another ferns ry from nn, 5 


— n 5 —_—— 


| # Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica. I 
+ It is to be obſerved, that Queen Mary reftored many of the 


orders which had been diſſolved at the reformation, and amongſt _ 
the reſt, the Kights-hoſpitallers. Elizabeth however once more - 


demoliſhed them. Fuller's Church Hiſt. P- 3 54. 3 59 
at 


6 
at the diſſolution. Henry Wells, lord of this 
manor in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, experiencing great inconveniences from 


the diſtance between his manſion and the church 
of Boldre, (in which pariſh Baddeſſey is 
included) petitioned the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
for leave to erect and endow a ſmall chapel on 


his own manor. The requeſt was granted, 


edifice built ; and certain lands appropriated to 
its ſervice. It being however, one of the duties 
of its prieſt to pray for the foul of the Founder, 


this was deemed to be a ſuperſtitious uſe, 
and the chapel i in conſequence, involved i in the 15 


general wreck®, 


| A ſmall manerial chapel, appertaining to the 
* eſtate of Thomas Robbins eſquire, of Pile- well, 


now occupies the ſite of the ancient preceptory. 


Pile-well houſe is a handſome family ſeat 
beautifully ſituated; enjoying a fine view that 
ranges from the Needles to e — The 
ſouth front is the moſt ſtriking ; ; confiſting 
of an elegant ſuite of i weſt 
i wing is formed by the library; a noble, and 5 
well-proportioned | room, ſtocked with a 
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variety of choice books The grounds around 
it are laid out with great ſimplicity; an ex- 
tenſive lawn, belted by a ſhady walk, with 
occaſional openings, ſtretches from the houſe 
to the ſea fide, This diſpoſition of them is 
extremely different, and highly improved, 
from what it was about fifty years ago; as ap- 
pears from a print I have of Pile-well at that 
time Formal alleys ; quaintly-clipt hedges ; ; 
and nicely-matched parterres, gave the plea- 


ſure-ground then the appearance of the garden | 
. mentioned by Pope, 3 


60 Grove nods to grove, Sach alley ha: its brother, 
% And half the platform, juſt” rene the _ LE 


A ſhort diſtance to the eaſtward of Pils- well 
lies Sowley, formerly part of the demeſne of 
Beaulieu monaſtery ; and now annexed to the 
Beaulieu eſtate. It is remarkable for an 
_ extenſive pond, which covers nearly one 
hundred and forty acres of ground ; being in 
many parts extremely deep, and abounding 
with excellent fiſh. This ſheet of water 
was formerly, as appears by ancient charters, | 
denominated Freſh-water, and conſidered as 
one of the boundaries of the abbey's poſſeſ· 
ſions. It muſt have been a valuable circum- 


| ſtance 
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ſtance to Beaulieu monaſtery, to include 
ſuch a noble pond as this, within its demeſne. 


The frequent faſts enjoined by monaſtic dif- 


cipline, occaſioned a great and conſtant con- 
ſumption of fiſh; ſo that a piece of water 
well-ſtocked with this ſpecies of proviſions, 
was as eſſential to a monk, as his cloiſter. 
Sowley pond at preſent however, anſwers 
purpoſes far more uſeful to the community, 
than could ariſe from its former deſignation; 
its waters turning two vaſt mills, which re- 

J duce the pig iron, into formal maſſes. Theſe 

are conveyed by water carriage to Reading, 


and there manufactured into iron wire. 


The next trace we diſcover of the ancient | 
conſequence of Beaulieu abbey, is Park farm, 
two miles from Sowley; almoſt cloſe to the 


ſea ſhore. This 1 conceive to have been one 


-of- the Granges, | anciently appertaining to 
the monaſtery. They were nothing more than 
farms, ſituated at convenient diſtances, on 
the demeſnes of the religious houſe; where its 
agricultural concerns were managed. Here the 
grain was depoſited; the live ſtock kept; 
and the cheeſe, butter, &c. made, with 
which the con vent was ſupplied. As many 

of theſe buildings were at a diſtance from the 


Q 4 ns monaſtery, 
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monaſtery, and their inhabitants conſequently 


precluded from attending divine worſhip there; 
the popes were accuſtomed to grant the pri- 


vileges of erecting chapels at the granges, and 
celebrating the rites of the church in them“. 


The chapel of Park grange remains to this day 


though in a dilapidated ſtate; and appears to 
have been a neat little edifice. It joins at the 
ſouth-eaſt- end, the farm houſe, which is a 
maſſive, ſtone building of the ſame age. Its 
length is nearly forty-two feet, and breadth 

about thirteen. The building conſiſts of two 
compartments, formed by a ſtone ſkreen, or di- 


viſion, which reaches to the roof; it has a door 


way in it, with a ſaxon arch. The interior 
chamber, I imagine, was intended for the 


higher part of the family; while the exterior 


one, or anti-chapel, received the ſervants, and 
labourers. The floor, at the eaſtern end of the 
inner chapel, where the altar was placed, 
is elevated about ſix inches. In the ſouthern 
ſide, at the ſame extremity, is a niche, where 


- 


* See Appendix No. 2. A bull from Pope Alexander Iſt; 


| permitting divine ſervice to be celebrated in the Granges belong. | 


ng to Beaulieu A 
the 
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the pix, and crucifix were placed. The roofs 
of theſe apartments, are without ornament ; 


having four plain ribs, which ſupport the a 
1 vaulting in each, and unite in a roſe, in the | 13 
* middle. The interior chapel is lighted by Fl 
E three handſome Gothic windows, on the eaſt, : — 
north, and ſouth ſides. The anti-chapel has 1 
only two lancet lights, at the ſouth-weſt extre- 5 0 5 
mity. ; 5 % 
The fituation of this farm is extremely 5 
pleaſing; It lies at ſome diſtance from the be; 
main road; and is emboſomed in fine woods 14 
which almoft ſurround it, though affording = I 
occaſional breaks, beautiful views of the Iſle 1 5 

of Wight, and the intervening ſtrait. ies 7 
As we approach nearer to Beaulieu, remains 40 

PE antiquity accumulate upon us. A few 1 
hundred yards from Park- farm; we meet witn 

the auguſt ruin of an enormous ſtone barn, 5 
which, as the road makes a bend on this ſpot, 3 

we come upon with a ſuddenneſs that adds  _ 3 
greatly to the effect. Time has cloathed the 
eaſtern extremity of it, with a thick mantle of oh 

Ivy, which gives it a venerable appearance: and 4 | 
though it cannot boaſt any picturęſque beauty, 25 

as an elegant and firſt-rate judge pronounces ; a 

3 3 5 . «j 

„ * Gilpin's Foreſt Scenery, v. II. p. 159. 3 
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( . 
yet it can hardly fail to impreſs the mind, with 


ſentiments that will both affect, and improve 
i. On contemplating its remains, our recol- 


lection is involuntarily carried back to the 


period, when the edifice was reared; and a 

compariſon as readily occurring to us, between 
the rudeneſs, ignorance, and ſuperſtition, of 
that age; and the refinement, knowledge, and 


comforts of the preſent; we are taught to prize 


properly the advantages we poſſeſs, and mutu- 
| ally to endeavour to encreaſe and eſtabliſh them. 
The fragments too which lie ſcattered around, 
whoſe magnitude and ſtrength have been un- 
able to preſerve them from the ſtroke of time, 
point out the vanity of human works, and the 
_ folly of thoſe who ſeek the notice of poſterity, 


rather by the erection of periſhable edifices, 


than the ever-verdant mementos of generous 
_ deeds, and virtuous actions. 


The ruin, of which I am at preſent ſpeaking, 


conſiſts of the gavel ends of a vaſt barn, that 


belonged to the principal grange of Beaulieu 


Abbey ; called St. Leonard's, from its being 
| dedicated to that Saint. In it was probably 
depoſited, the larger proportion of the yearly 
produce of the abbatial lands. The dimenſions 

of this barn are as follow ; z 226 fect in length; 


ſeventy- 


n 
ſeventy-ſeven in breadth ; and upwards of fixty 


feet in height. The annexed plate, gives an 
accurate repreſentation of the ruin; and of a 


_ conſiderable barn, built with the materials 
of the ancient one, within its end walls. 
Within an old ſtone incloſure, which ſur- 


rounds this barn, and St. Leonard's farm-houſe, 


are the remains of a moſt beautiful chapel, 


which muſt have been finiſhed in the higheſt 


ſtyle of architectural magnificence. Little 
however of its priſtine glory is now diſcovera- 


ble; fince the ruin has been long applied, to : 
the ignoble purpoſes of a gooſe houſe, and 
hog ſtye. The eaſtern end is the moſt perfect. 
The altar piece is ſupported on each fide, by 
an elegant Gothic niche ; adorned with lateral 
pinnacles, richly emboſſed, and a Saracenic 
arch, crowned with a croſs. The window 
alſo over the altar piece; the oppoſite one at 


the weſtern end; and the door-way under it, 


concur to aſſure us, this edifice muſt have 
been, in its original, and perfect ſtate, an 
example of exquiſite Gothic architecture. As 
I trace an intimate reſemblance between the 
mouldings, niches, pilaſters, &c. of this ruin, 
and ſome ſmall fragments which remain of 


Beaulieu Aer 3 I am inclined to allow to 


Park- 


* 
1 
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Park-chapel, an æra as early as the middle of 
the thirteenth century, for its erection. 
It muſt be confeſſed, it requires ſome degree 
of ſelf command, to repreſs indignation, when 
the recollection of Henry the eighth's barbariſm 
occurs: which could ſanction, nay enforce, 
the deſtruction of theſe beautiful, and orna- 
mental works of our anceſtors; works, which 
we can never ceaſe to admire, nor ever hope 
to imitate. 5 
„ Who foes theſe difinal heaps but woos demand, 
„What barbarous invader ſacked the land? ' 
| _ . * But when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This deſolation, but a Chr iſtian king; 
„When nothing but the name of zeal appears, 
„% *Twixt our bet actions, and the awr/? of theirs; 
„ What does he think our Jacrilege would ſpare, 
« When uch th' effects of our devotion are?” 


The town of Beaulieu, as its name denotes, 

is pleaſingly fituated*. Placed in a bottom, 
it is defended on every "ds by high grounds 
covered with woods; and waſhed by a mean- 
dering ſtream, which winds through it. The 
beauties of this eſtuary, are well developed, 
in an elegant publication, which I have had 
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* The n of wat or Bellus Locus, as it was 
formerly called, is nine place. / {4 3 nd be. 
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river is ſtocked with plenty of fiſh ; and boaſts, 
in particular, good oyſters, and fine plaiſe; 


is navigable from its mouth to the town, by 


to the edge of the water, with the moſt beau- 
tiful hanging woods. 


Ihe town itſelf, has no claim to our atten- 


| . tion; the only manufacture carried on there, 


18 that of 4 coarſe ſacking. 


formed, by an old wooden bridge. The 


many ſpots almoſt entire, though thickly man- 


li. 


des — —— . 1 
* 


— — — 


* Gilpin's Foreſt Scenery, 8v0, 2 vob. 5917. 


and to which I again refer my reader, for in- 
formation on this, and other pictureſque 
matters. I ſhall only obſerve, that Beaulieu 


ſhips of ſixty tons burthen ; and fringed quite 


The remains of its ſuperb abbey, the hiſtory 

of which occurs in the enſuing chapter, are on 
the oppoſite fide of the river, to the north eaſt 
of the town; a communication with which is 


ancient ſtone wall that formerly encircled the 


buildings of the abbey, and which exiſts in 


tled with ivy, meaſures in circumference, about 
a mile and a quarter. Few veſtiges of this 
once affluent, and conſiderable monaſtery, are 
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now to be diſcerned; and ſuch as remain are 


in ſo ruinous a ſtate, that it is difficult to diſ- 
cover their priſtine deſignation. 
The entrance into the incloſure, is s through 


an old ſtone gateway, formerly the ſtation of 
the portarius, or porter. We proceed in a 
ſtraight direction, to an handſome ſtone 
building, nearly ſquare, the ancient reſidence 


of the abbot ; who generally when the convent 


was a conſiderable one, had a manſion apart 


from it, appropriated to his own uſe. This 


edifice is in good preſervation ; a circumſtance 
which was probably occaſioned by its being 
found to be a comfortable dwelling; and 


therefore converted into a family- ſeat, by the 


grantee, at the diſſolution. Over the door- 
Way, or entrance into it, 18 a neat Gothic 
canopy, with a niche; in which was formerly 
placed the image of the bleſſed Virgin, to 
whom the abbey of Beaulieu was dedicated. 


The hall, into which we immediately enter 
from the porch, is an elegant, and extremely 
well proportioned room, handſomely arched; 


the vaulting being ſupported by ſtone ribs, 
5 (ſpringing from pilaſters) which ramify in a 
very beautiful manner. An apartment of this 
kind, uſually denominated the great arched 


cham- 


( 239 ) 


chamber*, was common to the manſions of 


all abbots, and priors; deſigned, probably, 


for the better accommodation of thoſe numerous 
| gueſts, which the hoſpitality of early times, 
and monkiſh manners, ſo frequently drew 
1 together. Perhaps, too, it might be partly 


meant, for the ſcene of thoſe amuſements, 
with which the cloiſtered ecccleſiaſtics endea- 
voured to relieve the monotony of their lives. 


Mummeries, geſts, and minſtrelſies, were 


deemed allowable recreations by them; 


and greedily enjoyed, whenever opportunities 


of ſuch gratification occured. In theſe caſes, 


3 as the performers were many, and the auditors 


numerous, a large apartment would be neceſ- 


* Magna c: camera arcuata. | N 
+ Warton's Hiſt. Eng. Poet. v. II. p. 174 et infra. In the 
ſtatutes of New College Oxford, given about the year 1380, 
William of Wykeham its founder, orders his ſcholars, for their 
recreation on feſtival days to entertain themſelves with ſongs, &c. 


the injunction is as follows. Quando ob dei reverentiam et ſuz 
matris, vel alterius ſancti cujuſcunque tempore yemali, ignis in 
aula ſociis miniſtratur; tunc ſcolaribus et ſociis poſt tempus pran- 


dii aut cene, liceat gracia recreationis, in aula, in Cantelenis et 
alis ſolaciis honeſtis, more facere condecentem; et Poemata, reg- 


norum Chronicas, et mundi hujus Mirabilia, ac cetera que ſtapum 
| clericalem condecorant ſerioſius pertractare. Rubric 18. War- 


ton's Hiſt. Eng. Poet. v. I. p. 92. | 
ſary 
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fary for the accommodation of all; while 
the notes of the harp would be finely mellowed, 
and the voice of the reciters, greatly afliſted, 


by the concavity of the room, in which they 


performed. A regiſter of St. Swithin's priory 
in Wincheſter is cited by Mr. Warton ; in 


which an account occurs, of an evening's 


entertainment, in the great arched chamber g 
_ the prior, wherein ſix minſtrels, and four har- 


pers, performed a geſt, or tale, to amuſe the 


prior and his company®. 


To the eaſt of this edifice is a long builiioe, 8 


which, from the ſize and loftineſs of the rooms, 


I take to have been the dormitory. of the mo- 


naſtery. Several admirable cellars are to be 


diſcovered under it; and the ancient kitchen 

ſtill remains entire, having an handſome 
vaulted ſtone roof, and a moſt capacious : 
: chimney. To the right of this, ſtands the 
old refectory; ; which has been converted, 5 


8 


_ 2 


** 


* In Feſto Alwyni epiſcopi.——Et durante pictaneia in aud 


conventus ſex miniſtralli cum quatuor cithariſtadoribus, faciebant 


miniſtralcias ſuas. Et poſt cenam, in magna camera arcuata dom. 
prioris, cantabant idem geſum, in qua camera ſuſpendebatur, ut 
moris eſt, magnum dorſale (tapeſtry) prioris, habens picturas 
trium regum Colein. Regiſtr. S. Swith. Winton. "Non. "Is. 
in Archio. de Wolveſey. Winton. ee | 
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frice the reformation, into the arith church 


of Beaulieu: 


Among the many © frail memorials” of 


human diſſolution, that have been erected 


within its cemetery, was one which periſhed 
a few years ago, raiſed to the memory of Mary 
Dore; the parochial witch of Beaulieu, who 


died about half a century ſince. Old John 


Duke of Montague, who ſeems to have en- 
tertained a great veneration for this wonder 
| working female; covered her remains at his 
| own expence, and ſurrounded her grave with 
a neat railing. On this, I underſtand, an in- 
ſcription of a curious nature was written by 
his order, alluſive to her magical powers. 
Time however, or good ſenſe, as removed 
this monument of the Duke's ſuperſtition, and 
the remains of Mary Dore repoſe under a green 


graſs turf, undiſtinguiſned by any diſcrimina- 


tive mark from the common herd that ſleep | 
around her. f 


It would be à curious ſpeculation, to trace 


the e origin and progreſs, of that mode of think- 
ing among the northern nations, which gave 
the faculty of divination to females in ancient 
ages, and the gift of witchcraft to them in 


e po mer 
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more modern were. But leaving this diſ- 


quißtion to thoſe who have leiſure to purſue it, 
it will be enough for us to remark ; ſo deep a 


root had this belief taken in our own country, 


that till within theſe few years, there was 
ſcarcely a pariſh which had not its local witch, 
who occationally amuſed herſelf in blaſt- 
ing its corn, deſtroying its cattle, and teazing 


its inhabitants with ſpaſms and cramps. Nay 


widely as the empire of reaſon is now ex- 
tended, and univerſally as intelligence is dif. 
fuſed ; yet ſtill we find the ancient prejudices 
operating ſtrongly upon the national character; 
and many a poor old female bending with in- 
firmities, and worn out with age, is even 
at preſent an object of terror to the common 
people; and deteſted or execrated as the ſuper- 
natural diſpenſer of evil to her neighbours. It 
will hardly be credited by future times, that 
the Britiſh legiſlature of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, paſſed a law for the prevention and 


* * 


het, Ad — — T ans: aa 


a v. I. and in the notes on the Eda, v. II. 


"# The learned reader will receive great atskadlen, in the 
peruſal of a Diſſertation by Keyſler, intitled, de Mulieribus Fati- 
dicis, ad Calc. Antiq. Select. Septen. p. 371. Much information 
on the ſame ſubject, is to be had alſo, in Monſ. Mallet's Nortiers - 
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puniſhment of witchcraft* ; and the portion 
of incredulity will be doubled, when it is re- 
lated that this abſurd ſtatute continued in force 
till the ninth year of George the ſecond+. 
The gifted female we are at preſent ſpeaking 
of, does not appear to have been a malignant 
1 witch, „ a black and midnight hag, that 
exerted her Canidian powers to the injury and 
diſcompoſure of thoſe around. Her ſpells were 
chiefly uſed for the purpoſe of ſelf extrication 
| in ſituations of danger ; 1 and 1 have converſed 


„James the Iſt, who has been dignified with the appellation 


| of the Engliſh Solomon, from his ſuppoſed ſagacity and intelli- 


_ gence; was fo fully perſuaded of the exiſtence of witchcraft, and 
magic, that he publiſhed a treatiſe expreſsly written on the ſub- 
jet, intitled Dæmonoligie. The ſenate alſo, infected with the 
ſame ſuperſtitious notions, enacted a law againſt the practice of 
theſe arts. See Stat. 1ſt, James Iſt, c. 12. Which law inflicted 
the puniſhment of death on any perſon that ſhould uſe any invo- 
cation or conjuration of any evil ſpirit; or ſhould conſult, cove= _ 
nant with, entertain, employ, feed, or reward, any evil, or curſed | 
tpirit, to or for any intent or purpoſe—or take up any dead man, 
woman, or child, out of the grave, or the ſkin, bone, or any 
part of the dead perſon, to be employed, or uſed in any manner 
of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or enchantment ; or ſhould uſe, 
practiſe, or exerciſe, any ſort of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or 
Enchantment, whereby any perſon ſhould be deſtroyed, killed, 
waſted, conſumed, pined or lamed in any part of the body, 
we Vackſione' s Commentaries, v, IV. p. br, 


R 2 with 


e 

with a ruſtic, whoſe father had ſcen the old 
lady convert herſelf more than once, into the 
form of an hare, or cat, when likely to be 


apprehended in wood-ftealing 
was ſomewhat addicted. 


The church is a plain, ſtone edifice; with: 
out ornament, except what it derives from a 
curious oak-raftered roof; which has a confi- 


derable, and apparently, a dangerous inclina- 
tion to the ſouthward. This is emboſſed at 
the interſections of the ribs, with various un- 


couth pieces of ſculpture een abbots 
heads, angels with ſhields, a woman's head 
dreſs of the thirteenth century, the arms of 
Beaulicu, and the following arms. Two chev- 
rons between three roſes—a ſhield with a croſ b 
engrailed—a ditto with a plain croſs. The 
church is exactly thirty geometrical paces in 


length; it contains no tombs of any antiquity, 


as it did not ſerve the purpoſes of public wor- 


ſhip, till the middle of the ſixteenth century. 


There is indeed a flat ſtone with certain Saxon 
characters engraven around it; time however 
has only Frared the three following words, 


« Jeſu Criſt omnipotent.” This was diſco- 


vered in the fields, to the eaſt of the church, 
ſome years ago, and ſuppoſed to cover (when 
in its original ſituation) the remains of Iſabella, 
the 


, tO which (he 
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1 the third daughter of William Marſhal Earl of wy 
Pembroke, wife of Gilbert de Clare Earl of 5. 
Gloceſter; and afterwards, wife of Richard N 
4 Plantagenet ſecond ſon of King John. This 
E lady died in child-birth on the eighteenth day 
= of February 1239, at the manor of Berkhamp- _— 
ſted, part of her huſband's poſſeſſions*; and x 
her body was brought from thence, aad depo- BY 5 
fited at Beaulieu; probably, becauſe the Earl — 
had been a benefactor to that monaſtery. Two i 
or three other flat monumental ſtones occur 4 
| likewiſe in the preſent parith church, which — . 
= have been alſo removed from the fields, and — 
by their ſculptured ornaments, ſeem to have —— 
been intended to commemorate ſome of the _ 1 
abbots of Beaulieu. es he | 4 
An example of the fepulchral Ae bi 
2 f . 
ſpecies of falſe wit formerly much in vogue, vl 
is to be met with in Beaulicu- church. . 5 
object in theſe performances was, to weave a = 
| firing of verſes, the initial letters of which 4 
| compoſed the name of the perſon whom they 4 
Ts | _— 
were intended to commemorate. The one I _ 
allude to is as follows. 99 
3 | 2 . | _ 8 . Es 2 2 3 „ 1 
EX Kenne Parochial | Antiquities, p. 223. Prima Uxor 1 
; (Elizabeth) Ricardi ducis cornubiæ, et imperatoris, ſepulta in 7 
choro. Lelandi Collect. v. IV. p. 149. The heart of Richard „ 
himfelf was afterwards depoſited here in a marble vaſe, Idem. | 15 
VV 171 
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175 JUNE ANNO DI 1651 ETATIS SUZ 40. 
"Io T M IRCEss FAE (ro OUR GREAE GREFE AND wo) 
Att | A { PREY HA'H HERE MADE, OF OUR DEERE MALL Do, 
77 IA fart UP N DUST, AND HD N EAR'H AND CLAYE 
LY [ET LIVE ER SOULE, AND VIRTUES, NOW AND AYE: 
| DEAHIS 4 DEBE All. OWE, WHICH MUST BE Palbs, 
O JH HAT SHE KNEWE, AND OFT*, WAS NOT AFRAIDE 
— 


sic TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI. 
SED VIVIT POST FUNERA vixrus. 


In the inſide of Beaulieu- church, on the 
weſt ſide, elevated about a dozen feet above 
the floor, is a ro/irum or pulpit, of a demi- 
octagonal form. The aſcent to this, is by a 
flight of ſtone ſteps curiouſly arched, and rib- 
bed over head, and enlightened by ſeveral 
apertures, looking into the church, in the 
form of Gothic arches. To explain the uſe 
of this roſtrum, it wil be ac los to recur 


| * Oft, of it. 
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to the original deſignation of the building which 
contains it. Let it be underſtood then, that 


the preſent church, was formerly the apart- 


ment in which the monks of Beaulieu aſſem- 
bled to eat their meals; and from thence had 
the name of refectorium. The ordinances 
which regulated the diſcipline of theſe eccleſi- 


aſtics, ſtrove to blend inſtruction with every 


office and employment of their lives: ſo much 


ſo, that even the hours of repaſt were not 


ſuffered to glide away, without the adminiſ- 


tration of intellectual, as well as corporeal re- 
fection®. To this intent the following in- 
junction was inſerted in the benedictine regu- 
lations. 4 Let the reader of the refectory, 
=. after prayers, carry the proper books into 

that apartment. Let him ſtand before his 
„book, with his face turned towards the caſt. 
When the brethren bow, at the gloria Patri, 
and the Lord's prayer, let the reader alſo 
„ incline himſelf, turning his face towards 


Cum accedetis ad menſam, donec inde ſurgatis, quod vobis 
. ſecundum conſuetudinem legitur, fine tumultu et contenhonibus 
* audite; ne ſole vobis fauces fumant cibum, ſed et aures eſu- 

* riant dei verbum;” was one of the rules of Saint Auguſtine, 
for the Canons of that order. Mon. Ang. in Pref, tom. II. 


R 4 « the 


:-M 


« rous voice; but homilies, and ſermons, with 


pulpit above deſcribed ; which was intended 
for the reception of ha reader, who from 
thence gave a portion of hiſtory or divinity, 
to the monks that were ſeated at their dinner 
below W. 


they were ſtrictiy regulated by the following | 
ordinances, which it was intended they ſhould 5 


| be. 


: « cover our heads ; ; and approaching our ſeats, 
let us incline our bodies to the croſs. 80 
bs Mo ag the 2 efeftory, 1 we ſhould not behave 


4 1 
© the aſſembly. The reader ſhould not ſeat 
“ himſelf till the head of the convent is ſeated. 


Let him read hiſtorical books with a ſono- 


c 


A 


a more gentle and engaging one *.“ 


This paſſage explains to us the aſs: of the 


Nothing can well be imagined more gloomy 
or formal, than theſe conventual meals, if 


« When we enter the refectory, let us un- 


Lector ſtat ad librum verſa facie ad orientem. Inclinante con- 
ventu ad gloria patri, et ad pater noſter, inclinat et ipſe, verſa 


qui præeſt conventui. Hiſtoriam legat rotundius; ſermones et 
omeliers attractius. Mon, Ang. tom. II. p. 955. 


* Lector refectorii poſt capitulum libros portat in refeRorium, 


facie ad conventum. Nec debet autem ſedere, donec ſedeat ille. 


* idly, 
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„ 
ly, but demean ourſelves with propriety, 
leſt we be an offence to any of our brethren. 


It behoves us likewiſe, to keep our eyes 


fixed, when we are in this apartment, leſt 


any occaſion of murmuring , quarrelling, or 
; laughing be given ; eben to the ſaying 
of the bleſſed Hugh of Lincoln''—< Let us 
have our eyes and hands upon the table, 
our ears with the 19 50 and our hearts 
with God *.“ 

« When we drink, let us bold the cup with 
both our hands-T. 
dt It 18 improper ths us to cleanſe our 
mouths, or hands, with the napkin, in the 
refectory. We ſhould not put our platters 
from us, till the prefident has put away 


Intrantes refectorium nudamus capita, et venientes ad ſedes 


noſtras, ad enicem inclinamus. Item in refectorio non debemus 
diſſoluti eſſe, ſed nos debemus habere diſciplinatè, ne faciamus 


unde alterum offendamus. Et oculos noſtros maxime in refectorio 
tenere nos convenit, ne nobis murmurandi, aut judicandi, vel 
dctrahendi, materiam offerant, aut ridendi. 


Hugo Lincolnienſis, oculos in diſco, manus in menſa, aures ad 


. Lectionem, cor ad deum habere gebemus. In Introduc. Mon. 
Ang. tom. II. et p. 955. 
+ Bidentes, duabus manibus cifum tenemus, 
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« his; nor let us roll up our napkins, until 


« the prior, or abbot, has rolled up his*. 


A little to the north-eaſt of the refe&tory, | 


ſtoc d the abbey church, of which not a veſtige 


is now remaining above ground; and its {cite 
is only aſcertained by heaps of rubbiſh, and 
fragments of decayed tomb which are found 


on digging about the ſpot. The cloyſters en- 


cloſed a quadrilateral area, of about a quarter 


of an acre ; a ſpace now occupied by a garden. 


Some traces of the may be diſcerned, from 
which we are taught to lament the loſs of the 
The mouldings alſo, of the great pu 
gateway, at the weſt end of this garden ; its 


other parts. 


_ cluſtering Pillars, rich capitals, and highly 
finiſhed arch, are further atteſtations of the 


ancient magnificence of Beaulieu- abbey; which 


muſt have been a pile, remarkable not only 
for its extent and magnitude, but for being 

finiſhed in the higheſt ſtile of architecture, 
which the thirteenth century could boaſt. 


The ruin behind the garden, has been hi- 
therto conſidered, as the remains of the con- 


— _ — 
* 


* Cent ch eſt at in refectorio manus vel os ad 
Scutellas non exponimus, donec prafidens 
Mantilia non convolvimus donec Prior ſuum 2 


mantile tergamus. 
ſuam exponat. 
mantile convolvat. Mon, Ang. ut ow. 
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ventual church: but with great impropriety 
ſince I am perſuaded it was erected for very 
different purpoſes, than thoſe of ſocial worſhip. 
It compriſed in my opinion, the offices apper- 
taining to the monaſtery ; and particularly, the 

| apartment in which the monks of Beaulieu i 
manufactured their wine: for that they pre: 


1 
1 
_ 


| pared this beverage themſelves, I think may 6 
be proved beyond controverſy. That it was 5 


deſigned for ſomething of this kind, is evident 
from a dorſum, or bank, which runs from it 
in a ftrait line, and northern direction, for 1 
about ſeventy yards. This, on inſpection, ; | 
been found to be a ruinous aqueduct, which 
Fo communicating with a ſpring at a ſmall diſ- 
3 | tance from the building, conveyed into it a 
= copious ſtream of water; a circumſtance that 
is quite unaccountable if we ſuppaſe. it to have 1 
1 been a church, — 
B however a doubt with ſome, whe- 
ther wines were manufactured of old in this 
country, or not, I throw together the follow- 
ing few notices on the ſubject, which perhaps 
may remove our heſitation, and lead e 1 
credit the fact, of Beaulieu-abbey having for- - ui 
merly made part at leaſt, if not the whole, of 
what it conſumed, ; 1 
The 4 


= 
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The vine was firſt introduced into this king- 
dom by the Emperor Probus, as is aſterted 
by Cambden; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
the mode of converting its juice into a pleaſant 
and exhilarating beverage, was either at the 
fame time imported, or toon after practiſed by 
the Britons®. 
© The ancient Saxons who confeſſedly expreſ- 
ſed a kind of ale from barley, would doubt- 

leſs uſe the fame proceis with reſpect to the 
vine, when they ſettled themſelves in England, 
and found this tree propagated to their hands. 
- That the later Saxons knew the uſe of the 
wine preſs, is demonſtrated by evidence in- 
_ controvertiblef}.. 
Me have equally reſpectable e alſo, 
for aſſerting, that in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, wine was manufactured in Eſſex d. 
William of Malmſbury aſſures us, that the 


wines made in Glouceſterſhire, were far ſupe- 


* See Cambden' 8 Britan. in Hants, 
+ Cæſar. Tacitus. 

t See in Strutt's Horda Angel 9 1 plat 7. fig 1. 
The repreſentation of a Saxon \ wine inf phe taken from a Ms. of- 
the eighth century. | 
$ See Domeſday-book under the head Exceſſa. 


rior 


3263 
rior to any other of the Engliſh ones; a fact 
he declares on his own experience“. 


An old MS. roll mentioned by Stowe, af; 


certains the manufacture of wines here, in the 


fourteenth century. ce In which roll, fays "= 
„among other things, is to be ſeene the 


5 yeerely account of the charges of the plant- 


« ing of vines; that in the time of Richard 
the ſecond, which grew in great plenty 
« within the little park, as alſo of the wine 


« itſelf ; whereof ſome part was ſpent i in the 


0 I « King” 8 houſe, and ſome part ſold to his 
RR. profit; the tythes whereof were payed to 
the abbot of Waltham, then parſon both | 


of old, and newe WindſoreF.” 

And not to multiply authorities, an old Eng- 
Ih writer on farming and gardening, gives us 

the following curious circumſtances, on the 
ſubject 1 in queſtion. oy We might have a rea- 


* by flouthfulneſſe, not liking any thing long 


* that is painefull, partly by civill diſcord | 


4 X —_ 6 Ho — 
W IAN” I0p) A CINE TE . . 


* Guliel. Malm. lib. V. de Pontif, 
+ Stowe's Chronicle, 


ſonable good wine growyng in many places 
of this realme: as undoubtedly wee had 
immediately after the conqueſt ; tyll partly 


« long 
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pv „ long continuing, it was left, and ſo with 
* d tyme loſt, as appeareth by a number of 
3 plöKhces in this realme, that keepe ſtill the 
1M * name of vineyardes ; and upon many cliffes, 
V and hilles, are yet to be ſene the rootes, 
| wing and olde remaynes of vines. There is be- 
% 70 « fides Nottingham, an auncient houſe called 
WY Chilwell, in which houſe remaineth yet, 
1 k ag an auncient monument, in a great wyn- 
* « dowe of glaſſe, the whole order of planting, E 
5 „ prunyng, ſtamping, and preſſing of vines. J 
"= * Befide, there is yet growing an old vine, J 
. that yields a grape ſufficient to make a right 
* good wine, as was lately proved. There 
* hath, moreover, good experience of late 
« yeeres been made, by two noble and hono- g 

6 rable barons of this realme, the Lorde Cob- 
66; ham, and the Lorde Wylliams of Fame, 
„who had both, growyng about their houſes, 
e as good wynes as are in many pres; * 
e ene, 
But after all, the ſtron geſt proof of the fat I 
with to eſtabliſh, is, the name of ſome fields 
f Jing 8 to the north of the 2 a men- 


3 


„ 


* 


— : | 6 | 


* Barnabie Got 8 gane Bookes of Hulandry, & Ke. London 
1578. 4to.. * To the Reader.“ 
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' tioned, on a gentle declivity, and in a warm, 
ſouthern expoſition : theſe grounds are called 
even now © the vineyards.” And I am in- 


formed by Mr. Warner, (the land-ſteward of 


Lord Beaulieu, whoſe obliging communica- 


tions, I take this opportunity of acknowledging) 
that he has in his cellars at this hour a ſmall. 


quantity of brandy made about ſeventy years 
ago, from the vines then growing on this 


| {pot*. ; 


In the area incloſed within 4 urounding 


ſtone wall, are diſtinct traces of various fiſn- 
ponds, and ſtews, formed for the uſe of the 
convent: Some of theſe continue perfect to 
f the preſent day, and abound with fiſh. A 
curious inſtance occurs alſo at Beaulieu, of 
| . monkiſh luxury, even in the article of water; 
to ſecure a fine ſpring of which element, 
theſe. monaſtics ſpared neither trouble, nor 
expence. About half a mile to the ſouth⸗ 
eaſt of the abbey, in a deep wood, and at a 
ſpot almoſt inacceſſible ; is a cove formed 


12 


2 —k—_ ç _ 
* : : 1 


— Heme a; wines, "om tried foreign at were krſt * 
. tempted, and brought into uſe here, in 1635; by one Francis 

Chamberlayne, who obtained a patent for their manufacture, 
which was to endure fourteen years. See Rymer's Fed. v. XIX. 


of 
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* of ſmooth ſtones. It has a very contracted 
* entrance, but ſpreads, gradually, into a little 
. apartment, of ſeven feet wide, ten deep, and 
bl. about five high. This covers a copious, and 
kN 5 tranſparent ſpring. of water, which, iſſuing 
3 from the mouth of the cove, is loſt in a decp 


dell, and there received, as I have been 
informed, by a chain of ſmall ſtone pipes; 
which formerly, when perfect, conveyed it 
quite to the abbey. . 
It muſt be confeſſed, the monks in general 
diſplayed an elegant taſte in the choice of their 
ſituations. Beaulieu- abbey 18 a ſtriking proof 
of this. Perhaps few ſpots in the kingdom 
could have been pitched upon, better calcu- 
lated for monaſtic ſecluſion than this. The 
deep woods with which it is almoſt environed, 
throw an air of gloom and ſolemnity over the 
ſcene, well ſuited to excite religious emotions: 
while the ſtream that glides by its fide, afforded 7 
to the recluſe, a ftriking emblem of human 
| life; and at the fame time that it ſoothed his 
mind by a gentle murmuring, led it to ſerious 
thought, by its continual and irrevocable 
lapſe. It is a ſpot indeed, which one cannot 
leave without reluctance; where one might 


covet to wear away exiſtence, abſtracted like the 
monk 
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„ 
monk of old from the world, its cares and 
concerns, did we not reflect that /o/itary virtue 
has a claim but to negative excellence, and that 


no life can be pleaſing to the Almighty, which 
8 not uſeful and beneficial to mank. 


| 6 Here methinks,- 
« Fen here, ſequeſter'd from the noiſy world, 
Could I wear out this tranſitory being 
“ In peaceful contemplation, and calm eaſe. 
But conſcience, which ſtill cenſures on our acts, 
„That awful voice within us, and the ſenſe 
„ Of an hereafter, wake, and rouſe us up 
From ſuch unſhap'd retirement; which were elſe 
% A bleſt condition on this earthly ſtage. 
For who would make his life a life of toil 
For wealth, o'erbalanc'd with a thouſand cares; 
Or power, which baſe compliance muſt uphold; 
“O Or honor, laviſh'd moſt on courtly ſlaves; 


125 This was a truth known, and acknowledged by the ancient 
moraliſts, who held the active exerciſe of ſocial benevolence to 
be more amiable, more uſeful, and more conſiſtent with nature, 


than the quieſcence of ſolitary virtue. Itemque, ſays Cicero, magis 
eſt ſecundum naturam, pro omnibus gentibus (ſi fieri poſſit) con- 
ſervandis aut juvandis, maximos labores moleſtiaſque ſuſcipere, 


imitantem Herculem illum, quem hominum fama, beneficiorum 


memor, in concilio cæleſtium conlocavit; quam vivere in ſoli- 
tudine, non modo ſine ullis moleſtiis, ſed etiam in maximis 


voluptatibus, abundantem omnibus copiis : ut excellas etiam 5 
pulchritudine, et viribus. Quocirca optimo quiſque et ſplendi- 
diſſimo i ingenio longe illam y vitam huic anteponit. Cic, de Oc. 


J. HI. c. 8. 


vol. i. „ 20 
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& Or fame, vain breath of a misjudging world; 
% Who for ſuch periſhable gaudes, would put 

« A yoke upon his free, unbroken ſpirit, 

« And goal) himſelf with trammels, and the rubs 
« Of this world's buſineſs; ſo he might ſtand clear | Y 
“ Of judgment, and the tax of idlenelts —_ 
In that dread audit, when his mortal hours CL 1 
cc (Which now with ſoft, and ſilent ſtealth pace by) 
« Muſt all be counted for? But, for this fear, 
„ And to remove, according to our pow'r, _=__ 
« The wants and evils of our brother's ſtate, | 3 
« *Tis meet we juſtle with the world; content, 
& If by our ſovereign maſter we be found 
At laſt not profitieſs; for wordly meed, 

—ç— . or with-held, I deem of it alike.” 
Crowe 5 Leweſdon Hil 


CHAP. 


l. 
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VCC 


The Hitory of Beaulieu Abbey. Its Sanftuary, 


and other Privileges. Beaulieu Manor. 


Particulars reſpecting Netley Abbey. 


N the year one thouſand two hundred and 
four, the fifth of John's reign, that mo- 


3 mch founded an abbey i in the New-foreſt, at 


a place called Bellus Locus or Beaulieu, and 


| placed therein thirty monks, which he brought 


from the houſe of St. Mary at Ciſtertium, or 
Citeaux, in France“. The reaſons which 


E impelled John to this a& of piety (as it was 
I then conſidered), are not eaſily to be conjec- 


tured. His known diſlike to the clergy, 
renders any deeds of kindneſs to them rather 
extraordinary ; and the monks availing them- 
lelves of the ſingularity which attends this 


* D 0 bo —é 


: - 22 Pee 


Anno Milleſimo ducentiſimo quarto Johannes Rex con- 
ſtruxit quandam abbatiam in Nova Foreſta que vocitatur Bellus 
Locus, et conventum triginta monachorum fecit adduci de domo ; 
Ciſtercienſi Ex Chron. S. Benedi&. de Hulmo 1 in Bib Cott. A. : 
1204. apud Mon. . tom. I. p. 926. 


8 2 exception 


exception to his general oppreſſive and contu- 
melious conduct towards churchmen ; recur 
their commodious ſyſtem of miraculous in- 
terpoſition, for an explanation of it. 
legend is as follows. 
„ yond meaſure, though without cauſe, en- 


to 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 
10 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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1 


cc 
4 


«c 
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led before a judge, around whom, the Cil- 
tercian abbots were ſtanding ; ; which judge 


ordered the monks, to ſtripe the back of 


E 


4c 


raged at the abbots, and monks of the 
Ciſtercian order, after various oppreſlive 


to a parliament which he held at Lincoln, 
They obey the ſummons, flattering them- 
ſelves, he at laſt relented, and would confer 


On them now, ſome marks of his grace. 
(c 


tired haſtily to their inn. 
the enſuing night, when the monarch ſlum- 
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The 
„ The King being be- 


meaſures, ſummoned the heads of the order, 


But inſtead of this, as ſoon as he beheld 
them, the ſavage monarch ordered the 
abbots to be trodden to death by horſes. 
None of his attendants however, being found 
ſufficiently cruel to obey the bloody com- 
mand; the eccleſiaſtics, dreadfully alarmed, 
and deſpairing of any favor from John, re- 
In the courſe of 


bered on his bed; he dreamt that he was 


the King ſeverely, with rods and thongs ; 
« 4 | beating, 


— 
* 
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a beating, of which he declared he felt the 


effects, when he awoke the next morning. 
This dream he related to a certain eccle- 
fiaſtic of his court, the prieſt aſſured him, 


x that the Almighty had been above meaſure 
kind and merciful to him, who had thought 


fit to afford this. paternal correction in the 


preſent life, and to reveal to him the myſ- oh 
teries of his diſpenſations. He therefore 
adviſed John, to ſend immediately for the 
abbots, whom he had hitherto cruelly 
treated ; and humbly to crave pardon of 
them for his babarous conduct. The King 
adopting this counſel, ordered the abbots 
inſtantly to attend him; a meſſage which 


they received, with fear and trembling, 


thinking they ſhould now certainly be ba- 


niſhed from the kingdom. God however, 


Who will never forſake his ſervants, had 
ordered things otherwiſe, And the King 
inſtead of venting his indignation upon 
them, as they feared, received them with | 


kindneſs, and complacency®.” 


3 Shortly after this event, Fatt granted a 
1 charter for the foundation of Beaulieu-abbey; 15 


- 


ES „ 


* * Mon, Ang. t tom. 5 p. . et Apes Ne. 11. 


83 . endowing 


=o 


endowing it with a large tra& of country in 
its nc;:ghbourhood ; together with the manor; 
of great Farendon, and little Farendon 3 great 
Ccokeſwell, and little Cokeſwell; the villages 
of Schulton, and Ingleſham; the churches of 
the ſame places; the chapel of Cokeſwell, and 
part of the village of Langeford; all in Berk- 
ſhire. Exempting it, at the ſame time, from 
the multifarious ſuits, ſervices, tolls, taxes, 
and impoſitions, exacted and levied on gran- 
; tees or tenants in the feudal times; diſafforeſt-. 
8 ing the tract of land thus conferred, throwing | 
it out of the regard of the foreſt-officers, and 
diſtinguiſhing the abbey with many other pri- 
vileges and immunities*. By a writ alſo di- 
rected to his treaſurer, he ordered a payment 
to be made to the r-onks, of one hundred 
marks, towards the erection of their monaſ- 
tery -; and he further iſſued his commands to 
the abbots of all other Ciſtercian houſes, to 


* See the Charter of John fally' Wiel Ati No. 6. | 
+ Rex, &. W. Theſaurario, &c. Liberate de T heſauro 


noſtro abbati de Jak Loco in Nova- foreſta 100 Marc, ad abba. 
tram noſtram conſtruendam, ad terminos, quos vobis dicerit 


Dominus Norvic. &c. Filius Petri, et Petrus de Rupe. T. 
Meipſo apud Behill 23 O.. Chauſ. 6. John. M. 13. 


aft, 


„ 


aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of their power, the monks 
of Beaulieu, in compleating the worx k. 


In the year previous to this grant, ſome 


monks happening to fix at Farendon, in Berk- 


ſhire, John had granted the whole of that 
| manor to the head houſe of St. Mary at 
Ciſtercium ; ; upon condition, that an abbey 
ſhould be immediately built within it, for the 


accommodation of theſe ecclefiaſtics+. But 
when he had determined to found a convent 
of the ſame order at Beaulieu, in the enſuing 


year; he retracted his donation to the foreign 
3 monaſtery, and transferred it, as is above ob- 
| ſerved, to the new one at Beaulieu; making 


the houſe at Farendon, a cell, or in other 
words, ſuborginate to „ 


14—— — —— 


— 
* 


* Rex, &c. omnibus abbatibus Ciſterc. &c. Rogamus vos 


ttentius, quatenus intuitu det, auxilium faciatis nove abbatiæ 


noſtræ de Bello Loco, in Nova-foreſta, quam de ordine veſtro 


ibidem inchoavimus, ad eam de averiis inſtaurendam: et quod 
ei, ſinguli veſtrum, inde fuerint, nobis per literas veſtras ſigni- 
ficetis. T. &c. apud WIR. 16. die, &c. Idem M. 19. in 
A | 8 

I See Appendix No. a 

LA See Appendix No. 6. Tanner” s Notitia Mohaſtica in Bello 


Loc It was at Beaulieu that King John depoſited the remains 


ot " mother Queen Elinor after her deceaſe. Roſſe of War- 
| wick, . 197. | | | | | 


S 4 The 
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The magnificent ſcale on which John erect- 
ed the abbey of Beaulieu occaſioned fo large 
an expence, that at the concluſion of the work, 
notwithſtanding the numerous prebends which 
had been granted towards defraying the charges, 
the warm aſſiſtance of other Ciſtercian houſes, 
and the pious donations of religious perſons, 
the ſum of four thouſand marks remained un- 
_ diſcharged. This conſiderable debt was made 
a plea by the monks for requeſting the impro- 
priation of the church and chapel of Cokewell, 
in Berkſhire; a ſolicitation that was backed by 
Henry the third; and granted by the autho- 
rity of a papal bull. (See Appendix Ne 9). 
The ſame prince in the twentieth year of 
his reign, confirmed all the grants of his pre- 


deceſſor John, to this monaſtery. Adding to 


the privileges therein contained, that of levying 
a tax on the manor of Farendon, as often as 
the King taxed his own demeſnes; the liberty 
of free warren throughout the ſaid manor ; and 


of holding fairs, and markets therein, on ſtated | 
on” 


— 


— 


— 


* Sce Append. No. 4 . 6, 6. This manor, innidred; fairs,” 
market, and other 1 were granted to Sir Francis Englefele, ; 
2d Maric. Tan. N ot. Monaſt. 


Al 


1 


confirmed by Edward the third, in the ſecond 
year of his inn 


About 


of his reign, to the abbey of Beaulieu, one ton of priſage wine, 
to be delivered between Chriſtmas and Candlemas, annually, for 
the celebration of maſs, in the abbey of Beaulieu aforeſaid. See 
Appendix No. 12. which grant was releaſed to the corporation of 


ing. Know ye that we for divers good cauſes and conſidera- 
tions us thereunto eſpecially movinge, of our eſpeciall grace, 
* certayne knowledge, and meere motion, Have given and 


* baiſiits and burgeſſes of the towne of Southampton, All and 
every thoſe the ſame ſuche and ſoe many our tonnes and 


* tyme had and taken out of all everie the priſage wynes comynge 


« by any our or theire butlers of England, or any other our or 


other ee of priſage wynes, were late parcell of the ſe · 
4 verale 


All which privileges are recapitulated and 


* See Append, Ne. 6. The ſame king grants in the 20th year 


Southampton in the 6th year of James Iſt. James by the grace 
T0 God, &c. To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come Greet- 


granted, and by theſe preſents for us our heires and ſucceſſors, . 
Poe give and grant unto our well- beloved ſubjects the maior, 


* other porcions of priſage wines to be yearly, and from tyme to 


or growinge in the ſaide towne of Southampton, or in the 

porte of the ſame towne, which were heretofore granted or 
> payable or uſed to be paied or delyvered by any of our proge- 
4 nitors or predeceſſors kings of this our realme.of England, or 


% theire officers, or by any other perſon or perſons, bodies po- 
litique or corporate whatſoever, for us or them or any of them 
& yearly and everie yeare unto any late abbots and convents of 
« the late ſeveral monaſteries or abbies of Bewley, Letley, Titch- 
field, and Waverley, or any of them, or to any late prior or 
* convent of the late priory of St. Denis, and which tonnes, and 
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About this period Pope Innocent received 
the convent of Beaulieu, under the protection 
of the apoſtolical ſee; and by his bull, confer- 
red on its members ſeveral great eccleſiaſtical 
privileges: ſuch as that of ſanctuary; 3 an ex- 
emption from the payment of tithes ; from the 
attendance on epiſcopal ſynods, or courts ; 
together with a power of electing their abbot, 
and regulating the affairs of their convent, 
without the interference of the dioceſan. Theſe, 
and a variety of other privileges, and immu- 
nities, which may be ſeen in the appendix, 
were enjoyed by this monaſtery at the diſſo- 


« yerale poſſeſſions of the ſaid ſeverale monaſteries, abbies, and 
4% priories, and are now in our handes and poſſeſſion,” &c. — 
Quarta Pars Patent. An. 6mo. Reg. Jac. The above releaſe of 
this ancient donation of wine, to the aforeſaid monaſteries, was 
granted to the corporation of Southampton, in conſequence of a 
petition from the mayor and burgeſſes, who had been ſued by 
quo warranto in 1608, by the priſage maſter (one Mr. Birch- 
meare) for the arrears of theſe five tons of wine; which had 
never been paid ſince the diſſolution, though being at that period, 
| the goods of the church, they had returned into the hands of the 
king, to whom they were ſtill due. The above mentioned far- 
mer of the priſage, recovered a ſum of five thouſand marks from 
the corporation; and this circumſtance induced the petition which 
: procured the exemption from paying theſe five tons for the future. : 
From a MS. of the late Dr. Speed, obligingly communicated to 
. me, * the Rev. Mr. Speed of Eling near Southampton. 


lution; ; 


) 

lution; and are, for the moſt part, claimed 
at this day, by the palſefſors of the Beaulieu 
eſtate. 

No leſs than forty years elapſed, from the 
time of the foundation, to the completion and 
dedication of Beaulieu abbey. In the year 
1240 this ceremony took place. The folem- 
nity was performed with great ſtate, on the 

_ feſtival of St. John the baptiſt : King Henry 

and his Queen, Richard Earl of Cornwall his 

brother, ſeveral prelates, and a long retinue 
of nobility, being preſent on the occafion®. 
M,atthew Paris, indeed, has been guilty of a 
chronological inaccuracy, by aſſigning wo dates 
to this event. The one juſt mentioned, and 
another later period, viz. the year 12 50. In 

: the laſt account he is rather more circum- 

ſtantial than in the former; aſſuring us, the 

abbot expended at the dedication upwards of 
five hundred marks; - and that King Henry 
pleaſed with the ſplendor of the entertainment 
remitted to him a great fine, which he had 
incurred by a tolpuls « on the N 


Ts * Matthew Paris, page 620. 46. 
+ Matthew Paris, page 667. 19. 
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I have but an imperfect liſt of the abbots of 


Beaulieu to offer to the reader; as but little 


occurs reſpecting this monaſtery, either in 
print or e. 


Hugh was the firſt abbot. 
Hugh ſecundus*. 
Arius de Gizor s. 
Dioniſius, who died i in 1280+. 
William de Gizortio, elected May gth 


1281. He was cellarer of the convent at ne 
time of his election}. 


© Robert de Bocklande. 
Peter de Chiceſtre. 
William de Hameldune. 
John — Ts 
= Walter . e 12372 
Tidemanus de 8 he was 
e to the biſhoprick of Landaff, from 
the abbacy of Beaulieu, in 1 3931. 
Richard de Aiden - I 394. 
William TO — 142 13 
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* lewd Willis 8 Mitred Abies, v. I. 204 · 
7 Angla Sacra. tom. I. 3 505. 
1 Idem. 
$ Willis's Addit. ad Calc. wi 8 N otitia Monaſt. 
; Li Godwin de Præſul. p. 60g. 5 
William 
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| William Woburn . 
16. 

5 Thomas Skeffington, Biſhop of Bangor, 
held this abbey in commendam. 

John Browning reſigned the abbacy in 
the your: 1536*. He was ſucceeded by 

4 1 Thomas Stephens the laſt abbot, who 
L ſurrendered the convent and its poſſeſſions 
to Henry the eighth, the 2d Sock, 2gth year 
of his reignF. 

The prelude to the diſſolution of the greater 
z monaſteries, (that i is, ſuch as poſſeſſed a clear 
yearly income of more than two hundred 
| pounds) took place i in the 27th year of Henry 
the eighth, when a motion was made in par- 
liament, that all the lefſer religious houſes 
might be conferred on the King for the ſupply 
of his wants. The reaſon of his thus begin- 


a. 


Bd - Browns Willis in Auel v. U. p. 33 5 
F This appears from the inſtrument of ſurrender, now pre- 
ferved i in the augmentation office. © Moſt certain it is, a general 
« intimation was given to all houſes, how acceptable an act of 
« reſignation would be to the king. It was alſo preſſed upon the 
e ſaid monks, friars, and nuns, that they (through their viciouſ- 
e nefſe) being obnoxious to the king's anger, this might, and 
* would be done, without their conſent; ſo that it was better for 
© them, rebus 'fic fantibus, to make a virtue of neceſſity, &c. 
Fuller's Church Hiſt. p. 319. book 4. 


ning 
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ning with the leaſt productive part of the ſpoil, 
was ſufficiently obvious, ſince, as Fuller ob- 
ſerves, King Henry could not ſuppreſſe the 
« leſſer abbeys but by the conſent of the 
te greater abbots, whereof twenty-ſix, as ba- 
& rons, voted in parliament, who mollified 
e them by this commendation, into a concur- 
c rence with his deſire. Having however 
obtained the defired end, the all-graſping hand 
of Henry quickly extended itſelf to the greater 
monaſteries ; and partly by perſuaſion, partly 
by menaces, prevailed upon the different heads 
of houſes, and their monks, to fign formal 
deeds, ſurrendering all their poſſeſſions to the 
| King. The inſtrument by which the abbot 
of Beaulieu, and his fraternity, granted away 
their large domains, 1s in exiſtence at preſent, 
in the augmentation office“. It is dated the 
ſecond day of April, in the twenty-ninth year 


— * 


* This deed 1s 8 by: the ſeal of he monaſtery of | 
Beaulieu depending at its bottom. Tt is of red wax. It repreſents 
three rich Gothic canopies; under the middle one are the figures 
of the virgin and child; and under the lateral ones, are holy per- 

_ ſons in the poſture of adoration ; below theſe, at the foot of the 


ſeal, are the arms of Beaulieu, a croſier paſſed through a crown; 


and around the ſeal is the following inſcription ;/ 6 r 5 
commune monaſterii belli loci Regis.“ 2 8 
8 


n 


0 Henrys 8 reign ; and has the ſignatures of 
Thomas Stephens the abbot, and the following 
twenty monks, in the left Hand — of 
the deed. 


Griffin Hunt, Simon Rechen, 
Thomas Seale, . Thomas Galbye, 
Richard Frye, John Somerfield, 
William Coventre, Thomas Burtun, 

Walter Partholo, Lawrence Parker, 
John Kerrye, e 5 William Auſtin, 
William Baſkerlye, Roger Dorcheſter, 
Harman Hamtun, Robert Newton, 
Alexander Allen, Richard Curlew, : 
| Robert Pykton, - Thomas Whyatt. 


This liſt however does not ſeem to include 
all the monks of Beaulieu at the æra of the | 

ſurrender ; ; ſince ſeveral other names occur 
among thoſe who are enumerated as receiving 
penſions, reſerved out of the revenues of the 
monaſtery, as we ſhall preſently ſee. To ac- 
count for the omiſſion of theſe names in the = 
marginal fignatures, we muſt ſuppoſe, either, 

that ſuch monks were abſent at the time of 

the execution of the deed, or that they were 
unable to write their own names, a circum- 
ſtance by no means uncommon with the , 
voluptuous, 4 


Baſkerlye Ls. 
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voluptuous, and indolent inhabitants of the 
eloiſter. 


In the public repoſitory above mentioned 


18 preſerved alſo, a thick manuſcript, written 

on vellum, containing an account of all the 
pensions granted by King Henry the eighth, 
to the ſufferers at the diffolution. Among 

others, occur the following minutes reſpecting 


Beaulieu. 


A grant of an annual penſion of one hundred 
Z marks, to be paid to Thomas Stephens the 
abbot, for the term of his life. or until he 


ſhall have further promotion. 


To Thomas Galbye 4. To Jobs 2 


field £4. To Harman Hamtun £ Te, 


William Coventre £6. To Robert 1 
£4. To Richard Curlew Le. T6 William 
To Richard Guildford {5. 


To John Kerry £5. To Thomas Seale /. 


| Beſides theſe reſervations, there remained in 
charge in 1553, five pounds 1 in fees, and £15. : 
86. 84. in annuities*. According to Sir Wil. 
liam Dugdale, the yearly revenue of Beaulieu 


* Will 8 Hiſtory of Mitred Abies v. 1 p. 204. 


amounted 5 


3 
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amounted at the diſſolution to £326. 1 38. 2d. 
but according to Speed to £428. bs. 84*. 

If, notwitaſtanding what has been faid, it 
{till be ſuppoſed, that at the diſſolution the 
monaſtery of Beaulieu conſiſted but of twenty 
monks, and the abbot; yet I am confident, 

the number of its inmates had been conſide- 


| rably larger, in earlier times. This appears 


both from the magnitude of the convent, 
which was calculated to accommodate a nume- 
E rous fraternity; and from an actual cenſus (in 
a2 Bodleian Ms) made apparently about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, which enu- 
merates upwards of thirty names of monks, 
| at that time reſident in the abbey, and ſeems 
| to have contained many more, which are now 
illegible. The fame fragment of antiquity 
ſupplies a few other particulars, relative to the 
domeſtic hiſtory, and economy of Beaulieu 
monaſtery. The followin g extracts will throw 
ſome light on the ceremony which was obſer- 
ved, when a layman was deſirous of enrolling 
himſelf, among the conventual eccleſiaſtics. 
The . * atlembied, 3 of the 


— 


es. Mii 


5 5 Tanner's Notitia Mon. | 1 | ; 


Al 


abbot, and all the monks, the candidate for 
the cow] addreſſed himſelf in the following 
humble manner to the company. 

e, 1 beſyche you, and alle the covent 
« heare aſſemblyd, for the luffe of God, our 
* Ladye Sante Marye, the bleſſyd Jeſu, Sancte 
John Baptiſte, and alle the hoolye compag- 
nie of hevyne, that ze wolde reſave me, to 

lyve and dye heare among yow, in the ſtate 
of a monke, as prebendarye, and ſervant 
« unto alle, to the honour of God Almitye, 
« ſolace to the covent, prouffet to the 0 | 
and helth unto my ſawle.“ 5 

The petitioner was then examined as ; to kb F 

life, morals, and religion; and if nothing ob- 
joectionable appeared in either, the rules of 
the order, to the brotherhood of which he 
aſpired, were read to him, and he promiſed to 
obſerve them in the following terms. 
« Syr, I truſte through the helpe of God, 
and youre gode prayers, to kepe alle thes 
« thynges whyehe: ze have now heare reher- | 
6 ſede unto me.” 

His noviciate, or year of trial now commen- 
ced. If he paſſed through this period to the 
ſatisfaction of himſelf, and the convent, ano- 

ther 


* 


* 


An 


ce 


(c 


0 


1 
ther chapter was aſſembled, and a ſecond 
: petition read by the candidate. 29 
yr, L have bene heyr now this twell- 


* month nere hande, and lovyde be God, me 
40 lyks ryght wel, both the order, and the 
© © compagnye of the place; wherupon I be- 
1 « ſyche yow and all the compagnye, for the 
1 « Juffe of God, oure Ladye Sancte Marye, the 
| <« bleſſyd Jeſu, Sancte John Baptiſte, and alle 
the hoolye compagnye of hevyne, that ze 


vill reſave mee unto my profeſſion at my 


« twellmonth day, accordyng to my petycion 
„ whych I made whan I was in the furſte 
« reſaved amongs you heyre .“ 

This being granted, the ceremony of  profe Fa 
ij on was gone through on the appointed day, 
the habit was received, and the candidate be; : 
came a monk, : | 

E To fay the truth, we cannot wonder that 
I the monaſtic life ſhould be ſo generally fol- 
= lowed during the dark times of ſuperſtition, 
as it was; there is cauſe rather for admiration, 
that c nvents were not more multiplied, than 
we find to have been the caſe; ſince they 


held « out ſuch an temptations to the idle, 


71 


* Er u Cod. MS. 5 aud B Bi. Bod. Oxon. 
n the 
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the profligate, and the ſenſual. In poſſeſſion 
of the confidence and veneration of a laity 
profoundly ignorant, whoſe fears they could 
at pleaſure command, the monks acquired a 
degree of dominion. over the human mind du- 
ring the middle ages, which can ſcarcely be 
imagined. Fenced round by privileges and 
immunities of the moſt extraordinary nature, 
they paſſed their own lives, either in the 
vacuity of indolence, or in the practice of 
ſenſual indulgences ; while the deluded crowd 
around were kept in awe by the terrors of 2 
gloomy ſuperſtition ; and ſuch of them as were 
_ refractory, brought to order by the dread of 
an excommunication, which involved the ana- 
thematized, in puniſhments both temporal and 
eternal, of the moſt fearful nature. The fol- 
lowing formula, is the ſentence of excom- 
' munication in old Engliſh, which occurs in 
the abovementioned MS. and is inſerted there, 
as a precedent for the abbot of Beaulieu when 
ever he might have occaſion to wield that 
dreadful weapon. 
ES. | auctorite of Almyghtye God, ah 
* our bleſſyd Ladye Sancte Marye, and of al 
the compagnye of heven, of angelis, arch- 
« angelis, patriarkes, prophetes, apoſtolis, 

4c eyange- 


Ch 


« evangeliſtes, martyres, virgins, and con- 
« feſſors; and alſoe by the powere of the al 
c hoolye churche, that oure lord Jeſu Chriſt 
| « gave to Sancte Petor, prince of the apoſtolis, 
2 and to her ſucceſſores in God, and by aucto- 
| < ritye of this preſent maundate, direct to me, 
and us, we pronounce A. B. openlye, and 
| « abſolutelye to be accurſid and dampnid ; 
4 ſoe that he be depertid from God, and 
| © hoolye chirche, and have no meritt of Criſtes 
| « deth, and hoolye paſſion, nor of no ſacra- 
* mentes that be don yn hoole chirche, nor 
| *© parte of prayers or gode deedes among criſ- 
ten peple; but that he ſhal be of God 
cc acurſid, ſlepyng, wakyng, ſtondyng, ſyt- 
A tyng, goyng, etyng, faſtyng, and yn al 
other werkes; and yf he have not grace 
« of God, to com to gode amendment here 
“ in thys lyfe, he ſhal dwel in the endleſs 
| © paines of hel forever withowten end. Fiat. 
Bp Fiat. Fi iat. Amen. Amen. Amen“. 
Leland the antiquarian, who was fortunate- 
ly authorized by Henry the eighth, juſt at the 
æra of the diſſolution, to inſpect the Hpreries, 


— —— 


a Ex Eod. Ms. In Leland's Collectan. v. V. p. 309, may he 
| found a form of excommunication in old Enguſis ſomewhat 
| emilar to the above. 
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and archives of the different religious houſes, 


and to ſeſct, or tranſcribe from them, what. 
ever he thought fit; included Beaulieu Abbey 
in his tour. The rubbiſh which he found | in 
its library, was of the following Endl. 


Edmerus the monk; of the life of Arch- 


biſhop Anſelm. 


The life of Biſhop Wilfrid. 

Stephanus on Ecclefiaſticus. 
Stephanus on the book of Kings. 
Stephanus on the parables of Solomon. 

John Abbot of Forde on the Canticles. 

Damaſcenus on the acts of Bailaam and 


A ſmall book of Candidus Appian. 
A ditto of Victorinus the Retorician 


- againſt Candidus. 


Three books of Claudian, reſpecing the 


ſtate of the ſoul, to Sidonius Appollinaris. 


Giſlebertus on the Epiſtles of Paul. 
5 Tradition 


— 


— » nds 1 - — 4 3 * - ä 


* Lelandi Collect. v. IV. p. 149. The following little epi- 
grammatical ſtanza, is an example of the talent for poetry pol- | 
| ſeſſed by one of the Beaulieu monks. Its quaintneſs, and farceſtic 

turn, favour ſtrongly of the cloiſter. It occurs in a regiſter, for- 
merly belonging to the Abbey of Beaulieu, but now in the Aug · 
mentation office, which contains various leaſes, agreements, ap- 

| c e 
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Tradition reports, that the monaſtery of 
| Beaulieu was formerly numbered among the mi- 
| zred abbeys, that is, ſuch as enjoyed the honor 
of ſending their abbots, to aſſiſt the King in 
his great council. On conſulting however the 
| liſt of mitred abbies in Fuller's church hiſtory 
: the name of Beaulieu does not occur ; thoſe 
| mentioned therein, were only twenty-ſix in 
| number, and are ſuppoſed to have been as fol- 
, - lows. 2 — 
Ei. Albans. 2 Glaſtonbury.” 3 St. Auſtin's 

= Canterbury. 4 Weſtminſter. 5 Edmunds-bury. "I 
| 6 Peterborough. 7* Colcheſter. 8 Weſham. 
9 Winchelcombe. | 10 Crowland. 11 Bat- 
nale. 12 Reading. 1 3 Abingdon. 14 Wal- 
ſcham. 15 Shrewſbury. 16 Glouceſter. 17 
; Wee. 18 Bennet in the Holme. 19 


lt . £ * * 1 


pointments to offices, &c. refering to the {aid abbey ; and at the 


end of it, are copies of the inſtruments, under which the abbot, 


and certain monks of Beaulieu, receiren penſions from the king. 


Fx dobleneſ (« deceit”) weare deantye (© rare” + 
And no man could it fynd, 

"Whore ſhowlde a man have plentye, 
But in a womanes mynde | * 


For the fed of this, and other curious 3 papers, 1 am in- 
debted to the friendly politeneſs, of Mr. Caley, of the Augments- 
tion office, 


PRE 


T 4 Thorney 


6 


Thorney. 20 Ramſey. 21 Hide. 22 Malmſ- 
bury. 23 Cirenceſter. 24 St. Mary York. 
25 Selbye. 26 The prior of St. John's of 
Jeruſalem, firſt and chief baron of England. 
Previous indeed to the reign of Edward the 
third, (at which æra, the right of attending the 
national council was confined to the heads of the 
above mentioned religious houſes), moſt of 
the monaſteries of any note in the kingdom 
were allowed the privile ge of ſending their 
reſpective ſuperiors to parliament; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that Beaulieu, amongſt the 
reſt, might ben be repreſented by its abbot, ; 
which well accounts for the idea of its having 
been a mitred abbey. But when the policy of 
Edward the third diminiſhed the enormous 
weight of the church in the national council, by 
reſtricting the number of eccleſiaſtical ſenators, 
it ſeems likely that Beaulieu, an abbey ſituated 
at a diſtance from the uſual ſeat of the council, 
f might either voluntarily relinquiſh its ancient 
right, or loſe it by a ſtretch of royal prerogative. 2 
(Tos Fuller's Church hiſtory, book 6. p. 292): 
Among the privileges which papal power had 
' conferred on the monaſtery of Beaulieu, was 


the pernicious one of the ſanctuary; «00, of. - 


affording protection to ſuch delinquents as - 
5 caped, 


9 
caped, after the commiſſion of their crimes, 
| into the precincts of the abbey. Here, in 
E the embrace of the church, the criminal ſhel- 
* tered his perſon, and defied the arm of juſtice, 
for the ſpace of forty days; during which time 
4 the civil magiſtrate could not attempt to force 
: - bim from his place of refuge, without incur- 
ring the formidable reſentment of the church, 
and the ſevereſt penalties of the law*. This 
| abſurd ſyſtem, by which encouragement was 
| given to vice, juſtice was perverted, and 
| diforders of every deſcription were Introduced, 
aroſe, either from extravagant notions of an 
aweſul and peculiar ſacredneſs, inhetent i in all 
places dedicated to the deity; a ſacredneſs, 
which was not to be profaned, by the forci- 
ble ſeizure of thoſe who reſorted to them 
for protection; or from an abuſe of that ordi- 
nance given by the Almighty to the Jews, for 
ee cities of refuge, to protect the 1 invo- 
luntary ſhedder of human blood. I am 
inclined however to imagine it had ts — in 


0 22 1 1 1 Pe? 3 p 
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Qui pacem ſanctuarii inter eccleſiam Ripenſem violaverit, 
reus fit bonorum omnium et vitæ. Mon. Ang. tom. I. p. 172. 
The privilege of ſanctuary generally extended thirty paces from 
the walls of the ſacred edifice. See Du Frenes in Voc. Dextros. 
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the miſtakes of ſuperſtition ; ſince we trace its 
footſteps in the early — of almoſt all na- 


tions. 


The Egyptians had weir aſyla from a very re- 
mote period, as ſeveral paſlages 3 in Herodotus 
inform us. The one in which Paris took 
refuge with his fair Spartan prize, remained, 


ſays that hiſtorian, even to his own timer. 


The Greeks too attributed this inviolable 


ſanctity to ſeveral of their temples} ; and as 
* increaſed d amongſt them, multiplied | 


In the earlier ages of ſuperſtition, in this kingdom, the pri- 


vilege of the ſanctuary was allowed to every church, according to 
the following law of Ina. © Si quis rei capitalis reus ad templum 
„ confugerit, vita potitor, et ſecundum Jus Faſque, compen- 


& ſato. Si quis verbera promeritus, fani ſuffugium implorarit, 


ei verbera remittuntor.“ Leges Inæ, c. 5. Lambarde's Ar-. 
chaionom. p. 2. The fame conſtitution is found in Alfred's 
Code. Idem 23. But I apprehend that in after times this indiſ- 
criminate allowance of affording protection was reſumed; and 
ſanctuary permitted to ſuch ſacred edifices only, as royal, or 


papal authority was pleaſed to render aſyla; for thus the law- _ 
writers define ſanctuary. Sanctuarie eſt un lieu privilege par le 


prince, ou ſouverain gouverneur pour le ſauvegarde, du vie 


d'home, qui eſt offendour. Sanctuarie n'eſt forſque come un li- 
bert ou franchiſe grauntè par le roy a Vabbe, ou ſpiritual gouver- 


nour. Will. Sandford de Placitis Coronæ, lib. IL & 5 3. See 85 
alſo Monaſticon Anglican. tom. I. p. 172. 


+ Herod. Euterpe. c. 113. 
1 Euripides in Andron. v. PR Eg © 
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the afyla to ſuch a degree, as to occaſion infinite 
diſorders in the different ſtates®. 


As for the Romans, their ſtate ſprang from 


a band of | vagabonds, who, flying from juſtice | 


for various and accumulated crimes, ſheltered 


themſelves under the broad ſhade of the Capi- 


tolian grove. 


The privilege of ſanctuary appears extremely 


E early in the hiſtory of our own country. Dun 
E wallo. Molmutius, an ancient Britiſh king, 
E who flouriſhed four centuries before the arrival of 
E Crzhar here, enacted a law, that temples of the 
Gods, and the roads which led to them, ſhould 

enjoy the privilege of ſanQtuaryt. The Anglo- 
= Saxons had ſimilar inſtitutions, as appears from 
4 the laws of Ina, Edgar, and Edward the 


Confeſlory ; the latter confirmed the privilege 
of ſanctuary, which had been conferred on 


_ Weſtminſter Abbey by the charter of Sebert 
| King of the Weſt-Saxons in 604; of which 


* Tacitus Annal. l II. c. bo. . 
+ Hinc lucum ingentem quem Nane: acer r Retuuli. Virg. 


dee Juvenal Sat. 8. 


} Chron. Johan. Bromp. apud Decem \ Serip. v. 4 2 56. 


| Jeffery of Monmouth, 2. c. 17. 


$ Lambarde's Archaionom. p. 2 et 138. | 
55 e curious 
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eurious deed the following is an old trant- 
lation“. | 
+ WE Edward by the Grace of Got, King of 
4 Engliſhmen: J make it to be known to all 
« generations of the world after me, that by 
* eſpecial commandment of our holy father, 
* Pope Leo, I have renewed, and honored 
the holy church of the bleſſed apoſtle, Saint 
er of Weſtminſter ; and I order, and eſta- 
te bliſh for ever, that what perſon of what 
ce condition or eſtate ſoever he be, from 
4 whenceſoever he come, or for what offence 
«. or- cauſe it be, either for his refuge into 
« the ſaid holy place, he be aſſured of his life, 
« liberty and limbs. And over this, I forbid 
ec (under the pain of everlaſting damnation) 
* that no miniſter of mine, or of my ſuc- 
. Ceſſors, intermeddle them with any of the 
cc. goods, lands, or poſſeſſions of the ſaid per- 
&« ſons, taking the ſaid ſanctuary: for I have 
4 taken their goods and livelihood into my 
* ſpecial protection; and therefore I grant to 
« every each of them, (inaſmuch as my 
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It muſt not be concealed, that there are many doubts te- 
ſpecting the reality of this point of hiſtory mentioned by Stowe. 
Vide his Survey 2. P. 614. Edition Strype. 5 

« terreſtial 


1 

terreſtrial power may ſuffice) all manner of 
« freedom and joyous liberty; and whoſoever | 
« preſumes or doeth contrary to this my grant, 
I will, he loſe his name, worſhip, dignity, 
« and power, and that with the great traytor, 
« Judas, that betrayed our Saviour, he be in 
e the everlaſting fire of Hell. And I will and | 
« ordaine, that this my grant may endure as 
long, as there remayneth in ee either 
love or dread of the Chriſtian name.“ 
The clergy, in ſucceeding ages, found the 
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1 law of ſanctuary too precious and lucrative a 
= privilege, not to guard it with the utmoſt 1 vigi- 


lance; and accordingly the hand of violence : 
was ſeldom facrilegiouſly laid on ſuch as had 
thrown themſelves under the protection of an 
aſylum. Deſpotiſm, or policy however, ſome- 
times tore by force, or ſeduced by perſuaſion, 
the culprit from his retreat. The abbot or 
prior, too, under whoſe juridiction the ſanctua- 
ry was, ſeems to have had a power, of deli- 


vering up the tranſgreſſors, in very heinous 


caſes. This I infer from the following curious 
letter, written by John Wells, one of the 
5 monks of Hyde, which was a mitred abbey, 
to the receptor, or Reward of Beaulieu; in 
anſwer to ſome queries, propounded to the 


lord 
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lord abbot, of the former religious houſe re. 
ſpecting a murderer, who had taken refuge, in in 
the ſanctuary of the latter. 

Mayſter Reſeyver. 
M. Wellys councell ys, that as fone | 
« a8 my lord (meaning the abbot of Beaulieu) 
« may have a coroner, that the coroner 
s ſcholde execute hys offyce, accordyng to 
« hys dewte ; for the law of Ynglonde requi- 
„ ryth none odyr thyng, but that the chyrche 
e ſchal ſafe a thefe fro deth, and not to kepe 
a felon, and a mortheror 40 dayes ; but after 
te my ſimple councelle, ſende for a coroner 
&« ſhortly, and lat hym execute the law, for 
« yf the felon wyl not have a coroner, he may 
e take hym ouzt of ſanctuary, and brynge 
6 hym to the Kynge's gayole, by the law. 
&« My lorde (of Beaulieu) myzth have dely- 
« veryd hym, yf no man had not purſuyed 
c afteyr hym. Let not my lorde, ne none 
« of hys ſervantes be conſente to hys depar- 
« tinge for yf he wyll goo, and nat after the 
* forme of law, yt is to hys own jupartie. 
© Item my lorde of Hyde fayth that yf the 
4 felon wyll take no coroner, that then the 
* coroner maye ſende hym to the gayole. 
3 5 And 
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6c Alſo the coroner ſchal have hys rewarde, of 
« the felonys guddys, &c#*.” 
The evils occaſioned by theſe numerous 


| fanctuaries were of the moſt ſerious, and ex- 
tenſive nature. Stowe tells us; “ Unthrifts 
riot, and run in debt upon the boldneſs of 
40 theſe places. Vea, and rich men run 
« thither with poor men's goods, where 


« they build. There they ſpend, and bid 


« their creditors 20 whiſtle them. Men's 


« wives run thither with their huſband's plate, 
a and fay they dare not abide with their huſ- 


| © bands for beating them. Thieves bring 
= « thither, their ſtolen goods, and live thereon. 
= © There they deviſe robberies. N ightly they 
„ ſteal out; they rob, and rewe, and kill, 
4 and e again, as though theſe places 


* Ex Regiſt. de Niwenham. in bibl. Arundel. fol. co. The 


Abbey of Beaulieu ſeems to have claimed ſome peculiar privi- 


leges, ſince the following minute occurs in a Harleian MS, which 


contains ſome particulars of grants made in Richard the Third's 


og Letter to the abbot of Beaulieu, to appear before the 
king and council, with all and every ſuch muniments, and 
| « writings, by the which he claymed to have a ſanctuary at 


£2 « Bewley. Given the 298. December. An. Prim.“ Groſe's 


| hy v. II. 
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* gave them not only ſafeguard for the harm 
« they have done, but a licence to do more“. 
But obvious as the ill effects of theſe nurſeries 
of iniquity were, the legiſlature did not at. 
tempt to leſſen, or correct them, till the 
reformation ſwept away the ſuperſtitious vanities 
of popery. The vaſt immunities of ſanctuary 
were much abridged by Henry the eighth, 
in the twenty-ſrremth and thirty-ſecond years 
of his reign; and utterly lopped off, and abo- 
liſhed, by a ftatute made in the twenty- -firſt 
year of James the MET <=, | 
The friendly walls of Beaulieu monaſtery | 
afforded ſanctuary and temporary protection, to 
a female who was not more remarkable for 
rank and ambition, than for great and accumu- 
lated misfortunes ; for the unexampled fortitude 
with which ſhe bore them, and the maſculine 
preſence of mind ſhe diſplayed in the moſt 
_ embarraſling ſituations. The perſonage I al- 
lude to was the illuſtrious Margaret { 
Anjou, the wife of Henry the fixth. When 
we behold her, ſupporting, | by her ac- 
tivity and 0 8 declining affairs of 
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e Stowe 8 S p. 443. See dl Sic Th TT life = 
| and reign of Edward Vth. | OE | 
T Blackſtone 8 Comment. Yo IV. p- 3 32. | \ : 


8 
the imbecile monarch—chearin g the ſ pirits, and 
directing the operations of his adherentsani- 
mating them by her preſence, and aiding them 
with her counſels—indefatigable in contriving 
and raifing reſources—intrepid in the hour of 
3 danger, and unſhaken in the depth of diſtreſs 


we are ſtruck with admiration: we loſe her 


| foibles in the blaze of her qualifications ; and 


almoſt forget, that her ambition and domi- 
neering ſpirit plunged England into diſcord 
® and ſlaughter ; and waſted oceans of the beſt | 
I - blood the kin gdom could boaſt. 

; 1 Margaret at any period of her life, was 
: hurried. by misfortunes into temporary de- 
ſpondency; it was at the period of her ſeeking 
the aſylum of Beaulieu. The human mind 
indeed, could ſcarcely meet ſo complicated a 
' ſhock as ſhe exprienced at this juncture, with- 
out depreſſion. Returning, as ſhe imagined, | 
to a triumphant conſort; to a reinſtatement 
in that dignity, from which ſhe had been pre- 
: cipitated; and to a full gratification of her 
revenge by the debaſement of her foes; the 


= firſt news that reached her ears, when the 


arrived at Weymouth, after a tedious, and 
uncomfortable voyage, was the impriſonment 
g of her huſband, the deſtruction of his army, 
= 9 | the 
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the death of Earl Warwick, and the eleva. 


tion of Edward to the throne of England, 
On this diſaſtrous occaſion, Margaret firſt bent 
beneath the ſtroke of misfortune ; and retiring 
with her young fon to the ſanctuary of Beau- 
lieu, ſhe, for a ſhort time, indulged in filent 
diiſconſolation; till, rouſed by the preſence of 
the Earl of Devon, and a few other faithful 
adherents, ſhe reſumed her wonted equanimity, 
and once more prepared herſelf for active ex- 


ertionx. 
Another perſonage whoſe name occurs in 


the annals of our country, took refuge in 
Beaulieu aſylum; this was Perkin Warbeck, 
the unſucceſsful but troubleſome impoſtor, i in 
the reign of Henry the ſeventh. Utterly 
unequal to the important fraud he was ap- 


pointed to carry on, Perkin's ſpirit and pre- 


| ſence of mind, (the exertion of which is ſo 


neceſſary in ſituations of delicacy) forſook 


him entirely, in every emergency. Having 
effected a landing on the weſt of England, 
and received a little check before the gates 
of Exeter, a ſudden Tue ſeized him; which 
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* Vide Polydore Virgil. p. 5214 et infra, Edit, Bal 1534 
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was increaſed by the report of Henry's pre- 
N parations againſt him. Under the influence 
of this, he retired in the night from his camp, 
attended by a few friends; and proceeded with 
all expedition to Beaulieu ſanctuary. Here 
| he at length arrived, before a party of horſe _ 
which had been diſpatched after him by the 
noblemen in Henry's intereſt, could overtake 
the fugitive. Lord Daubeney however in- 
| veſted the place, with three hundred men, 
and precluded every hope of eſcape*. Im- 
mured in this religious houſe he continued 
ſome time, till by the promiſes of the King 
$ he was drawn from his retreat, and after mak- 
ing a confeſſion of his impoſture, committed 
to the tower. It is probable the dark policy 
of Henry the ſeventh, would not have ſuf- 
fered the unfortunate youth to have long pro- 
tracted an uncomfortable exiſtence, had not 


Perkin himſelf ſhortened the term of it, by 


I King availed himſelf of theſe to execute _ 
purpoſe, and the pretended ſon of Edward the 
fourth, expiated his deceit, on the gallows 
at Tyburn in 1499 . 


A 4 5 LY — o 


1 Polydore Virgil, p. 3085 et 1 . | 
-þ Lorg Verulam's Hiſt. Hen. VIlth, in Kennett 8 Collection. 
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ſeditious practices whilſt in the tower. The 
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The year after the ſurrender ot Beaulieu. 
abbey into the hands of Henry the eighth; 
that monarch, who laviſhed with profuſion, 


what he gained by extortion, granted (by 
letters patent dated 29th July, thirtieth year 


of his reign) the manor of Beaulieu, with all 


its rights, privileges, and appurtenances (the 


rectory, and right of patronage excepted) to 
Thomas Wriothſley Eſquire, one of his favo- 


rites, who was afterwards created Earl of 
Southampton. This grant was confirmed by 


James the firſt, to Henry Earl of Southamp- 


ton; and the patronage of the pariſh church, 
together with the rectory of Beaulieu, again 
veſted in its lords. The Wriothſley family 
continued to be poſſeſſed of Beaulieu, till the 
time of William the third, when the eſtate 


came into the hands of Ralph Lord Montagu, 
(afterwards created Duke of Montagu) by his | 


intermarriage with the daughter of Thomas 
Wriothſley, Earl of Southampton. From him 
it deſcended to his ſon John Duke of Mon- 
tague ; who dying, tranſmitted it to his two 


daughters Iſabella, and Mary, coheireſſes; the 


former of which married Edward Huſſey Mon- 
tagu, now Earl Beaulieu; and the latter mar- 


ried the late Duke of f Montague. The moiet7 
belonging 


66 


belonging to this nobleman, on his deceaſe, 


laſt year, deſcended to Henry Duke of Buc- 


cleugh, who married his daughter ; fo that | 
the preſent poſſeſſors of Beaulieu manor, are, 


the Lord — and the Duke of Buc- 


cleugkh. 


This Boble eſtate is W miles in 


cCircumference; finely wooded with large and 


valuable timber ; is compriſed within a ring- 


| fence, and produces a net annual income of 
four thouſand pounds. 


Nerliy abbey i 18 ſituated about ten miles, 4 


eaſt, from Beaulieu, on that fide of the South- 
ampton river. As it was the offs ipring of the 
_ monaſtery we have juſt deſcribed, a few parti= 


culars of its ancient, and preſent one, will 


5 not be miſplaced, if introduced here. 


Its founder is not clearly aſcertained, though 85 


Tanner, with great probability, ſays, Henry OR 
the third has the right to that title. He 

: draughted a certain number of monks from 15 

i Beaulieu-abbey, and placed them at Netley, 


dedicating the edifice to Saint Mary, and Saint 
Edwardx. This account is corroborated by 


a by. 


ä — 


* Vide Tanner's N ot. Monaſt. de Nettley . 
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the tenor of Henry's charter, in which he 


expreſsly calls himſelf the founder; and grants 


(as ſuch) to the monks of Netley, the ſpot 
of ground on which their abbey was erected; 
various manors in its neighbourhood; and 
_ whe” advowſon of Schyre-church*. Theſe 
poſſeſſions were increaſed by the liberality of 
Edmund Earl of Cornwall, and Robert Ver, 
who compoſe the ſhort liſt of benefactors to 
Netley abbeyþ. The names of its abbots 
which have reached our times, are as follows. | 


Robert 12355. 


Walter —— — 3 290. 
| Henry 45 Iagettam "1971. 
Juohn Stelhard — 1374. 


Philip de 8 1 1387. 
John de Glouceſter. 1 
Richard Middletone- , 
Thomas * =. -. 1527, : who 


ſigned, (by his proxy, the 0 de Graciis, 
in London) the inſtrument in favor of the 
divorce, between Henry the eighth, and Catha- 
| ane his Wee 5 ; This perſon continued pro- 
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* vide . No. 14. 1 . 

+ Lel. Collect. v. I. p. 60. 5 | 
1 Vide Willis's Additi. ad Calc, Parma $ Not. Mon. 
8 Fiddes s Life of Wolſey. Append. . I 58. 
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| at which period, the monaſtery conſiſted of 
| himſelf, and twelve monks, whoſe poſſeſſions 
| amounted 0 £100. 1s. 8d. per Annum, ac- 
| cording to Dugdale; and to 4 I 60. 25. gd. 
BZ according to Speed*. - 
We ſhall form but a low idea of the eru- 


bably the abbot of Netley, till the diſtolution . 


dition of this fraternity, at the time of the 


ſuppreſſion, when we find that the only 429k 
| their library 1 then boaſt, was Rhetorica 
Ciceronis- T.“ 
The ancient ſplendor of Netley Abbey is 
apparent from its remaining ruins, which ex- 
| hibit numberleſs examples of beautiful Gothic 
£4 architecture. The church, mutilated as it is, ; 
forcibly arreſts the attention. The lightneſs | 
of its arches, the tracery of its windows, and 


| the elegant interſections, and rich emboſiments 
| of the ribs remaining in the roof of the ſouth- 
ern tranſept, a are well worth the moſt minute 


. inveſtigation. . : 
The beſt 1 to chele ruins, is from 


I the north-weſt. ub they —_ to the eye | 


—— —_}_RCw__CGw_ 


— 


* 8 8 Notitia Monaſt. de Nedey. 
4 Lelandi Collect. v. I. p. 149. 


| in 


in an extremely pleaſing manner. The ſouth 


tureſque appearance ; rearing itſelf above a 
dark maſs of wood, the ſober colour of which, 
forms a fine contraſt to the light airineſs of 
this diſmantled ruin. 


| tifully ſequeſtered. Gray, who was a man 


it a ſpot entirely congenial to his turn of mind. 
He deſcribes it in the following amuſing terms, 


« from prophane eyes) are hidden the ruins 
. of. Netley abbey. There may be richer 
= and greater houſes of religion, but the abbot 
&« is content with his ſituation. See there at 
DD the top of that hanging meadow, under 
„ the ſhade of thoſe old trees, that bend with 


an half circle about it, he is walking ſlowly 


oF yond it, the meadow ſtill deſcending, nods 
&« a thicket of oaks, that maſk the building, 
1 and have excluded a view too gariſh and 
« luxuriant for A holy eye. Only on either 
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ern window, in particular, affords a very pic- 


The ſituation of this religious houſe is beau- 


of a contemplative, and melancholy caſt, found 


In the bottom of the woods (concealed 


* 


(good man) and bidding his beads, for the 
« ſouls of his benefactors, interred in the 
venerable pile, that is beneath him. Be- 


K 


40 ſide, 


1 


* fide, they leave an opening to the blue 
« littering ſea s. 


The chief remains are the ruins of the 
church, and ſome offices belonging to the 


F monaſtery. For the former of theſe, we 


are in ſome meaſure indebted, to an occur- 


rence, which, ſince it happened, has de- 


tered the facrilegious arm from attempting 


© to aſſiſt time in the deſtruction of this holy 
edifice. . 


3 extract the ſtory from Browne Willis, 


| who gave implicit credit to the legend. It | 
ſeems Netley abbey had in the year 1700, 

come into the poſſeſſion of Sir Bartlet Lucy, 

| who ſold its materials to one Mr. Taylor, 


e at Southampton. 0 During the 


| * time,” fays Willis, © this man was in treaty 
„with Sir Bartlet, he was greatly diſturbed | 


8 


* 


« by frightful dreams, and as ſome ſay, appa- 
ritions; particularly by that of a perſon in 
* the habit of a monk, who threatened him 
* with great miſchief, if he perſiſted in his 


i purpoſe (that of pulling down the edifice). 
One night in particular he dreamed a large : 
if ſtone from one of the windows fell upon 


a _— — 


5 2M Gray's Letters, page 382. | 
e Ke — — him, 
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him, and killed him. This ſo terrified him 


* that he communicated theſe diſturbances tc 


* 


« a particular friend, who adviſed him to 


K 


« deſiſt; but avarice, and the contrary advice 


of other friends getting the better of his 


c 


a 


« fears, he concluded the bargain ; when at- 
« tempting to take out ſome ſtones from the 


“ bottom of the weſt wall, the whole body 
c of a window, fell down upon him, and 


cruſhed him to death*.” 
Among other ruins, the abbots kitchen OCs 


curs, with a chimney of a curious conſtruction. 
Nearly oppoſite to this in the ſame apartment, 
is a dark aperture, which the ruſtic antiqua- 
rian of the ſpot, points out as extending 4 
conſiderable diſtance under ground. Theſe ſub- 


terraneous paſſages are annexed, by vulgar 


credulity, to almoſt every old convent in the 
kingdom ; and ſuppoſed to contain the maſſes 
of riches which the monks were enabled by 
their avarice to heap together. An idea which 
probably aroſe from the reports of the vilitors 


in Henry the eighth's time, who invented, 
and diligently propagated various ſtories to 


* Browne Willis's Hiſt. Mitred Abbies. v. II. 
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Peer ous cloiſtered ceclefuttics 3 in the opinion 
of the people in general, the better to recon- 


cile them to the exceſſes of the diſſolution. 


The plate which accompanies this deſcrip- . 
tion, is engraven from a drawing, by the 


accurate pencil of the late lamented Mr. Groſe, 1 


in my poſſeſſion. It exhibits a view of the 
magnificent caltern window of the ancient 


END oF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


